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BOOK X. 

T XTHILE Charles laboured, with such uu- BOOK 
^ ^ wearied industry, to persuade or to force ^ 
the Protestants to adopt his regulations with 1549. 
respect to religion, the effects of his steadiness ]^em^'* 
in the execution of his plan were rendered less against the 
considerable by his rupture with the Pope, which ^^^^^' 
daily increased. The firm resolution which the 
Emperor seemed to have taken against restoring 
Placentia, together witli his repeated encroach- 
ments on the ecclesiastical jurisdiction, not pnly 
by the regulations contained in the Interim, but 
by his attempt to re-assemble the council of 
Trent, exasperated Paul to the utmost, who, 
with the weakness incidpnt to old age, grew 
more attached to his family, and more jealous of 
his authority, as he advanced in years. Pushed 
on by these passions, he made new efforts to 

VOL. ir. B 
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BOOK draw the French King into an alliance against 
^_ the Emperor * : but finding that Monarch, not- 
1^49. withstanding the hereditary enmity between 
him and Charles, and the jealousy with which 
he viewed the successful progress of the Impe- 
rial arms, as unwilling as formerly to involve 
himself in inunediate hostilities, he was obliged 
to contract his views, and to think of preventing 
future encroachments, since it was not in his 
power to inflict vengeance on account of those 
which were past For this purpose, he deter- 
mined to recal his grant of Parma and Flacentia, 
and after declaring them to be re-annexed to 
the Holy See, to indemnify his grandson Oc- 
tavio by a new establishment in the ecclesiastical 
state. By this expedient he hoped to gain two 
points of no small consequence. He, first of all» 
rendered his possession of Parma more secure } 
as the Emperor would be cautious of invading 
the patrimony of the church, though he might 
seize, without scruple, a town belonging to the 
house of Famese. In the next place, he would 
acquire a better chance of recovering Flacentia, 
as his solicitations to that effect might decently 
be urged with greater importunity, and would 
infallibly be attended with greater efifect, when 
he was considered not as pleading the cause of 
his own family, but as an advocate for the inte- 
rest of the Holy See. But while Paul was 
priding himself on this device, as a happy re- 
finement in policy, Octavio, an ambitious and 
high-spirited young man, who could not bear 

* Mem. de Bibier, ii. S90. 
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wiUi patiwce to be spoiled of one-half of his * O Q i 
territori^ by the rapaciousness of his fatber*]]i- , ^ 
law, and to be deprived of the other by the xst^ 
artifices of his grandfather, took measures in 
order to prevent the execution of a plan fatal 
to his interest; He set out secretly from Rome, 
ajid having first endeavoured to surprise Parma» 
which attempt was frustrated by the fidelity of 
the Grovemor to whom the Pope had intrusted 
the defence of the town, he made overtures to 
the EmpercHT, of renouncing all connection with 
ithe Pope, and of depending entirely on him for 
his future fortune. This unexpected defection 
of one of the Pope's own family, to an enemy 
whom he hated, irritated, almost to madness, a 
mind peevish with old age ; and there was no 
degree of severity, to which Paul might not 
have proceeded against a grandson whom he 
reproached as an unnatural apostate. But, hap- 
pily for Octavio, death prevented his carrying 
into execution the harsh resolutions which he 
had taken with respect to him, and put an end 
to his pontificate in the sixteenth year of his 
administration, and the eighty-second of his 
age,* 

^ Among nojEmy instances of the cre4^1ity or weakness <^ 
Iiistorians in attributing th^ death of illustrious personages 
|o extraordinary pauses, this is one. Almost all the historians 
ef the sixteen^ century affirm, that the death of Paul III. 
was od^asiani^ by the violept passions which the belunriour 
fif.lus grandson ei:cited ; that b^ing in&nned, whilfkb^ was 
xefre|K|^ himself ip on^ of his gardens near &om^, of Oo* 
tavio's atten^t op Parma^ as well as of his negotiations with 
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BOOK As this event had been long expected, them 
, ^ , was an extraordinary concourse of cardinals 



1550. 



the Emperor by meant of Gonzagft, he fainted away, contt-* 
nued lome hours in a awoon, then becanie feverish, and died 
within three days. This is the account given of it by Thu- 
anus, lib. vi. 21 1 . Adriani Istor. di suoi Tempi, lib. vii. 480., 
and by Father Paul, 280. Even Cardinal Pallavicini, better 
informed than any writer with regard to the events which hap- 
pened in the papal court, and, when not warped by prejudice 
or system, more accurate in relating them, agrees with their 
narrative in its chief circumstances. Pallav. b. ii. 74. Paruta, 
who wrote his history by command of the senate of Venice, 
relates it in the same manner. Historici Venez. voL iv. 212. 
But there was no occasion to search for any extraordinary 
cause to account for the death of an old man of eighty-two. 
There remains an authentic account of this event, in which 
we find none of those marvellous circumstances of which the 
historians are so fond. The Cardinal of Ferrara, who was 
intrusted with the affiurs of France at the court of Rome, 
and M. d'Urf§, Henry's ambassador in ordinary there, wrote 
an account to that monarch of the affiiir of Parma^ and of the 
Pope's death. By these it appears, that Octavio's attempt 
to surprise Parma, was made on the twentieth of October : 
that next day, in the evening, and not while he was airing 
himself in the gardens of Monte-Cavallo, the Pope received 
intelligence of what he had done ; that he was seized with 
such a transport of passion, and cried so bitterly, that his voice 
was heard in several apartments of the palace ; that next day, 
however, he was so well as to give an audience to the Cardinal 
Of Ferrara, and to go through business of different kinds ; 
that Octavio wrote a letter to the Pope, not to Cardinal Far- 
nese his brpther, intimating his resolution of throwing him- 
self into the arms of the Emperor ; tJiat the Pope received 
this on the twenty-first without any pew symptoms of emotion, 
and returned an answer to it ; that on Uie twenty-second 
of October, the day on which the Cardhial of Ferrara's letter 
is dated, the Pope was in his usual state of health. Mem. de 
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at Rome; and the. various competitors having BOOK 
had time to form their parties^ and to concert ^ , 
their measuiies their ambition and ij^tfxigues isso. 
protracted the conclave to a great lengtli. 
The Imperial and French factions strove, with 
emulation, to promote one of their, own num- 
ber, and had, by turns, the prospect of suc- 
cess.. But as Paul, during a long pontificate, 
had raised many to the purple^ and those 
chiefly persons of eminent abilities, as well 
as zealously devoted to his family. Cardinal 
Fameae had the command of a powei^ and 
united squadro^f by whose address and firmness Feb. 7di. 
he e^calted to the papal throne the .Cardinal tionofjii- 
di Monte, whom Paul had employed a^ bis ii"s'"- 
principal legate in. the CouncU of T^ent,- and 
trusted with his most secret intentions. He 
assumed the name of Julius III., and, in order 
to express his gratitude towards his benefactor, 
the first act of his administration was to put 



1 ■ ^ 



B.ibier,ii. 247. By a letter of M. d'Urf^y Nov. 5., it ap- 
pears that the Pope was in such good health, that on the 
third of thai month he had celebrated the anniversary of his 
coronation, with, the . usual solemnities. Ibidem, 251. By 
another letter from the same person, we learn that, on the 
sixth of Noveipber, a catarrh or defluction fell down on ^e 
Pope's lungs, with such dangerous symptoms, that his life was 
immediately despaired of. Ibid. 252. And by a third letter 
we are informed, .that he died November the t^nth. In none 
of thase letters ia-his death imputed to any extraordinary 
cramie. It appeara that more than twenty days elapsed be.- 
tween Octavio's attempt on Parma, and the death of his 
grand&ther, and that the'disease was the natural effect of old 
a^e, not one of those occasioned by violence of passion. 

b3 
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B 6 o K Oct&vio FanieBe in poMession of Panna. When 
X* tht injury which he did to the Holy See, by 
1550. alienating a territory of such value, was men* 
tioned by some of the cardinals, he briskly 
replied, ** That he would rather be a poor Popfe 
with the reputation of a gentleman, than a 
rich one, with the infamy of having forgotten 
the obligations conferred upon him, and the 
promises which he had made/^^ But all the 
lustre of this candour or generosity he quickly 
e£bced by an action most shockin^y indecent. 
Hisdiap According to an ancient and established prac- 
conduct tice, eiveiy Pope upon his election considers it 
as his privil^e to bestow, on whom he pleases, 
the Cardinal's hat, which falls to be disposed 
6f by his being invested with the triple crown. 
Julius, to the astonishment of the sacred ed- 
lege, conferred this mark of distinction, together 
with ample ecclesiastical revenues, and the 
^bt of bearing his name and arms, upon one 
Innocent, a youth of sixteen, bom of obscure 
parents, and known by the name of the Ape, 
f^om his having been trusted with the care* of 
an animal of that species, in the Cardinal di 
Monte's family. Such a prostitution of the 
highest dignity ift the church would have given 
omnce, even in theBe dark period^ when the 
credulous superstition of the people imboldened 
ecclesiastics to venture on the most fiagiant 
violations of decorum. But in an enlightened 
age, when, by the progrete ot kt)owk(^e and 
philosophy, the obligations of duty and decency 

^ Mctti. ae Rtbier. 
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were better understood, when a blind vene* BOOK 
ration, for the pontifical character was every ^- 
where abated, and one-half of Christendom in iseo. 
Qf^ax rebellion against the Papal See, this action 
was. viewed with horror. Rome was imme* 
diately filled with libels and pasquinades, which 
imputed the Pope's extravagant regard for such 
an unworthy object to the most criminal passions. 
The Protestants exclaimed against the absturdity 
of supposing that the infallible spirit of divine 
truth could dwell in a breast so impure, and 
called more loudly than ever, and with greater 
appearance of justice, for the immediate and 
thorough reformation of a church, the head 
of which was a disgrace to the Christian name»* 
The rest of the Pope's conduct was of a piece 
with this first specimen of his dispositions. 
Having now reached the summit of ecclesias- 
tical ambition, he seemed eager to indemnify 
himself by an unrestrained indulgence of his 
desires, for the self-denial or dissimulation which 
he had thought it prudent to practise while in a 
subordinate station. He became careless to so 
great a d^ree, of all serious business, that he 
could seldom be brought to attend to it, but in 
cases of extreme necessity ; and giving up him- 
self to amusements and dissipation of every kind, 
he imitated the luxurious el^ance of Leo rather 
than the severe virtue of Adrian, the latter of 
which it was necessary to display, in contending 

« Sldd. 492. F. Paul, 281. Pallavicii. 76. Thuaw. 
lib.vL 215. 
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BOOK with a sect whioh derived great credit from the 
^ ^ rigid and austere manners of its teachers.^ ./> 

The Pope, however ready to fulfil his engage- 
ments to the family of Famese, discoveied no 
inclination to observe the oath, which each car- 
dinal had taken when he entered the conclave, 
that if the choice should fall on him, he would 
immediately call the council to re*assume its 
deliberations. Julius knew by experience, how 
difficult it was to confine such a body of men 
within the narrow limits which it was the 
interest of the see of Rome to prescribe ; and 
how easily the zeal of some members, the rash* 
ness of others, or the suggestions of the Princes 
on whom they depended, might precipitate a 
popular and ungovernable assembly into for-* 
bidden enquiries, as well as dangerous decisions. 
He wished, for these reasons, to have eluded the 
obligation of his oath, and gave an ambiguous 
answer to the first proposals which were made 
to him by the Emperor with regard to that 
matter. But Charles, either from his natural 
obstinacy in adhering to the measures which he 
had once adopted, or from the mere pride of 
accomplishing what was held to be almost imi* 
possible, persisted in his resolution of forcing 
the Protestants to return into the bosom of the 
church. Having persuaded himself, that the 
authoritative decisions of the council might be 
employed with efficacy in combating their pre- 

n*. Pnul, 281, 
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judices, he, in co&sequence of that, persuasion* book 
continued to solicit earnestly that e new bull of ^* 
convocation might be issued; and the Pope 155a 
could not, with decency, reject that request 
When Julius found that he could not prevent 
the calling of a council, he endeavoured to 
take to himself all the merit of having pro- 
cured the meeting of an assembly, which was 
the object of such general desire and expect* 
ation. A congregation of cardinals, to whom 
he referred the consideration of what^was 
necessary for restoring peace to the church* 
recommended, by his direction, the speedy 
convocation of a council, as the most effectual 
expedient for that purpose ; and as the new 
heresies raged with the greatest violence in 
Germany, they proposed Trent as the place of 
its meeting, that, by a near inspection of the 
evil, the remedy might be applied with greater 
discernment and certainty of success. The Pope 
warmly approved of this advice, which he him- 
self had dictated, and sent nuncios to the 
Imperial and French courts, in order to make 
known his intentions.^ 

About this time, the Emperor had summoned a diet at 
a new didt to meet at Augsburg, in order to ^^^ 
enforce the observation of the Interim, and to ^^. ^^- 
procure a more authentic act of the supreme 
court in the empire, acknowledging the juri^ 
dictiim of the council, as well as an explicit 
promise of conforming to . its ^decrej^s. He J^n* 2^- 

« F. PiMil, 281- Pallav.ii. 77. 
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BOOK appeared there in person, together with his son 
^' the Prince of Spain. Fe# Electors were present* 
1550. hut all sent deputies in their name. Charles, 
notwithstanding the despotic authority with 
which he had given law in the empire during 
two years, knew that the qnrit of independence 
among the Oermans was not entirely subdued, 
and for that reason took care to overawe the 
diet by a considerable body of Spanish troqis 
which escorted him thither. The first point 
submitted to the Consideration of the diet, was 
the necessity of holding a council. All the 
popish members agreed, without difficulty, that 
the meeting of that assembly should be renewed 
at Trent, and promised an implicit acquiescence 
in its decrees. The Protestants, intimidated 
iLTid disunited, must have followed their ex- 
ample, and the resolution of the diet would have 
proved unanimous, if Maurice of Saxony had 
not begun at this time to disclose new inten« 
tions, and to act a part very different from that 
which he had so long assumed. 

Maurice By an artful dissimulation <^ his own senti* 

fo^'^de- ments; by address in paying court to the 

^^^ Kiiiperor ; and by the seeming zeal with which 

Btapettfr. he forwarded all his ambitious schemes, Maurice 

hiui raised himself to the electord dignity ) and 

having added the dominions of the elder branch 

of the Saxoh ^unily to his own, he was become 

the ttost powerfiil Prince ih Germany. But his 

long and intimate union with the Ethperor 

had affi>rded him many opportunities of ob- 

10 
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serving narrowly the dangerous tendency of b o o K 
that monarch's schemes. He saw the yoke x. 
that was preparing for his country; and frmn ,5^/ 
the rapid as well as formidable progress of 
the Imperial power^ was convinced that but a 
&w steps more remained to be taken, in order 
to vender Chailes as absolute a mmiarch in 
Germany as he had become in Spain. The 
mdpe eminent the condition was to which he 
Idmself had been exalted, the more solicitous 
did Maurice naturally become to maintain aU 
its rights and privileges, and the more did he 
dread the thoughts of descending from the 
rank of a IVince almost independent, to that 
of a vassal subject to the ccmimands of a master. 
At the same time, he perceived that Charles 
was bent on exacting a rigid conformity to the 
doctrines and rites of tiie Romish church, 
instead of allowing liberty of conscience, the 
jMTomise of which had allured several Protestant 
Princes to assist him in the war against the con- 
federates of Smalkalde. As he himself, notwith* 
standing all the compUances which he had made 
from motives of interest, w an excess of con- 
fidence in the Emperor, was sinoerdy attached 
to the Lutheran tenets, he determined not to 
be a tame spectator of the overthrow of a system 
which he believed to be fimnded m truth. 

Tma reiskilution, flowing frdm the love «f The poiiti- 
liberty bt wtl fot wligion. Was stirengthened by WhKf 
pt>Hfei6al and b^bHttfsttA c<miftd6ratiMid. th that ^^ 
elevated Station in which Maurice was ndw 
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I K placed, new and more extensive proq)ecti» open-^ 
^ ed to his view. JUis rank and {loweir' entitled 

\m.^ binoi to be the heaid. of the f riotMtaifti in the 
empire* His predec^essor, thed^r^led Elector, 
with inferior abilitieis and territories lew ^con-- 
aiderable, had acquired Buch Bfi a«Ksendant over 
the councils of the party ; and Maurice neither 
wanted discernment to seiB the advantage o£ thia 
pre-eminence, nor ambition to. aim at attaimng 
it. But he found himself in « situation which 
rendered the attempt no less difficult, than the 
ol^gect of it was important. On the one hand, 
the connection which he had formed with the 
Emperor was so intimate, that he could scarcely 
hope to take any step which tended to dissdve 
it, without alarming his jealousy, and drawing 
on himself the whole weight of that power, 
which had crushed the greatest confederacy ever 
formed in Germany. On the other hand, the 
calamities whidi he had brought on the Protest- 
ant party were so recent, as well as great, that 
it seemed almost impossible to regain their con- 
fidence, or to rally and reanimate a body, after 
he himself had been the chief instnmnent in 
breaking its union and vigour. These consider- 
ations were sufficient to have discouraged any 
person of a spirit less adventurous than Maurice's. 
But to him the grandeur and difficulty of the 
enterprise were allurements ; and he boldly re- 
solved on measures, the idea of which a genius 
of an inferior order could not have conceived, or 
would have trembled at the thoughts of the dan- 
ger that attended the execution of them^ 
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His passions concurred Ivith his interest in book 
confirming this resolution ; atnd the resentment ^ 
excited by an injury, which he sensibly felt, isso. 
added new force to the motives for opposing the The pai- 
Emperor, which sound policy suggested. Mau« ^^ ^^ 
rice, by his authority, had prevailed on the oi;erated 
Landgrave of Hesse to put his person in the ***" 

Emperor's power, and had obtained a promise 
from the Imperial ministers that he should not • 
be detained a prisoner. This had been violated 
in the manner already related. The unhappy 
Landgrave exclaimed as loudly against his son- 
in-law as against Charles. The Princes of Hesse 
rehired Maurice to fulfil his engagements to 
their father, who had lost his liberty by trusting 
to him ; and all Germany suspected him of 
having betrayed, to an implacable enemy, the 
friend whom he was most bound to protect. 
Roused by these solicitations or reproaches, as 
well as prompted by duty and afiecfion to his 
father-in-law, Maurice had employed not only 
entreaties but remonstrances in order to procure 
his release. All tliese Charles had disregarded ; 
and the shame of having been first deceived, 
and then slighted, by a Prince whom he had 
served with eeal as well as success, which 
merited a very different return, made such a 
deep impression on Maurice, that he waited 
with impatience for an opportunity of being 
revenged. 

The utmost caution as well as the most deli- The cau- 
cate address were requisite in taking every step ^d^^"'* 
towards this end ; as he had to guard, on the with 
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BOOK one handi against giving a premature alarm to 

^ the Emperor i whilei on the other» Mmething 

i^io. considerable and explicit was necessary to be 

which he iione, in order to regain the confidence of the 

carries ^ 

on his Protestant party. Maurice had accordingly 
*^^^*'^' applied all his powers of art and dissimulation 
to attain both these points. As be knew Charles 
to be inflexible with regard to the submission 
which he required to the Interims he did not 
hesitate one moment whether he should establish 
that form of doctrine aivd worship in his domi* 
nions : but being sensible how odious it was 
to his subjects, instead of violently imposing it 
on them by the mere terror of authority, as 
had been done in other parts of Germany, 
he endeavoured to render their obedience a 
He en- voiuntaiy deed of their own. For this purpose, 
iSm^n he had assembly the clergy of his country at 
Saxony. Leipsic, and had laid the Interim before them, 
together with the reasons which made it neces« 
sary to conform to it. He had gained some of 
them by promises, others he had wrought upon 
by threats, and all were intimidated by the 
rigour with which obedience to the Interim 
w/is extorted in the neighbouring provinces^ 
Even Melancthon, whose merit of every kind 
entitled him to the first place among the Pro- 
testant divines, being now deprived of the 
manly counsels of Luther, which were wont to 
inspire him with fortitude, and to preserve him 
steady amidst the storms and dangers that 
threatened the church, was seduced iota un- 
warrantable concessions, by the timidity of his 
temper» his fond desire of peace^ and his ex- 
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cessive complaisance towards persons of high book 
rank. By his arguments and authority, no lest ^ 
than by Maurice's address, the assembly was 1550. 
prevailed on to declare, '* that, in points which 
were purely indifferent, obedience was due to 
the commands of a lawful superior/' Founding 
upon this maxim, no less imcontrovertible in 
theory, than dangerous when carried into prac- 
tice, especially in religious matters, many of the 
Protestant ecclesiastics whom Maurice consulted, 
proceeded to class, among the number of things 
indifferent, several doctrines, which Luther had 
pointed out as gross and pernicious errors in the 
Romish creed; and placing in the same rank 
many of those rites which distinguished the 
reformed from the popish worship, they exhorted 
their people to comply with the Emperor's in- 
junctions concerning these particulars. ^ 

Bt this dexterous conduct, the introduction of Makw 
the Interim excited none of those violent con- ^^ 
vulsions in Saxony which it occasioned in other ^J^' 
provinces. But though the Saxons submitted, testant re- 
the more zealous Lutherans exclaimed against ^^"* 
Melancthon and his associates, as false brethren^ 
who were either so wicked as to apostatise from 
the truth altogether ; or so crafty as to betray it 
by subtile distinctions j or so feeble«spirited as 
to give it up from pusillanimity and criminal 
complaisance to a Prince, capable of sacrificing 

^ Sleid.481. 485. Jo. Laur. Moshemii Instiftutiooem Hist. 
Eccleslasticsy lib. iv. Helmst. 17559 4to. p. 748. J^ And. 
Schmidii Historia Interijiustioa, p. 70| &c. Helmst. 1730. 
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BOOK to his political interest that which he himself re^ 
, ^1 . garded as most sacred. Maurice, being consci- 
1550. ous what a colour of probability his past conduct 
gave to those accusations, as well as afraid of 
losing entirely the confidence of the Protestants, 
issued a declaration containing professions of his 
zealous attachment to the Reformed religion, and 
of his resolution to guard against all the errors 
or encroachments of the Papal See. ' 

At the Having gone so far in order to remove the, 

cowts the ^^^^^ ^^^ jealousies of the Protestants, he found 
Emperor, it neccssary to effiice the impression which such 
a declaration might make upon the Emperor. 
For that piu*pose, he not only renewed his pro- 
fessions of an inviolable adherence to his alliance 
with him, but as the city of Magdeburg still 
persisted in rejecting the Interim, he undertook 
to reduce it to obedience, and instantly set about 
levying troops to be employed in that service. 
This damped all the hopes which the Protestants 
began to conceive of Maurice, in consequence 
of his declaration, and left them more than ever 
at a loss to guess at his real intentions. Their 
former suspicion and distrust of him revived, 
and the divines of Magdeburg filled Grermany 
with writings in which they represented him as 
the most formidable enemy of the Protestant 
religion, who treacherously assumed an appear- 
ance of zeal for its interest, that he might 
more effectually execute his schemes for its 
destruction. 

« SJeid.485. 
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Tbis charge, supported by the evidence of re- book 
cent facts, as well as by his^iresent dubious con- ^ 
duot, gained such universal credit, that Maurice isso. 
was obliged to take a vigorous step in his own ]^S^?Ji,e 
vindication. As soon as the re-assembling of the »<x^ ^^ 
Council of Trent was proposed in the Diet, his fn^in the 
ambassadors protested that their maister would not <^<^*''^' 
acknowledge his authority, unless all the points 
which had been already decided there, were re- 
viewed, and considered as still undetermined; 
unless the Protestant divines had a full hearing 
granted them, and were allowed a decisive voice 
in the council ; and unless the Pope renounced 
his pretensions to preside in the council, engaged 
to submit to its decrees, and to absolve the 
bidiops from their oath of obedience^ that they 
mi^ht ddUiver their sentiments with greater free- 
dom. These demands, which were higher than 
any that the Reformers had ventured to make, 
even when the zeal of their party was warmest, 
or their affidrs most prosperous, counterbalanced, 
in some degree, the impression which Maurice's 
preparations against Magdeburg had made upon 
the minds of the Protestants, and kept them in 
suspense with regard to his designs. At the same 
time, he had dexterity enough to represent this 
part of his conduct in such a light to the Empe- 
ror, that it gave him no offence, and occasioned 
no interruption of the strict confidence which 
subsisted between them. What the pretexts were 
which he employed, in order to give such a bold 
declaration an innocent appearance, the contem- 
porary historians have not explain^ ; that they 

roL. IV. c 
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BOOK imposed upon Charles is certain, for he still con* 

. ^ . tinned not only to prosecute his plan, as well 

uso. concerning the Interim as the council, with the 

same ardour, but to place the same confidence 

in Maurice, with regard to the execution of both. 

moi^to '^^^ Pope's resolution concerning the council 
make war not being yet known at Augsburg, the chief 
of Mi^de^ business of the Diet was to enforce the observa- 
^'^- tion of the Interim. As the senate of Magde- 
burg, notwithstanding various endeavours to 
frighten or to soothe them into compliance, not 
only persevered obstinately in their opposition to 
the Interim, but began to strengthen the fortifi- 
cations of their city, and to levy troops in their 
own defence, Charles required the Diet to assist 
him in quelling this audacious rebellion against a 
decree of the empire. Had the members of the 
Diet been left to act agreeably to their own in- 
clination, this denuuid would have been rejected 
without hesitation. All the Germans who fa- 
voured, in any degree, the new opinions in reli- 
gion, and many who were influenced by no other 
consideration than jealousy of the Emperor's 
growing power, regarded this effort of the citi- 
zens of Magdeburg, as a noble stand for the 
liberties of their country. Even such as had not 
resolution to exert the same spirit, admired the 
gallantry of their enterprise, and wished it suc- 
cess. But the presence of the Spanish troops, 
together with the dread of the Emperor's dis- 
pleasure, overawed the members of the Diet to 
such a degree, that, without venturing to utter 
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their own sentiments, they tamely ratified, by book 
their votes, whatever the Emperor was pleased to ^ ^' ^ 
prescribe. The rigorous decrees which Charles 1540. 
had issued by his own authority against the 
Magdeburgers, were confirmed ^ a resolution 
was taken to raise troops in order to besiege the 
city in form ; and persons were named to fix the 
contingent in men or money to be furnished by 
each state. At the same time, the Diet peti- ff^^ 
tioned that Maiuice might be intrusted with the G«ierai. 
command of that army ; to which Charles gave 
his consent with great alacrity, and with high 
encomiums upon the wisdom of the choice which 
they had made. ^ As Maurice conducted all his 
schemes with profound and impenetrable se- 
crecy, it is probable that he took no step avow- 
edly in order to obtain this charge. The recom- 
mendation of his countrymen was either purely 
accidental, or flowed from the opinion generally 
entertained of his great abilities; and neither 
the Diet had any foresight, nor the Emperor 
any dread, of the consequences which followed 
upon this nomination. Maurice accepted, with- 
out hesitation, the command to which he was 
recommended, instantly discerning the impor- 
tant advantages which he might derive &om 
having it committed to him. 

Meanwhile, Julius, in preparing the bull for Thecoun- 
the convocation of the council, observed aU those mon«i'to 
tedious forms which the court of Rome can art* re-assem- 

bleat 
Trent. 

«> Sleid. 50S. 512. December. 
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BOOK fully employ to* retard any disagreeable measure. 
, '.^ . At last, however, it was published, and the coun- 

1550. cil was summoned to meet at Trent on the first 
day of the ensuing month of May. As he knew 
that many of the Germans rejected or disputed 
the authority and jurisdiction which the Papal 
See claims with respect to general councils, he 
took care, in the preamble of the bull, to assert, 
in the strongest terms, his own right, not only 
to ciall and preside in that assembly, but to ditect 
its proceedings; nor would he soften these ex- 
pressions, in any degree, in compliance with the 
repeated solicitations of the Emperor, who fore- 
saw what offence they would give, and what 
construction might be put on them. They were 
censured accordingly with great severity by se- 
veral members of the Diet; but whatever disgust 

1551. or suspicion they excited, such complete influence 
over all their deliberations had the Emperor ac- 
quired, that he procured a recess, in which the 
authority of the council was recognised, and de- 
clared to be the proper remedy for the evils which 
at that time afflicted the church ; all the Princes 
and states of the empire, such as had made in- 
novations^ in religion, as well as those who ad- 
hered to the system of their forefathers, were 
required to send their representatives to the coun- 
cil; the Emperor engaged to grant a safe-conduct 
to such as demanded it, and to secure them an 
impartial hearing in the council; he promised to 
fix his residence in some city of the.empire, in 
the neighbourhood of Trent, that he might pro- 
tect the members of the council by his presence, 
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and take care that» by conducting their deliber- book 
ati<ms agreeably to Scripture and the doctrine ot- ^ 
the fathers, they might bring them to a desirable i^^^i. 
issue* In tliis recess, the observation of the In- 
terim was more strongly enjoined than ever; and 
the Emperor threatened all who had hitherto 
neglected or refused to conform to it, with the 
severest effects of his vengeance, if * the/ persisted 
in their disobedience.^ 

During the meeting of this Diet, a new at- Another 
tempt was made, in order tD procure liberty to ^^^l ^ 
the Landgrave. That Prince, no^e reconciled p««^ure 

X !>• 'x -I.' r A» 1 the Land- 

to nis Situation by time, grew every day more grave u- 

impatient of restraint. Having often applied to ^^*^> • 
Maurice and the Elector of Brandenburg, who 
took every occasion of* soliciting the Emperor in 
his behalf, though without any effect, he now 
commanded his sons to summon them, with legal 
formality, to perform what was contained in the 
bond which they had granted him, by surrender- 
ing themselves into their hands to be treated with 
the; same rigour as the Emperor had used him. 
This furnished them with a fresh pretext for re- 
newing their application to the Emperor, to- 
other with an additional argument to enforce 
it. Charles finnly resolved not to grSnt their 
request; though, at the same time, being ex- 
tremely desirous to be delivered from their in- 
cessant importunity, he endeavoured to prevail 

1 Sleid. 512. Thuan. lib. vi. 298. Goldasti Constit. Impe^ 
riales, vol. li. 340. 
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B O o K on the Landgrave to give up the bond which he 
^ ^' , had received from the two Electors. But that 
1551. Prince refusing to part with a security which he 
deemed essential to his safety, the Emperor boldly 
cut the knot which he could not untie ; and by a 
public deed annulled the bond which Maurice 
and the Elector of Brandenburg had granted^ 
absolving 'them from aU their engagements to the 
Landgrave. No pretension to a power so per- 
nicious to society as that of abrogating at plea- 
sure the most sacred laws of honour, and most 
formal obligations of public faith, had hitherto 
been formed by any but the Roman Pontiffi» 
who, in consequence of their claim of supreme 
power on earth, arrogate the right of dispensing 
with precepts and duties of every kind* All Ger- 
many was filled with astonishment when Charles 
assumed the same prerogative. The state of 
subjection, to which the empire was reduced^ 
appeared to be more rigorous, as well as into- 
lerable, than that of the most wretched and en- 
slaved nations, if the Emperor, by an arbitrary 
decree, might cancel those solemn contracts, 
which are the foundation of that mutual confi- 
dence whereby men are held together in social 
union. The Landgrave himself now gave up all 
hopes of recovering his liberty by the Emperor's 
consent, and endeavoured to procure it by his 
own address. But the plan which he had formed 
to deceive his guards being discovered, such of 
his attendants as he had gained to favour his 
escape, were put to death, and he was confined 
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in the citadel of Mechlin more closely than book 
ever/ ^ 



1551. 



Another transaction was carried on during charies*f 
this diet, with respect to an affair more nearly pJI^^^m 
interesting to the Emperor, and which occa- the impe» 
sioned likewise a general alarm among the Princes jJJ^ 
of the empire. Charles, though formed with PhiKp. 
talents which fitted him for conceiving and con- 
ducting great designs, was not capable, as ha9 
been often observed, of bearing extraordinary 
success. Its operation on his mind was so vio- 
lent and intoxicating, that it elevated him be- 
yond what was moderate or attainable, and 
turned his whole attention to the pursuit of vast 
but chimerical objects. Such had been the effect 
of his victory over the confederates of Smalkalde. 
He did not long rest satisfied with the substantial 
and certain advantages which were the result of 
that event, but, despising these, as poor or in- 
considerable fruits of such great success, he 
aimed at nothing less than at bringing all Ger- 
many to an uniformity in religion, and at ren- 
dering the Imperial power despotic. These were 
objects extremely splendid indeed, and alluring 
to an ambitious mind; the pursuit of them, 
however, was attended with manifest danger, 
and the hope of attaining them very uncertain. 
But the steps which he had already taken to- 
wards them having been accompanied with such 
successy his imagination, warmed with contem- 

^ Sl^d. 5(M. Thuan. 1. vi. 2S4, 235. 
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BOOK plating this alluring object, overiooked or de- 
, ^' , spised all remaining difficulties. As he <:on- 
1551. ceived the execution of his plan to be certain, 
he began to be solicitous how he might render 
the possession of such an important acquisition 
perpetual in his family, by transmitting the Grer- 
man empire, together with the kingdoms of 
Spain, and his dominions in Italy and the Low- 
Countries to his son. Having long revolved 
this flattering idea in his mind, without com- 
municating it, even to those ministers whom he 
most trusted, he had called Philip out of Spain, 
in hopes that his presence would facilitate the 
carrying forward the scheme. 

The obsta- Great obstacles, however, and such as would 
stood in its h&ve deterred any ambition less accustomed to 
^*y« overcome difficulties, were to be surmounted. 
He had, in the year one thousand five hundred 
and thirty, imprudently assisted in procuring his 
brother Ferdinand the dignity of King of the 
Romans, and there was no probability that this 
Prince, who was still in the prime of life, and 
had a son grown up to the years of manhood, 
would relinquish, in favour of his nephew, the 
near prospect of the Imperial throne, which 
Charles's infirmities and declining state of health 
opened to himself. This did not deter the Em- 
peror from venturing to make the proposition ; 
and when Ferdinand, notwithstanding his pro- 
found reverence for his brother, and obsequious 
submission to his wiU in other instances, rejected 

15 
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it in a peremptory tone, he was not discouraged BOOK 
by one repulse. He renewed his applications to ^ 
him by his sister, Mary Queen of Hungary, to issi. 
whom Ferdinand stood indebted for the crowns 
both of Hungary and Bohemia, and who, by her 
great abilities, tempered with extreme gentleness 
of disposition, had acquired an extraordinary 
influence over both the brothers. She entered 
warmly into a measure, which tended so mani- 
festly to aggrandise the house of Austria ; and 
flattering herself that she could tempt Ferdinand 
to renounce the reversionary possession of the Im- 
perial dignity for an immediate establishment, she 
assured him that the Emperor, by way of compen- 
sation for his giving up his chance of succession, 
would instantly bestow upon him territories of 
very considerable value, and pointed out in par- 
ticular those of the Duke of Wurtemburg, which 
might be confiscated upon diflerent pretexts. 
But neither by her address nor entreaties, could 
she induce Ferdinand to approve of apian, which 
would not only have degraded him from the 
highest rank among the monarchs of Europe to 
that of a subordinate and dependent Prince, but 
would have involved both him and his posteii'ity in 
perpetual contests. He was, at the same time, more 
attached to his children, than by a rash conces- 
sion to frustrate all the high hopes, in prospect 
of which they had been educated. 

Notwithstanding the immoveable firmness Hiscndca- 
whjch Ferdinand discovered, the Emperor did IilSmount 

these. 
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BOOK not abandon his scheme. He flattered 4iims^ 
, 3, . that he might attain the object in view by another 
1551. channel, and that it was not impossible to prevail 
on the Electors to cancel their former choice of 
Ferdinand, or at least to elect Philip a sec(Mid 
King of the Romans, substituting him as next in 
succession to his uncle. With this view he took 
Philip along with him to the diet, that the Ger- 
mans might have an opportunity to observe and 
become acquainted witii the Prince, in behalf of 
whom he courted their interest ; and he himself 
employed all the arts of address or insinuation to 
gain the Electors, and to prepare them for listen- 
ing with a favourable ear to the proposal. But 
no sooner did he venture upon mentioning it to 
tiiem, than they, at once, saw and trembled at the 
consequences with which it would be attended^ 
They had long felt all the inconveniences of hav- 
ing placed at the head of the empire a Prince 
whose power and dominions were so extensive ; 
if they should now repeat the folly, and continue 
the Imperial crown, like an hereditary dignity, 
in the same family, they foresaw that they would 
give the son an opportunity of carrying on that . 
system of oppression which the father hadb^un ; 
and would put it in his power to overturn what- 
ever was yet left entire in the ancient and vene- 
rable fabric of the German constitution. 

Philip's The character of the Prince, in whose favour 

character ... ^ i* •!_• i 

disagree- this extraordinary proposition was made, ren- 
Gcnnai^^ dered it still less agreeable. Philip, though pos- 
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sessed with an insatiable desire of power, was a B o o K 
stranger to all the arts of i conciliating good-wilK ^ 
Haughty, ^reserved, and severe, he, instead of 1551. 
gaining new friends, disgusted the ancient and 
most devoted partisans of the Austrian interest. 
He scorned to take the trouble of acquiring the 
language of the country to the government of 
which he aspired; nor would he condescend to pay 
the Germans the compliment of accommodating 
himself, during his residence among them, to 
their manners and customs. He allowed the 
Electors and most iUustrious Princes in Germany 
to remain in his presence uncovered, affecting a 
stately and distant demeanour which the greatest 
of the German Emperors, and even Charles him* 
self, amidst the pride of power and victory, had 
never assumed. ' On the other hand, Ferdinand, 
firom the time of his arrival in Germany, had 
studied to render himself acceptable to the peo- 
ple, by a conformity to their manners, which 
seemed to flow from choice ; and his son Maxi- 
milian, who was bom in Germany, possessed, in 
an eminent degree, such amiable qualities as 
rendered him the darling of his countrymen, and 
induced them to look forward to his election as 
a most desirable event. Their esteem and affeo- 
tion for him fortified the resolution which sound 
policy had suggested, and determined the Ger- 
mans to prefer the popular virtues of Ferdinand 

# 

I Frediman Andres Zulich DiMertatio politico-historica 
de Naevb politicis Caroli V.| Lips. 1706. 4te. p. 21. 
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BOOK and his soii^ to the stubborn austerity of Philips 
, ^ , which interest could not soften, nor arobitiofr 
155.1 teach him to disguise. All the Electors, the 
obiiged\o occlesiastical as well as secular, concurred in€ic« 
relinquish pressing such Strong disapprobation of the mea* 
fcheme. sure, that Charles, notwithstanding the reluc* 
tance with which he gave up any point, was 
obliged to drop the scheme as impracticable. 
By his unseasonable perseverance in pushing it, 
he had not only filled the Germans with new 
jealousy of his ambitious designs, but laid the 
foundation of rival ship and discord in the Aus- 
trian family, and forced his brother Ferdinand, 
in self-defence, to court the Electors, particU" 
larly Maurice of Saxony, and to form sucb con- 
nections with them as cut off all prospect of re- 
newing the proposal with success. Philip, soured 
by his disappointment, was sent back to Spain, 
to be called thence when any new scheme of 
ambition should render his presence necessary."* 

Tiie Pope Having relinquished this plan of domestic 

rorfornfr ambition, which had long occupied and en- 

rec^er^ grossed him, Charles imagined that he would 

Parraa and now have leisure to turn all his attention towards 

his grand scheme of establishing uniformity of 

religion in the empire, by forcing all the con* 

tending parties to acquiesce in the decisions of 

the council of Trent. But such was the extent 

•«' Sleid. 505. Thuan. 180. 238. Memoir, de Ribier, ii. 
219. 281. 8H. Adriani Istor, Hb. vjii. 507. 520. 
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cf hiB dominions, the variety of connections in BOOK 
which this entangled him, and the multiplicity ^ 
of events to which these gave rise, as seldom 1551. 
allowed him to apply his whole force to any one 
object. The machine which he had to conduct 
was so great and complicated, that an unforeseen 
irregularity or obstruction in one of the inferior 
wheels oflen disconcerted the motion of the 
whole, and prevented his deriving from them 
all the beneficial efl^s which he expected. Such 
an unlooked-for occurrence happened at this 
juncture, and created new obstacles to the exe- 
cution of his schemes with regard to religion. 
Julius III., though he had confirmed Octavio 
Farnese in the possession of the dutchy of Parma, 
during the first effusions of his joy and gratitude 
on his promotion to the papal throne, soon began 
to repent of his own generosity, and to be ap- 
prehensive of consequences which either he did 
not foresee, or had disregarded, while the sense 
of his obligations to the family of Farnese was 
recent. The Emperor still retained Placentia 
in his hands, and had not relinquished his pre- 
tensions to Parma as a fief of the empire. Gon- 
zaga, the governor of Milan, having by the 
part which he took in the murder of the late 
Duke Peter Ludovico, offered an insult to the 
family of Farnese, which he knew could never 
be forgiven, had, for that reason, avowed its 
destruction, and employed all the influence which 
His great abilities, as well as long services, gave 
him with the Emperor, in persuading him to 
seize Parma by force of arms. Charles, in com- 
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BOOK pliance with his solicitations, and that he m^fat 
^ gratify his own desire of annexing Parma to the 
issu Milanese, listened to the proposal ; and Gonzaga, 
ready to take encouragement from the slightest 
sq^pearance of approbation, began to assemble 
troops, and to make other preparations for the 
execution of his scheme. 

Octavio OcTAvio, who saw the impending danger, 
cS^Oxe found it necessary for his own safety, to increase 
M^tance ^q ganisou of his capital, and to levy soldiers for 
defending the rest of the country. But as the 
expense of such an effi>rt far exceeded his scanty 
revenues, he represented his situation to the Pope, 
and implored that protection and assistance which 
was due to him as a vassal of the church. The 
Imperial minister, however, had already pre-oc- 
cupied the Pope's ear ; and by discoursing con- 
tinually concerning the danger of giving offence 
to the Emperor, as well as the imprudence of 
supporting Octavio in an usurpation so detrimen- 
tal to the Holy See, had totally alienated him 
from the family of Famese. Octavio's remon- 
strance and petition met, of consequence, with 
a cold reception ; and he, despairing of any 
assistance from Julius, began to look round for 
protection from some other quarter. Henry II. 
of France was the only Prince powerful enough 
to afford him this protection, and fortunately he 
was now in a situation which allowed him to 
grant it. He had brought his transactions with 
the two British kingdoms, which had hitherto di- 
verted his attention from the ajQSdrs of the Con- 
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tinent, to such an issue as he desired. This he b O O K 
had effected partly by the vigour of his arms, ^ 
partly by his dexterity in taking advantage of the 1551. 
political factions which raged in both kingdoms 
to such a degree, as rendered the councils of the 
Scots violent and precipitate, and the operations 
of the English feeble and unsteady. He had pro* 
cured from the English favourable conditions of 
peace for his allies the Scots ; he had prevailed 
on the nobles of Scotland not only to affiance 
their young Queen to his son the Dauphin, but 
even to send her into France, that she might be 
educated under his eye; and had recovered 
Boulogne, together with its dependencies, which 
had been conquered by Henry VIII. 

The French King having gained points of so ^ league 
much consequence to his crown, and disengaged ry n. 
himself with such honour from the burden of sup- 
porting the Scots, and maintaining a war against 
England,- was now at full leisure to pursue the 
measures which his hereditary jealousy of the 
Emperor's power naturally suggested. He listen- 
ed, accordingly, to the first overtures which Oc- 
tavio Famese made him ; and embracing eagerly 
an opportunity of recovering footing in Italy, he 
instantly concluded a treaty,, in which he bound 
himself to espouse his cause, and to furnish him 
all the assistance which he desired. This trans- 
action could not long be kept secret from the 
Pope, who„ foreseeing the calamities which must 
follow if war were rekindled so near the eccle- 
siastici^ state» immediately issued monitory let- 
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BOOK ters, requiring Octavio to relinquish his new 

^' alliance. Upon his refusal to comply with the 

1551. requisition, he soon after pronounced his fief to 

be forfeited, and declared war against him as a 

disobedient and rebellious vassal. But, as with 

his own forces alone, he could not hope to sub* 

due Octavio while supported by such a powerful 

ally as the King of France, he had recourse te 

the Emperor, who being extremely solicitous to 

prevent the establishment of the French in Pajr- 

ma, ordered Gonzaga to second Julius with all 

Occasiotis his troops. Thus the French took the field as 

mlwaTof ^^^ allies of Octavio ; the . Imperialists as the 

hostilities protectors of* the Holy See ; and hostilities com- 

between m ' 

Charles meuccd between them, while Charles and Henry ' 
andHeory. themselves Still affected to give out that they 
would adhere inviolably to the peace of Cres]f)y. 
The war of Parma was not distinguished by any 
memorable event. Many small rencounters 
happened with alternate success ; the Frei^ch 
ravaged part of the ecclesiastical territories ; the 
Imperialists laid waste the Parmesan ; and the 
latter, after having begun to besiege Parma in 
form, were obliged to abandon the enterprise 
with disgrace. " 

Retards ^^T the motious and alarm which this war, or 
in^ofOie ^^ preparations for it, occasioned in Italy, pre- 
council, vented most of the Italian prelates from repairing 

» ^driani Istor. lib. viii. 505, 514, 524. Sleid. 51S. Pa- 
ruta, p, 220. Lettere del Caro scritte al nome del Card, Far* 
nese, torn. ii.p. 11, &c. 
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to Trent on the first of May, the day appointed book 
for re-assembling the council j and though the , J^ , 
Papal legates and nuncios resorted thither, they 1551. 
were obliged to adjourn the council to the first 
of September, hoping such a number of prelates 
might then assemble, that they might with de- 
cency begin their deliberations. At that time 
about sixty prelates, mostly from the ecclesias- 
tical state, or from Spain, together with a few 
Germans, convened.** The session was opened Henry 
with the accustomed formalities, and the fathers a^sTthe 
were about to proceed to business, when the ^^^^^^ 
Abbot of Bdlozane appeared, and presenting 
letters of credence as ambassador from the King 
of France, demanded audience. Having ob- 
tained it, he protested, in Henry's name, against 
an assembly called at such an improper juncture, 
when a war, wantonly kindled by the Pope, 
made it impossible for the dq>uties from the 
GalUcan church to resort to Trent in safety, or 
to deliberate concerning articles of faith and 
discipline with the requisite tranquillity; he 
declared, that his master did not acknowledge 
this to be a general or oecumenic council, but 
must consider, and would treat it as a particular 
and partial convention. *" The legate affected to 
despise this protest ; and the prelates proceed- 
ed, notwithstanding, to examine and decide the 
great points in controversy concerning tlie sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper, penance, and 
extreme unction. This measure of the French 

• F.Paul, 268. 

P Sieid. 518. Thuan. 282. F. Paul, 301. 
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BOOK Monarch, howevtri gave a deep wound to thm 
, ^_' credit of* the council, at the very commoncement 
ii$\» of it« deliberation!. The Ocrmans could not 
pay much regard to an assembly, the authority 
of which the second Prince in Christemlom had 
formally disclaimed, or feel any great reverence 
for the decisions of a few men, who arrogated 
to themselves all the rights belonging to the 
representatives of the church tmiversali a titW 
to which they had such poor pretensions* 

vioimcs Tnz Emperor, nevertheless, was strainitig hia 
]^mp«ror*i (authority to the utmost, in order to establiiJi the 
woew^ reputation and jurisdiction of the coundL He 
tiiil'^o"'* had prevailed on the three ecclesiastical Electors, 
trnnntfi. ^^Q prelates of greatest power and dignity in the 
church next to the Pope, to repair thither in 
person. He had obliged several German bishops 
of inferior rank, to go to Trent themselves, or 
to send their proxies. He granted an Imperial 
ftafe-conduct to the ambassadors nominated by 
the Elector of Brandenburg, the Duke of Wur- 
tomburg, and otlier Protestants, to attend the 
coiuicil', and exhorted them to send their di« 
vines thither, in order to propound, explain, and 
defend their doctrine. At the same timei hi» 
^eal anticipated the decrees of tlie council ) and 
as if the opinions of the Protestants had already 
been condemned, he took largo steps towards 
exterminating them. With this intention, he 
called together the ministers of Augsburg ; and 
nfter interrogating them concerning several con* 
troverted points, enjoined them to teach nothing 
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with r^pect to these, contrary to the tenets of b o o K 
the Romish church. - Upon their declining to x. 
cconply with a requisition so contrary to the 1551. 
dictates of their consciences, he commanded 
them to leave the town in three days, without 
ireveaUng to any person the cause of their banish- 
ment} he prohibited them to preach for the 
fatMe in any provirice of the empire; and 
obliged them to take an oath that they would 
punctually obey these injunctions. They were 
not the only victims to his zeal. The Protestant 
(dergy, in most of the cities in the circle of 
Swabia, were ejected with the same violence ; 
imd in many places, such magistrates as had 
^tmguii^ed themselves by their attachment to 
the new opinions, were dismissed with the most 
abrupt irregularity, and their offices filled, in 
consequence of the Emperor's arbitrary appoint-* 
ment, with the most bigoted of their adversa- 
ried. ITie Reformed worship was almost entirely 
sup]^^^sed throughout that extensive province. 
The ancient and fundamental privileges of the 
free cities were violated. ^ The people were 
compelled to attend the ministration of priests, 
whom they regarded with horror, as iddiaters ; 
aod tO'Subtnit to the jurisdiction of magistrates, 
whom they detested as usurpers. ** 

Tiffi Emperor, after tliis discovery, which was His endca- 
more explicit than any that he had hitherto gu|^rtth« 
mfade, of his intention to subvert the German council 

^ Sleid. 516. 528. Thuan. 276. 
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BOOK constitution, as well as to extirpate the* Pro- 
-^ testant religion, set out for Inspruck in the 
1551. Tyrol. He fixed his residence in that city, as, 

November, j^y j^g situation in the neighbourhood of Trent, 
and on the confines of Italy, it appeared a com- 
modious station whence he might inspect the 
operations of the council, and observe the pro- 
gress of the war in the Parmesan, without losing 
sight of such occurrences as might happen in 
Germany/ 

Thesiw DuEiNG thesc transactions, the siege of Mag- 
burg.^ ^ deburg was carried on with various success* At 
the time when Charles proscribed the citizens of 
Magdeburg, and put them under the ban of the 
empire, he had exhorted and even enjoined all 
the neighbouring states to take arms against 
them, as rebels and common enemies. Encou- 
raged by hfi' exhortations as well as promises, 
George of Mecklenberg, a younger brother of 
the reigning Duke, an active and ambitious 
Prince, collected a considerable number of those 
soldiers of fortune who had accompanied Henry 
of Brunswick in all his wild enterprises; and 
though a zealous Lutheran himself, invaded the 
territories of the Magdeburgers, hoping that, 
by the merit of this service, he might procure 
some part of their domains to be allotted to him 
as an establishment. The citizens, unaccustomed 
as yet to endure patiently the calamities of 
war, could not be restrained from sallying out 

' Sleid. 329. 
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in order to save their lands from being laid B o O iC 
waste. They attacked the Duke of Mecklen- ^ ^^ j 
burg with more resolution than conduct, and 155). 
were repulsed with great slaughter. But as 
they were animated with that unconquerable 
spirit, which flows from zeal for religion co- 
operating with the love of civil hberty, far from 
being disheartened by their misfortune, they 
prepared to defend themselves with vigour. 
Many of the veteran soldiers who had served in 
the long wars between the Emperor and King 
of France, crowding to their standards under 
able and experienced officers, the citizens ac- 
quired military skill by degrees, and added all 
the advantages of that to the efforts of undaunted 
courage. The Duke of Mecklenburg, notwith- 
standing the severe blow which he had given 
the Magdebiu'gers, not daring to invest a town 
strongly fortified, and defended by such a gar- 
rison, continued to ravage the open country. 

As the hopes of booty drew many adventurers Maurice^ 
to the camp of this young Prince, Maurice of ^^^^ 
Saxony began to be jealous of the power which of the 
he possessed by being at the head of such a ^Jhwh car- 
numerous body, and marching towards Magde- "ledonthe 
burg with his own troops, assumed the supreme 
command of the whole army, an honour to 
which his high rank and great abilities, as well 
as the nomination of the diet, gave him an 
-indisputable title. With this united force, he 
invested the town, and began the siege in form ; 
claiming great merit with the Emperor on that 

D 3 
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*B o o K account, as, from his zeal to es^ecute tbe Im-^ 
^ penal decree, he was ejcposing himself once moie 
1551. to the censures and maledictions of the party 
with which he agreed in religious sentiments. 
But the approaches to tbe town went on slowly ; 
the garrison interrupted the besiegers by frequent 
sallies, in one of which George of Mecklenbui^ 
was taken prisoner, levelled part of their works, 
and cut off the soldiers in their advanced posts. 
While the citizens of Magdeburg, animated by 
the discourses of their pastors, and the soldiers, 
encouraged by the example of their officers, en- 
dured all the hardships of a siege without mur- 
muring, and defended themselves with the same 
ardour which they had at |irst discovered ; the 
troops of the besiegers acted with extremie re- 
missness, repining at every thing that they suf- 
fered in a service which they disliked. They 
broke out, more than once, into open mutiny, 
demanded the arrears of their pay, which, as 
the members of the Germanic body sent in their 
contributions towards defraying the expenses 
of the war sparingly and with great reluctance, 
amounted to a considerable sum.' Maurice, 
too, had particular motives, though such as he 
durst not avow at that juncture, which induced 
him not to push the siege with vigour, and made 
him choose rather to continue at the head of aij^ 
army exposed to all the imputations which his 
dilatory proceedings drew upon him, than to 
precipitate a conquest that might have brought 

•Thuan.277. Skid. 514. 
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him some accession of reputation, but would have book 
rendered it necessary to disband his forces. ^ 

1551. 

At last, the inhabitants of the town beginning The dtv 
to suffer distress from want of provisions, and ^'moJ 
Maurice, finding it impossible to protract matters "^^- 
any longer without filling the Emperor with such 
suspicions as might have disconcerted jdl his 
measures, he concluded a treaty of capitulation 
with the dty upon the following conditions : —^ 
That the Magdeburgers should humbly implcMre Not. 5. 
pardon of the Emperor ; that they should not 
for the future take arms, or enter into any alii- 
ance against the house of Austria ; that they 
should submit to the authority of the Imperial 
chamber ; that they should conform to the de« 
cree of the diet at Augsbui^ with respect to 
rdigion; that the new fortifications added to 
the town should be demolished ; that they should 
pay a fine of fifty thousand crowns, deliver up 
twelve pieces of ordnance to the Emperor, and 
set the Duke of Mecklenburg, together with 
their other prisoners, at liberty, without ransom. 
Next day their gsurison marched out, and 
Maurice took possession of the town with great 
mflitary pomp. 



•» 



Before the terms of capitulation were settled, Maurice' 
Maurice had held many conferences witii Albert JJ^j^ 
Count Mansfeldt, who had the chief command ture. 
in Magdeburg. He consulted likewise with 
Count Heideck, an officer who had served with 
great reputation in the army of die lei^ue of 

D 4 
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BOOK Smalkalde, whom the Emperor had proscribed 
^ ^'_ on account of his zeal for that cause, but whom 
1551. Maurice had, notwithstanding, secretly engaged 
in his service, and admitted into the most inti- 
mate confidence. To them he communicated 
a scheme, which he had long revolved in his 
mind, for procuring liberty to his father-in-law 
the Landgrave, for vindicating the privileges of 
the Germanic body, and setting bounds to the 
dangerous encroachment of the Imperial power. 
Having deliberated with them concerning the 
measures which might be necessary for securing 
the success of such an arduous enterprise, he 
gave Mansfeldt secret assurances that the foTtiA- 
cations of Magdeburg should not be destroyed, 
and that the inhabitants should neither be dis- 
turbed in the exercise of their religion, nor be 
deprived of any of their ancient immunities. 
In order to engage Maurice more thoroughly 
from considerations of interest to fulfil these 
engagements, the senate of Magdeburg elected 
him their Burgrave, a dignity which had for* 
merly belonged to the electoral house of Saxony, 
and which entitled him to a very ample ju- 
risdiction not only in the city but in its de- 
pendencies.* 

the a^ Thus the citizens of Magdeburg, after en- 
hTdSivcd during a siege of twelve months, and struggling 
n^otS-* ^^ ^^^ liberties, religious and civil, with an in- 

tions with 

theMagde- 

burgers. ' Sleid. 528« Thuan. 276. Obsidionis Magdeburgici 
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vincible fortitude, worthy of the cause in which BOOK 
it was exerted, had at last the good fortune to , ^ ^ 
conclude a treaty, which left them in a better 1551. 
condition than the rest of their countrymen, 
whom their timidity or want of public spirit 
had betrayed into such mean submissions to the 
Emperor. But while a great part of Germany 
applauded the gallant conduct of the Magdebur- 
gers, and rejoiced in their having escaped the de- 
struction with which they had been threatened, 
all admired Maurice's address in the conduct 
of his negotiation with them, as well as the 
dexterity with which he converted every event 
to his own advantage. They saw with amaze- 
ment, that after having afflicted the Mag- 
deburgers during many months with all the 
calamities of war, he was at last, by their volun- 
tary election, advanced to the station of highest 
audiority in that city which he had so lately be- 
sieged; that after having been so long the object 
of their satirical invectives as an apostate, and 
an enemy to the religion which he professed, 
they seemed now to place unbounded confidence 
in his zeal and good- will/ At the same time 
the public articles in the treaty of capitulation 
were so perfectly conformable to those which 
the Emperor had granted to the other Protestant 
cities, and Maurice took such care to magnify 
his merit in having reduced a place which had 
defended itself with so much obstinacy, that 
Charles, far from suspecting any thing fraudulent 

» Amoldi Vita Maurit. apud Menken, ii. 1227. 
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B o K or collusive in the terms of accommodationi ra» 
X- tified them without hesitation, and absolved the 
1551. Magdeburgers from the sentence of* ban which 
had been denounced against them. 

Hi«expc. The only point that now remained to cm- 
keeping an barrass Maurice was how to keep together the 
tm ^" veteran troops which had served imder himt as 
well as those which had been employed in the 
defence of the town. For this, too, he found an 
expedient with singular art and felicity. His 
schemes against the Kmperor were not yet sO 
fully ripened, that he durst venture to disclose 
them, and proceed openly to carry them into 
execution. The winter was approaching, which 
made it impossible to take the field immediately. 
He was afraid that it would give a premature 
alarm to the Emperor, if he should retain such a 
considerable body in his pay until the season of 
action returned in the spring. As soon, then^ as 
Magdeburg opened its gates, he sent home hit 
Saxon subjects, whom he could command to 
take arms and re-assemble on the shortest warn- 
ing ; and at the same time, paying part of the 
arrears due to the mercenary troops, who had 
followed his standard, as well as to the soldiers 
who had served in the garrison, he absolved 
them from their respective oaths of fidelity, and 
disbanded them. But the moment he gave 
them their discharge, George Mecklenburg, 
who was now set at liberty, offered to take them 
into his service, and to become surety for the 
payment of what was still owing to them. As 

13 
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such adventurers were accustomed often to b o o K 
change masters, they instantly accepted tlie ^ 
offer. Thus these troops were kept united^ 1551. 
and ready to march wherever Maurice should 
call them, while the Emperor, deceived by this 
artifice, and imagining that George of Mecklen- 
burg ha4 hired them with an intention to assert 
his claim to a part of his brother's territories by 
force of arms, suffered this transaction to pass 
without observation, as if it had been a matter 
of no consequence. "" 

Having ventured to take these steps, which His ad- 
were oi so much consequence towards the exe- concealing 
cution of his schemes, Maiuice, thafc he might ^^^ "^ 
divert the Emperor from observing their ten- the Em- 
dency too narrowly, and prevent the suspicions ^'- 
which that must have excited, saw the necessity 
of employing some new artifice in order to en- 
gage his attention, and to confirm him in his 
present security. As hejknew that the chief 
object of the Emperor's solicitude at this junc- 
ture, was how he might prevail with the Pro- 
testant States of Germany to recogmse the 
authority of the Council of Trent, and to send 
thither ambassadors in their own name, as well 
as deputies from their respective churches, he 
took hold of this predominating passion in order 
to amuse and to deceive him. He afiected a 
wcmderful zeal to gratify Charles in what he de- 

* Tbuan. 278. Struv. Corp. Hist. Germ. 1064. Arooldi 
Vita Mauritii; apud Menkeo, ii. 1227. 
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* 
BOOK sired with regard to this matter ; he nominated 

^' ambassadors whom he empowered to attend the 
1551. council ; he made choice of Melancthon and 
some of the most eminent among his brethren 
to prepare a confession of faith, and to lay it 
before that assembly. After his example, and 
probably in consequence of his solicitations, the 
Duke of Wurtemburg, the city of Strasburg,, 
and other Protestant States, appointed am- 
bassadors and divines to attend the council. 
They all applied to the Emperor for his safe- 
conduct, which they obtained in the most ample 
form. This was deemed sufficient for the se- 
curity of the ambassadors, and they proceeded 
accordingly on their journey ; but a separate 
safe-conduct from the council itself was de- 
manded for the Protestant divines. The fate 
of John Huss and Jerome of Prague, whom the 
Council of Constance, in the preceding century, 
had condemned to the flames without regard- 
ing the Imperial safe-conduct which had been 
granted them, rendered this precaution prudent 
and necessary. But as the Pope was no less 
unwilling that the Protestants should be ad- 
mitted to an hearing in the council, than that 
the Emperor had been eager in bringing them 
to demand it, the legate by promises and threats 
prevailed on the fathers of the council to de- 
cline issuing a safe-conduct in the same form 
with that which the Council of Basil had 
granted to the followers of Huss. The Protest- 
ants, on their part, insisted upon the council's 
copying the precise words of that instrument* 
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The Imperial ambassadors interposed, in order BOOK 
to obtain what would satisfy them. Alterations ^ ^ 
in the form of the writ were proposed; expe- 1551. 
dients were suggested; protests and counter- 
protests were taken : the legate, together with 
his associates, laboured to gain their point by 
artifice and chicane ; the Protestants adhered to 
theirs with firmness and obstinacy. An account, 
of every thing that passed in Trent was trans- 
mitted to the Emperor at Inspruck, who, 
attempting, from an excess of zeal, or of con- 
fidence in his own address, to reconcile the con- 
tending parties, was involved in a labyrinth of 
inextricable negotiations. By means of this, 
however, Maurice gained all that he had in 
view; the Emperor's time was wholly engrossed, 
and his attention diverted ; while he himself 
had leisure to mature his schemes, to carry on 
his intrigues, and to finish his preparations, be- 
fore he threw off the mask, and struck the blow 
which he had so long meditated. ^ 



But previous to entering into any farther The aflWi^ 

of Hi 
gary. 



detail concerning Maurice's operations, some ^^^""" 



account must be given of a new revolution in 
Hungary, which contributed not a little towards 
their producing such extraordinary effects. When 
Solyman, in the year 1541, by a stratagem, 
which suited the base and insidious policy of a 
petty usurper, rather than the magnanimity of 
a mighty conqueror, deprived the young King 

y Sleid. 526. 529. F. Paul, 323. 338. Thuan. 286. 
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B o K ^'^ Hungary of the dominioni which his father 
x^ had left him, he had granted that unfortunate 
I ml Prince the country of Transylvania, a province 
of his paternal kingdom. The government of 
this, together with the care of educating the 
young King, for he still allowed him to retmn 
that title, though he had rendered it only an 
empty name, he committed to the Queen and 
Martinuz2i Bishop of Waradin, whom the late 
King had appointed joint guardians of his son, 
and regents of his dominions, at a time when 
those offices were of greater importance. This 
co-ordinate jurisdiction occasioned the same dis- 
stmions in a small principality as it would have 
excited in a ^grcat kingdom; an ambitiaua 
young Queen, possessed with an high opinion 
of her^wn capacity for governing, and an high- 
spirited prelate, fbiad of power, contending wlio 
should engross the greatest share in the $drm- 
nistratioA. Each had their partisans among the 
nobles ; but as Martinuzs^i, by his great talents, 
began to acquire the ascendant, Isabella turned 
his own arts against him, and courted the pro- 
tection of the Turks. 

MarUniw. TffE neighbouring bashaws, jealous of the 
FerSIn"*^* 'Bishop's power as well as abilities, readily pro- 
^"£'£11^: mised her the aid whicli she demanded, and 

tetistotif in ' 

that king, would soou havc obliged Martinuzzi to have 
given up to her the sole direction of affairs, if 
his ambition, fertile in expedients, had not sug- 
gested to him a new measure, and one that 
tended not only to preserve but to enliu'ge liiH 
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authority. Having concluded an agreement book 
with the Queen, by the mediation of some of ^• 
the nobles, who were solicitous to save their 1551. 
country from the calamities of a civil war, he 
secretly dispatched one of his confidants to Vi« 
enna, and entered into a negotiation with Fer- 
dinand. As it was no difficult matter to per- 
suade Ferdinand, that the same man whose 
enmity and intrigues had driven him out of ^l 
great part of his Hungarian dominions, might, 
upon a reconciliation, become equally instru- 
mental in recovering them, he listened eagerly 
to the first overtures of an union with that pre- 
late. Martinuzzi allured him by such prospects 
of advantage, and engaged, with so much con- 
fidence, that he would prevail on the most 
powerful of the Hungarian nobles to tal^ arms 
in his favour, that Ferdinand, notwithstanding 
his truce with Solyman, agreed to invade Tran- 
sylvania. The command of the troops destined 
for that service, consisting of veteran Spanish 
and German soldiers, was given to Castaldo 
Marquis de Piadena, an officer fbnned by the 
famous Marquis de Pescara, whom he strongly 
resembled both in his enterprising genius for 
civil business, and in his great knowledge in *the 
art of war. This army, more formidable by the 
discipline of the soldiers, and the abilities of the 
general, than by its numbers, was powerfully 
seconded by Martinuzzi and his faction among 
the Hungarians. As the Turkish bashaws, the 
Sultan himself being at the head of his army on 
the firontiers of Persia, could not afiford the 
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BOOK Queen such immediate or effectual assistance 

^ as the exigency of her afiairs required, she 

1551. quickly lost all hopes of being able to retiun 

any longer the authority which she possessed as 

regent, and even began to despair of her son's 

safety. 

The Stic- Martinuzzi did not suffer this favourable 
cess of his Qpportunity of accomplishing his own designs 
to pass unimproved ; and ventured, while she was 
in this state of dejection, to lay before her a 
proposal, which at any other time she would 
have rejected with disdain. He represented 
how impossible it was for her to resist Ferdi- 
nand's victorious arms ; that even if the Turks 
should enable her to make head against them, 
she would be far frcmi changing her condition 
to the better, and could not consider them as 
deliverers, but as masters, to whose commands 
she must submit ; he conjured her, therefore, 
as she regarded her own dignity, the safety^ of 
her son, or the security of Christendom, rather 
to give up Transylvania to Ferdinand, and to 
make over to him her son's title to the crown 
of Hungary, than to allow both to be usurped 
by*the inveterate enemy of the Christian faith. 
At the same time he promised her, in Ferdi- 
nand's name, a compensation for herself, as well 
as for her son, suitable to their rank and pro- 
portional to the value of what they were to 
sacrifice. Isabella, deserted by some of her 
adherents, distrusting others, destitute of friends, 
and surrounded by Castaldo^s and Martinuzzi's 

14 
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ttxK^sV subscribed these hard conditions, though BOOK 
with a reluctant hand. Upon this, she surren- , ^' 
dared such places of strength as were still in 1551. 
her possession, she gave up all the ensigns of 
royalty, particularly a crown of gold, which, as 
the Hungarians believed, had descended from 
heaven, and conferred on him who wore it an 
undoubted right to the throne. As she could not 
bear to remain a private person, in a country 
• where she had once enjoyed sovereign power, 
she instantly set out with her son for Silesia, in 
ordef* to take possession of the principalities of 
Oppelen and Ratibor^ the investiture of which 
Ferdinand had engaged to grant her son, and 
likewise to bestow one of his daughters upon 
him in marriage. 

Upon the resignation of the young King, Mar- Appointed 
tinuzzi, and after his example the rest of the ^J^hS*^*" 
Transylvanian grandees, swore allegiance to Fer^ part of 
dinand; who, in order to testily his grateful whiclnvas 
sense of the zeal as well as success with which that 5!*^Jf^ *° 
prelate had served him, affected to distinguish nand. 
him by every possible mark of favour and confi- 
dence. He appointed him Governor of Tran- 
sylvania, with almost unlimited authority; he 
publicly ordered Castaldo to pay the greatest 
deference to his opinion and commands; he in- 
creased his revenues, which were already very 
great, by new appointments ; he nominated him 
Archbishop of Gran, and prevailed on the Pope 
to raise him to the dignity of a Cardinal. All 
this ostentation of good-will, however, was void 
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BOOK of sincerity, and calculated to conceal sentiments 
. ^' . the most perfectly its reverse. Ferdinand dread- 
1551. ed Martinuzzi's abilities; distrusted his fidelity; 
and foresaw, that as his extensive authority en« 
abled him to check any attempt towards circum- 
scribing or abolishing the extensive privileges 
which the Hungarian nobility possessedt he 
would stand forth, on every occasion, the guar- 
dian of the liberties of his country, rather than 
act the part of a Viceroy devoted to the will of 
his sovereign. 

Ferdinand FoR this reasou, he secretly gave it in charge 
^^de^ to Castaldo, to watch his motions, to guard 
^igns against his designs, and to thwart his measures. 
fSu ' But Martinuzzi, either because he did not per^ 
ceive that Castaldo was placed as a spy on his 
actions, or because he despised Ferdinand's in- 
sidious arts, aasumed the direction of the war 
against the Turks with his usual tone oi wtho^ 
rity, and conducted it with great magnanimity, 
and no less success. He recovered some places 
of which the Infidels had taken possession ; he 
rendered their attempts to reduce others abor- 
tive ; and established Ferdinand's authority not 
only in Transylvania,, but in the Bannat of Te- 
meswar, and several of the countries adjacent 
In carrying on these operations, he often differed 
in sentiments fbom Castaldo and his officers, and 
treated the Turkish prisoners with a degree not 
only of humanity, but even of generosity, which 
Castaldo loudly condemned. This was repre- 
sented at Vienna as an artful method of courting 
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the friendship of the Infidels, that, by securing book 
their protection, he might shake off all depen- ^ ^' 
dence upon the sovereign whom he now ac- 1551. 
knowledged. Though Martinuzzi, in justifica- 
tion of his own conduct, contended that it was 
impolitic by unnecessary severities to exasperate 
an enemy prone to revenge, Castaldo's accusa- 
tions gained credit with Ferdinand, prepossessed 
already against Martinuzzi, and jealous of every 
thing that could endanger his own authority in 
Hungary, in proportion as he knew it to be pre- 
carious and iU-established. These suspicions Cas- 
taldo confirmed and strengthened, by the intel- 
ligence which he transmitted continually to his 
confidants at Vienna. By misrepresenting what 
was innocent, and putting the worst construction 
on what seemed dubious in Martinuzzi's con- 
duct ; by imputing to him designs which he never 
formed, and charging him with actions of which 
he was not guilty ; he at last convinced Ferdi- 
nand, that, in order to preserve his Hungarian 
crown, he must cut off that ambitious prelate. 
But Ferdinand, foreseeing that it would be dan- 
gerous to proceed in the regular course of law 
against a subject of such exorbitant power as 
might enable him to set his sovereign at defiance, 
determined to employ violence, in order to ob- 
tain that satisfaction which the laws were too 
feeble to afibrd him. 

. He issued his orders accordingly to Castaldo, He is as- 
wha willingly undertook that infamous service, bj^* ^ 
Having communicated the design to some Italian command. 
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BOOK and Spanish officers whom he could trust, and 
, ^ concerted with them the plan of executing itj 
1^51. they entered Marttnuzzi's apartment, early one 
Dec It. morning, under pretence of presenting to him 
some dispatches which were to be sent oflF imme- 
diately to Vienna; and while he perused a paper 
with attention, one of their number struck him 
with his poignard in the throat. The blow was 
not mortal. Martinuzzi started up with the in- 
trepidity natural to him, and grappling the as- 
sassin, threw him to the ground. But the other 
conspirators rushing in, an old man, unarmed, 
and alone, was unable long to sustain such an 
unequal conflict, and sunk under the wounds 
which he received from so many hands. The 
Transylvanians were restrained by dread of 
the foreign troops stationed in their country, 
from rising in arms, in order to take vengeance 
on the murderers of a prelate who had long been 
the object of their l6ve as well as veneration. 
iTbc effect They spoke of the deed, however, with horror 
oient ac- kud execration ; and exclaimed against Ferdi* 
**°"* nand, whom neither gratitude for recent and 
important services, nor reverence for a charac- 
ter considered as sacred and inviolable among 
Christians, could restrain from shedding the 
blood of a man, whose only crime was attach- 
ment to his native country. The nobles, de- 
testing the jealous as well as cruel policy of k 
court, which, upon uncertain and improbable 
surmises, had given up a person, no less conspi- 
cuous for his merit than his rank, to be butchered 
by assassins, cither retired to their own estates. 
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or if they continued with the Austrian army, BOOK 
grew cold to the service. The Tiu-ks, encou- * ''^• 
raged by the death of an enemy, whose abilities vssi. 
they knew and dreaded, prepared to renew hos- 
tilities early in the spring j and instead of the 
security which Ferdinand had expected from the 
removal of Martinuzzi, it was evident that his 
territories in Hungary were about to be attacked 
with greater vigour, and defended with less. 3eal 
than even* 

By this time, Maurice having almost finished Maurice 
his intrigues and preparations, was on the point protecdon 
of declaring his intentions openly, and of taking ^^\ 
the field against the £mperor. His first care. King. 
after he came to this resolution, was to disclaim 
that narrow and bigoted maxim of the confede- 
rates of Smalkalde, which had led them to shun 
all connection with foreigners. He had observed 
how fatal this had been to their cause ; and, in- 
structed by their error, he was as eager to court 
the protection of Henry II. as they had been 
solicitous to prevent the interposition of Fran- 
cis I. Happily for him, he found Henry in a 
disposition to listen to the first overture on his 
part, and ' in a situation which enabled him to 
bring the whole force of the French monarchy 
jcto action. Henry had long observed the pro- 
gress of the Emperor's arms with jealousy, and 
wished to distinguish* himself by entering tlie 

« Sleid. 5S5. Thuan. lib. ix. S09, &c. Istuanhaffii Hist. 
Regn. Hungarici, lib. xvi. 189, &c. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 871- 
Natalis Comitit Historia, lib. iv. 84} &c, 
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BOOK lists against the same enetny, whom it had been 
^ ** the glory of his father's reign to oppose. He 
1551. had laid hold on the first opportunity in his power 
of thwarting the Emperor's designs, by taking 
the Duke of Parma under his protection j and 
hostilities were already begun, not only in that 
dutchy but in Piedmont. Having terminated 
the war with England by a poace, no less ad- 
vantageous to himself than honourable for his 
allies the Scots, the restless and enterpriskig 
courage of his nobles was impatient to display 
itself on some theatre of action more conspicuous 
tlian the petty operations in Parma of Piedmont 
afforded them. 

HU treaty JoHN D£ FiENNE, Bishop of Bayonne, whom 
with un. jj^jjjy haj ggjjt into Germany, under pretence 

of hiring troops to be employed in Ifady, was 
empowered to conclude a treaty in form with 
Maurice and his associates. As it would have 
been very indecent in a King of France to have 
undertaken the defence of the Protestant church, 
the interests of rebgion, how much soever they 
might be affected by the treaty, were not once 
mentioned in any of the articles. Religious 
concerns, they pretended to commit entirely to 
the disposition of Divine Providence; the only 
motives assigned for their present confederac;^ 
against Charles, were to procure the Landgrave 
liberty, and to prevent the subversion of the an- 
cient constitution and laws of the German em- 
pire. In order to accomplish these ends, it was 
agreed that all the contracting parties should, at 
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the same time, declare war against the Emperor; book 
that neither peace nor truce should be made but ^ 
by common consent, nor without including each lisi. 
of the confederates; that, in order to guard 
against the inconveniences of anarchy, or of 
pretensions to joint command, Maurice should be 
acknowledged as head of the German confede- 
rates, with absolute authority in all military af- 
fairs; that Mamice and his associates should 
bring into the field seven thousand horse, with a - 
proportional niunber bf infaptry; that, towards 
the subsistence of this army, during the first three 
months of the war, Henry should contribute 
two hundred and forty thousand crowns, and 
afterwards isixty thousand crowns a-month, at 
long as they continued in arms; that H«^ 
is^uld attadk the Emperor on the aide of Lorrain 
with a powerful army; that if it were found re- 
quisite to elect a new Emperor, such a person 
shall be nominated as shall be agreeable to the 
King of France. ^ This treaty was concluded 
on tlie fifth of October, some time before Mag* 
deburg surrendered, and the preparatory nego- 
tiations were conducted with sueh profound se- 
crecy, that, of all the Princes who afterwards 
acceded to it, Maurice communicated what he 
was earr}dng on to two only, Jolm Albert, the 
ireignuiig Duke of Mecklenburg, and William of 
Hesse, the Landgrave's eldest son. The league 
itsetf was; no less aiudously concealed, and with 
such fortunate care, that no rumour concerning 

^ Reeodl its Traitez, tarn. u. 358. Thuan. lib. viu. 279. 
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B o o K it Coached the ears of the Emperor or his miniiu 
^' ters ; nor do they seem to have conceived the 
1551. most distant suspicion of such a transaction. 

fioi^^e At the same time, with a solicitude which was 
ward XL caxeful to draw some accession of strength from 
hmd"^ every quarter^ Maurice applied to Edward VI. 
of England, and requested a subsidy of four 
hundred thousand crowns for the support of a 
^ confederacy formed in defence of the Protestant 
religion. But the factions which prevailed in 
the English court during the minority of that 
Prince^ and which deprived both the councils and 
arms of the nation of their wonted vigouTi left 
the English ministers neither time nor inclina- 
tion to attend to foreign affairs, and prevented 
Maurice's obtaining that aid, which their zeal for 
the Reformation would have prompted them to 
grant him. '^ 

Demandf Maueice, however, having secured thepro- 

thatthe tection of such a powerful monarch as Henry II. 

rfiouiSibc^ proceeded with great confidence, but with equal 

•ctat li. caution, to execute his plan. As he judged it 

necessary to make one eflbrt more, in order to 

obtain the Emperor's consent that the Landgrave 

December, g^ould be Set at liberty, he sent a solemn embassy, 

in his ov^n name, and in that of the Elector of 

Brandenburg, to Inspruck. After resuming, at 

great length, all the facts and arguments upon 

which they founded their claim, and represent* 

^ Burnet's Hist, of the Reform, vol. u. Append. 37* 
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ing in the strongest terms, the peculiar engage* book 
ments which bound them to be so assiduous in ^ 
their solicitations, they renewed the request in 1551. 
behalf of the unfortunate prisoner, which they 
had so often preferred in vain. The Elector 
Palatine, the Duke of Wurtemburg, the Dukes 
of Mecklenburg, the Duke of Deuxponts, the 
Marquis of Brandenburg Bareith, and the Mar- 
quis of Baden, by their ambassadors, concurred 
with them in . their suit. Letters were likewise 
delivered to the same effect from the King of 
Denmark, the Duke of Bavaria, and the Dukes 
of Lunenburg. Even the King of the Romans 
joined in this application, being moved with 
compassion towards the Landgrave in his 
wretched situation, or influenced, perhaps, by 
a secret jealousy of his brother's power and 
designs^ which, since his attempt to alter the 
order of succession in the empire, he had come 
to view with other eyes than formerly, and 
dreaded to a great degree. 

But Charles, constant to his own system with 
regard to the Landgrave, eluded a demand 
urged by such powerful intercessors ; and having 
declared that he would communicate his resolu- 
tion conx^eming the matter to Maurice as soon 
•as he arrived at Inspruck, where he was every 
day expected, he did not deign to descend into 
any more particular explication of his intentions/ 
This application, though of no benefit to the 

^ Sleid. 531 . Thuan. lib. viii. 280. 
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BOOK Landgrave, was of great advantage to Maurice. 

^ ^' It served to justify his subsequent proceedings, 
15^. and to demonstrate the necessity of employing 
arms in order to extort that equitable concession, 
which his mediation or treaty could not obtain. 
It was of use, too, to confirm the Emperor in his 
security, as both the solemnity of the application, 
and th?e solicitude with which so many Princes 
were drawn in to enforce it, led him to conclude 
that they placed all their hopes of restoring the 
Landgrave to liberty, in gaining his consent to 
dismiss him. 

1553. Maurice employed artifices^ still more refined 
contbues to CiHiceat his machinations, to amuse the £m- 
toamuse peroF, and to gain time. He affected to be 
peror. wme solicitous than ever to find out some ex- 
pedient for removing the difficulties with regard 
tsx the safe-conduct for the Protestant divines 
a|ipoiiited to attend the council, so that they 
might repair thither without any apprehension 
of danger. His ambassadors at Trent had fre- 
quent conferences concerning this matter with 
the Imperial ambassadors in that city, and laid 
open their sentiments to them with the appear- 
ance of the most unreserved confidence. He 
was willing, at last, to have it believed, that he 
thought all differences with respect to this pre- 
liminary article were on the point of being ad- 
justed^ and in order to give credit to this opinion, 
he commanded Melanctht>n, together with his 
brethren, to set out on their journey to Trent. 
At the same time^ he held a chse correspond- 
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ence with the Imperial court at Inspruck, aiid book 
renewed on every occasion his professions not ^' 
only of fidelity but of attachment to the Emperor, i t/iy. 
He talked continually of his intention of going 
to Inspruck in person ; he gave orders to hire a 
house for him in that city, and to fit it up with 
the greatest dispatch for his reception. ^ 

But, profoundly skilled as Maurice was in the The Em- 
arts of deceit, and impenetrable as he thought mvr<i^"* 
the veil to be, under which he concealed his de- '?^ '"^ 

, fMcum con- 

signs, there were several thmgs in his conduct ceminghit 

which alarmed the Emperor amidst his security, *"^^^*^'*' 
and tempted him frequently to suspect that he 
was meditating something extraordinary. As 
th6se suspicions took their rise from circum* 
stances inconsiderable in themselves, or €ff an 
ambiguous as well as uncertain nature, they were 
more than counterbalanced by Maurice^s ad* 
dress ; and the Emperor would not, lightly, give 
up his confidence in a man, whom he had once 
trusted and loaded with favours. One particular 
alone seemed to be of such consequence, that he 
thought it necessary to demand an explanation 
with regard to it. The troops, which George 
of Mecklenburg had taken into pay after the 
ciqpitulation of* Magdeburg, having fixed their 
quarters in Thuringia, lived at discretion on the 
lands of the rich ecclesiastics in their neigh- 
bourhood. Their licence and rapaciousness were 
intolerably. Such as felt or dreaded their ex- 

f Arnold! Vita Maurit. ap. Menken, ii. 1229. 
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BOOK actions^ complained loudly to the Kniperor, and 
^* represented them Jis a body of men kept in rea- 
I55SJ. diness for nomc desperate enterprise. Hut Man- 
rice, partly by extenuating the enormities of 
which they had been guilty, partly by repre- 
senting the imposftibility of disbanding thete 
troops, or of keeping tliem to regular discipline, 
unless the arrears still due to them by the Em- 
peror were paid, either removed the apprehen- 
sions which this had occasioned, or, as Charles 
was not in a condition to satisfy the demands 
of these soldiers, obliged him to be silent with 
regard to the matter, ' 

Mturiw The time of action was now approachinir. 
Iraction. Maurice had privately dispatched Albert of 
Brandenburg to Paris, in order to confirm his 
league with Henry, and to hasten the march of 
the French army. He had taken measures to 
bring his own subjects together on the first sum- 
mons^ he had provided for the security of 
Saxony, while he should be absent with the 
army ; and he held the troops in Thuringia, on 
which he chiefly depended, ready to advance on 
a moment's warning. All these complicated 
operations were carried on without being dis- 
covered by the court at Inspruck, and Oxe Em- 
peror remained there in perfect tranquillity, 
busied entirely in counteracting the intrigues 
of the Pope's legate at Trent, and in settling 
the conditions on which the Protestant divines 

' Sleid. 549. Thuan. 339. 
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should be admitted into the council, as if there BOOK 
had not been any transaction of greater moment -^* 
in agitation. is^s. 

This credulous security in a Prince, who, by Circum. 
his sagacity in observing the conduct of all around whichcon- 
him, was commonly led to an excess of distrust, ^^'^^^ 
may seem unaccountable, and has been imputed Emperor, 
to infatuation. But besides the exquisite ad- 
dress with which Maurice concealed his inten- 
tions, two circumstances contributed to the de- 
lusion. The gout had returned upon Charles 
soon after his arrival at Inspruck, with an in- 
crease of violence ; and his constitution being 
broken by such frequent attacks, he was seldom 
able to exert his natural vigour of mind, or to 
consider affairs with his usual vigilance and pe- 
netration ; and Granvelle, Bishop of Arras, his 
prime minister, though one of the most subtle 
statesmen of that or perhaps of any age, was on 
this occasion the dupe of his own craft. He 
entertained such an high opinion of his own 
abilities, and held the political talents of the 
Germans in such contempt, that he despised all 
the intimations given him concerning Maurice's and his 
secret machinations, or the dangerous designs "*'™"^'*** 
which he was carrying on. When the Duke of 
AJva, whose dark suspicious mind harboured 
many doubts concerning the Elector's sincerity, 
proposed calling him immediately to court to 
answer for his conduct, Granvelle replied with 
great scorn, That these apprehensions were 
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BOOK groundless! and that a drunken German head* 
J^ was too gross to form any scheme which he could 
1558. not easily penetrate and baifle. Nor did he as- 
sume this peremptory tone merely from con- 
fidence in his own discernment ; he had bribed 
two of Maurice's ministers^ and received from 
them frequent and minute information concern- 
ing all their master's motions. But through this 
very channeli by which he expected to gain 
access to all Maurice's counsels, and even to 
his thoughts, such intelligence was conveyed to 
him as completed his deception. Maurice for- 
tunately discovered the correspondence of the 
two traitors with Granvelle, but instead of 
punishing them for their crime, he dexterously 
availed himself of their fraud, and turned his 
own arts against the Bishop. He affected to 
treat these ministers with greater confidence 
than ever ; he admitted them to his consulta- 
tions ; he seemed to lay open his heart to them ; 
and taking care all the while to let them be 
acquainted with nothing but what it was his in- 
terest should be known, they transmitted to In- 
spruck such accounts as possessed Granvelle with 
a firm belief of his sincerity as well as good in- 
tentions. ' The Emperor himself, in the fulness 
of security, was so little moved by a memorial, 
in the name of the ecclesiastical cleotors, ad- 
monishing him to be on his guard against Mau- 
rice, that he made light of this intelligence } 

> Melvir« Memoiri, fol edit. p. 12. 
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and his answer to them abounds with decla- 1 o K 
rations of his entire and confident reliance ^ 
T)n the fidelity as well as attachment of that issf. 
Prince/ 

At last' Maurice's preparations were com- Maurice 

^a^*— the 

pleted, and he had the satisfaction to find that field 
his intrigues and designs were still unknown. ^^^^^ 
But, though now ready to take the field, he d(id 
not lay aside the arts which he had hitherto em- 
ployed ; and by <me piece of crafl more, he de» 
ceived his enemies a few days longer. He gave 
out, that he was about to begin that journey 
to Inspruck of which he had so oflen talked, 
and he took one of the ministers whom Grranvelle 
had bribed, to attend him thither. After travel- 
ling post a few stages, he pretended to be indis- 
posed by the fatigue of the journey, and dispatch- 
ing the suspected minister to make his apology to 
the Emperor for this delay, and to assure him that 
he would be at Inspruck within a few da3rs ; he 
moimted on horseback, as soon as this spy on his 
actions was gone, rode full speed towards Thurin- 
gia, joined his army, which amounted to twenty March la. 
thousand foot and five thousand horse, and put 
it immediately in motion. * 

>" Sleid. 535. 

^ Melv. Mem. p. IS. These circumstances concerniog the 
Saxon ministers whom Granvelle had bribed, are not men- 
tioned by the German historians ; but as Sir James Melvil 
recaved his information from the Elector Palatine^ and as 
they are perfectly agreeable to the rest of Maurice's con- 
duct, they may be considered as authentic. 
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BOOK At the same time he publilshed a manifesto, 

X. containing his reasons for taking arms. These 

i53«. were three in number : That he might secure 

PubUshesa ^Yiq Protcstant religion, which was threatened 

manifesto, ^ . , . i 

justifying with immediate destruction; that he might 
^ucu^' maintain the constitution and laws of the em- 
pire, and save Germany from being subjected 
to the dominion of an absolute monarch ; that 
he might deliver the Landgrave of Hesse from 
the miseries of a long and unjust imprisonment. 
By the first, he roused all the favourers of a Re- 
formation, a party formidable by their zeal as 
weH as numbers, and rendered desperate by op- 
pression. By the second, he interested all the 
friends of liberty. Catholics no less than Protest- 
ants, and made it their interest to unite with 
him in asserting the rights and privileges com- 
mon to both. The third, besides the glory 
which he acquired by his zeal to fulfil his en- 
gagements to the unhappy prisoner, was become 
a cause of general concern, not only from the 
compas^on which the Landgrave's sufferings 
excited, but from indignation at the injustice 
and rigour of the Emperor's proceedings against 
him. Together with Maurice's manifesto, ano- 
ther appeared in the name of Albert Marquis of 
Brandenburg Culmbach, who had joined him 
with a body of adventurers whom he had drawn 
together. The same grievances which Maurice 
had pointed out are mentioned in it, but with 
an excess of virulence and animosity suitable to 
the character of the Prince in whose name it 
was published. , 
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. The King of France added to these a ma- book 
nifeato in his own name ; in which, after taking ^• 
notice of the ancient alliance between the French i $59. 
and German nations, both descended from the ^fJi* ^^' 
same ancestors ; and after mentioning the appli- «ipg«ed 
cations, which, in consequence of this, some of i^nch 
the most illustrious among the German Princes ^■^ 
had made to him for his protection, he declared, 
that he now took arms to re-establish the ancient 
constitution of the Empire, to deliver some of 
its Princes from captivity, and to secure the pri- 
vileges and independence of all the members of 
the Germanic body. In this manifesto, Henry 
assumed the extraordinary title of Protector o/' 
the Liberties of Gemiaiiy^ and of its captive 
Princes ; and there was engraved on it a cap, 
the ancient symbol of freedom, placed between 
two daggers, in order to intimate to the Ger- 
mans, that this blessing was to be acquired and 
secured by force of arms.' 

Maurice had now to act a part entirely new, Maurice's 
but his flexible genius was capable of accommo- ^^^t^cid. 
dating itself to every situation. The moment 
he took arms, he was as bold and enterprising 
in the fields as he had been cautious and crafty 
in the cabinet. He advanced by rapid marches 
towards the Upper Germany. All the towns in 
his way- opened their gates to him. He rein- 
stated tibe magistrates whom the Emperor had 
deposed, and gave possession of the churches to 

< Sleid. 549. Thoan. lib. x. 339. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 371 . 
VOL. jr. F 
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BOOK the Protestant ministers whom he had ejected. 

, ^'_ , He directed his march to Augdiiurg, and as the 

u$9. Imperial garrison, which was too inconsiderable 

to think of defending it, retired immediately^ 
April 1. he todc possession of that great city, and made 

tiie same changes there as in the towns through 

which he had passed/ 

The Em- No words can express the Emperor's astonish- 
wtonidi- ment and consternation at events so unexpected. 
SSew?^ He saw a greiat number of the German Princes 
in arms against him, and the rest either ready to 
join them, or wishing success to their enterprise. 
He beheld a powerful Monarch united with 
them in dose league, seconding their operations 
in person at the head of a formidable army, 
while he, through negligence and credulity, 
which exposed him no less to scorn than to 
danger, had neither made, nor was in condition 
to make, any effectual provision, either for 
crushing his rebellious subjects, or resisting the 
invasion of the foreign enemy. Part of his 
S^anii^ troc^s had been ordered into Hungary 
against the Turks ; the rest had marched back 
to Italy upon occasion of the war in the dutchy 
of Parma. The bands of veteran G^imans 
had been dismissed, because he was not able 
to pay them; or had entered into Maurice's 
service after the siege of Magdeburg; and 
he remained at Inspruck with a body of sol- 
diers haitUy strcmg enough to guard his own 

^ Sleid. 555. Thuan.54<2. 
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person. His treasury was as much exhausted, book 
as his army was reduced. He had received no ^« 
remittances for some time from th^ new world. \S5% 
He had forfeited all credit with the merchants 
of Genoa and Venice, who refused to lend 
him money, though tempted by the offer of 
exorbitant interest. Thus Charles, though un* 
doubtedly the most considerable potentate in 
Christendom, and capable of exerting the great- 
est strengdi, his power, notwithstanding the 
violent attack made upon it, being still unim* 
paired, found himself in a situation which rem 
dered him unable to make such a sudden and 
vigorous ^ort as the juncture required, and 
was necessary to have saved him from the pre-> 
sent danger. 

Ik this situation, the Emperor placed all his Endea. 
hopes on negotiating ; the only resource of such ^^e 
as are conscious of their own weakness. But ^"^^ 
thinking it inconsistent with his dignity to make 
the first advances to subjects who were in arms 
against him, he avoided that indecorum by em- 
ploying the mediation of his brother Ferdi- 
nand. Maurice, confiding in his own talents to 
conduct any negotiation in such a manner as 
to derive advantage from it, and hc^fmig that, 
by the appearance of faeflity in hearkening to 
the first overture of accommodation, he might 
amuse the Emperor, and tempt him to slacken 
the activity with which he was now preparing to 
defend himself, readily agreed to an interview 
with Ferdinand in the town of Lintz in Austria j 

F 2 
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BOOK and having left his army to proceed on its 
^' march under the command of the Duke of 
IS 52. Mecklenburg, he repaired thither. 

Progress . MEANWHILE the King of France punctually 
French fulfilled his engagements to his allies. He took 
•'"^ the field early, with a niunerous and well-ap- 
pointed army ; and marching directly into Lor- 
rain, Toul and Verdun opened their gates at 
his approach. His forces appeared next before 
Metz, and that city, by a fraudulent stratagem 
of the Constable Montmorency, who 'having 
obtained permission to pass through it with a 
small guard, introduced as many troops as were 
sufficient to overpower the garrison, was like^ 
wise seized without bloodshed. Henry made his 
entry into all these towns with great ,pomp ; 
he obliged the inhabitants to swear allegiance 
to him, and annexed those important conquests 
to the French monarchy. He left a strong gar- 
rison in Metz. From thence he advanced to- 
wards Alsace, in order to attempt new conquests, 
to which the success that had hitherto attended 
his arms invited him.' 

The nego- fjjj, conference at Lintz did not produce any 
between accommodatiou. Maurice, when he consented 
ror wid^ to it, secms to have had nothing in view but to 
^»^c<?o^ amuse the Fmperor ; for he made such demands, 
both in behalf of his confederates and their ally 
the Frmch King, as he knew would not be 

» Thuan.34;9. 
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accepted by a Prince, too hai^hty to submit, book 
at once, to conditions dictated by an enemy. ^ ^ ^ 
But, however finnly Maurice adliered during i55«. 
the negotiation to the interests of his asso- 
ciateSi or . how, steadily soever he kept' in view 
the objects which had induced him to take 
sums, he often professed a strong inclination to 
terminate* the ^fierences with the Emperor in 
an amicable manner. Encouraged by this ap^ 
pearance of a pacific disposition, Ferdinand 
proposed a second interview at Passau on the 
twenty-sixth of May, and that a truce should 
commei.ce on that day, and continue to the 
tenth of June, in order to give them leisure for 
adjusting all the points in dispute. 

Upon this, Maiuice rejoined his army on the Maurice 
ninth of May, which had now advanced to towdf 
Gundelfingen. He put his troops in motion io«p«^'^ 
next morning ; and as sixteen days yet remained 
for.a<:tion before the commencement of the 
truce, he resolved, during that period, to venture 
upon an ;enterprise, the success of which would 
be so deoisive, as k> render the negotiations 
at Passau extremely short, and entitle him to 
treat upon his own terms. He foresaw that the 
prospect of a cessation of arms, which was to 
take place so soon, together with the opinion 
of' his earnestness to re-establish peace, with 
which he had artfully amused Ferdinand, dould 
hardly fail of inspiring the Emperor with such 
false hopes, that he would naturally become 
remiss, and relapse into some degree of that 

F 3 
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BOOK security which had already been do fatal to him^ 
^' Relying otl this conjecture, he marched directly 
isii, ftt the htad of his army towards Inspruck, and 
advanced with the most rapid motion that cotild 
be given to so great a body of troops. On the 
eighteenth) he arrived at FiesSen, a post of great 
consequence, at the entrance into the Tyrolese. 
There he found a body of eight hundr^ men, 
wh(Mn the Emperor had assembled, str<mgly en- 
trenched, in order to oppose his progress. He 
attacked them instantly with such violence and 
impetuosity, that they abandoned their lines 
precipitatdy> and> falling back on a seccmd body 
posted near Ruteo, communicated the panic 
terror with which they themselves had been 
seized, to those troops ; so that they likewise 
took to flight after a feeble resistance* 

^^^ Elated with this success, which exceeded 
Ehren* kis most Sanguine hopes, Maurice pressed fbr^* 
^^* ward to Ehrenberg, a castle situated on an high 
and steep precipice, which commanded the only 
pass throu^ the mountains* As this fort had 
been surrendered to the Protestants at the be- 
ginning of the Smalkaldic war, because the 
garrison was then too weak to defbnd it, the 
Emperor^ sensible of its importance, had taken 
. tare, at this juncture, to throw into it a body 
of tTQops sufficient to maintain it against the 
^ greatest army. But a sfaej^ierd, in pursuing a 
goat which had strayied frcrni his flock, having 
discoveired an unknown path by which it was 
{xnsiUe to ascend to the top of the rock, came 
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with this seaaonaUe piece of intelligence to b o o K 
Maurice. A small hand of chosen soldiers, im- ^^ 
der the conunand of George of Mecklenburg, 155s. 
was instantly ordered to follow this guide. They 
set out in the eveningi and clambering up the 
rugged track with infinite fatigue as well as 
da»ger» they reached the summit unperceived } 
and at an hour which had been agreed on, vib^n 
Maurice began the assault on the one side ok* 
the castle, they iqppeared on the otiier, ready to 
scale the walls, which were feeble in that place, 
because it had been hitherto deemed inacces* 
sible. The garrison, struck with terrcxr at the 
sight of an enemy on a quarter where they had 
thought themselves perfectly seciure, imme- 
diately threw down their arms. Maurice, ahnost 
without bloodshed, and which was of greater 
CiHisequence to him without loss of time, took 
pqesesaion of a^ place, the reduction of which 
iQi^t have retarded him long, and have required 
the utmost efforts of his valour and skillt"" 

Mauricb was now only two days march from a mntiiiy 
Inspnickf and without losing a moment he ^^ 
^d^red his infantry to advance thither, having retards hit 
left his qavalry, which was unserviceable in that 
mouotainpus country, at Fiessen, to guard the 
month of the pass. He proposed to advanipe 
with such rapidity as to anticipate any accounts 
€^ the loss of Ehrenberg, and to surprise the 
BmperoF, together with his attendants, in aa. 

^ Araoldi viti^ Mf^urit. 18$. 
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BOOK open town incapable of defence. But just as 
^* his* troops began to move, a battalion of mer- 
1SS9. cenaries mutinied, declaring that they would 
not stir until they had received the gratuity, 
which, according to the custom of that age, 
they claimed as the recompense due to them 
for having taken a place by assault. It was 
with great difficulty, as well as danger, and 
not without some considerable loss of time, that 
Maurice quieted this insurrection, and pre- 
vailed on the soldiers to follow him to a place 
where he promised them such rich booty as 
would be an ample reward for all their services^ 

The Em- To the delay, occasioned by this unforeseen 
?rconfi^ accident, the Emperor owed his safety. He 
•ion from ^^g informed of the approachinc: danjrer late in 

Inspruck. ■^•* ^ ^ 

the evening, and knowing that nothing could 
save him but a speedy flight, he instantly left 
Inspruck, without regarding the darkness of 
the night, or the violence of the rain which 
happened to^ fall at that time ; and notwith- 
standing the debility occasioned by the gout, 
which rendered him unable to bear* any motion 
but that of a litter, he travelled by the light of 
torches, taking his way over the Alps, by roads 
almost impassable. His courtiers and attendants 
fdlowed him with equal precipitation, some of 
them on such horses as they could hastily 
procure, many of them on foot, and all in the 
utmost confusion. In this miserable plight, 
very unlike the pomp with which Charles had 
appeared diuing the five preceding years as 
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the. conqueror of Germany, he arrived, at length, BOOK 

with his dejected train, at Villach in Carinthia, ^ 

and: scarcely thought himself secure even in 1552. 
that remote inaccessible comer. 

Maurice entered Inspruck a few hours after Maurice 
the Emperor and his attendants had left it; town, 
and* enraged that the prey should escape out c^ 
his hands when he was just ready to seize it, he 
pursued them some miles ; but finding it impos- 
sible to overtake persons, to whom their fear 
gave speed, he returned to the town, and aban- 
doned all the Emperor's baggage, together with 
that of his ministers, to be plundered by the 
soldiers; while he preserved untouched every 
thing belonging to the King of the Rofnans, 
either because he had formed some friendly con- 
nection with that Prince, or because he wished 
to have it believed that such a connection sub- 
sisted between them. As there now remained 
only three days to the commencement of the 
truce (with such nicety had Maurice calculated 
his operations), he set out for Passau, that he 
might meet Ferdinand on the day appointed. 

Before Charles left Inspruck, he withdrew The Em- 
the guards placed on the degraded Elector of [he^Eiectt 
Saxony, whom, during five years, he had car- ^^ ^^ Sax- 
ried about with him as a prisoner; and set him iibert>\ 
entirely at liberty, either with an intention to 
embarrass Maurice by letting loose a rival, who 
might dispute his title to his dominions and 
dignity, or from a sense of the indecency of 
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BOOK ikiainitig him « prinmieri whlk he himMli* ruti 
, *' ^ the riik (rf' being d^privid d* hi» own liberty. 
i339» But thftt Prince, seeing no other way of eifcftping 
than that which the Emperor took, end ftbhor* 
ring the thonghtit of falling into the hand^ of a 
kinsmiyi, whom he juMtly coniidered an the au- 
thor of all Im mii»ibrtunei!ii chone rather to ac- 
company Charles in hii» ilight, and to expect the 
Anal decision of his fate from the treaty which 
waa now approaching. 

Hm «ottn- Tmsm were not the only effecU which Mau- 
y^lkJ^^ ^^*^ operations produced. It waa no sooner 
^** ^ti- ^^^^^ ^^ Trent that he bad taken armsi than 
•ikm. * general consternation seiased the fathers of the 
council. The German prelates immediately re- 
turned homei that they might provide for the 
safety of their respective territories. The rest 
were extremely impatient to be gone i and the 
legatei who had hitherto disappointed all the 
efl^eavours of the Imperial ambassadors to pro- 
cure an audience in the council for the Pro- 
testant divineSf laid hold» with joy, on such a 
plausible pretext ibr dlMiissing an assemblyf 
which he had found it so diAtcult to govern. 
Iti a congregation held on the twenty^^ughth 
of Aprili a decree was issued, proroguing the 
council during two yearsi ami appointing it to 
meet at the expiration of that time, if peace 
wtfi then re-established in Europe/ TWs 
prorogationi however, continued no less than 
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ten yeai s ; and the proceedings of the council, BOOK 
when re-assembled in the year one thousand ^ 
five hundred and sixty-two, fall not within the 1552. 
period prescribed to this history. 

The convocation of this assembly had been ^5 effect 
passionately desired by all the states and princes cmt. ^* 
in Christendom, who, from the wisdom as well 
as piety of prelates representing the whole body 
of the faithful, expected some charitable and 
efficacious endeavours towards composing the 
dissensions which unhappily had arisen in the 
church. But the several Popes by whose au- 
thority it was called, had other objects in view. 
They exerted all their power or policy to attain 
these ; and, by the abilities as well as address 
of their legates, by the ignorance of many of 
the prelates, and by the servility of €kt indigent 
Italian Inshops, acquired such influ^ice in the 
councO, that they dictated all its decrees, and 
framed them, not with an intention to i^store 
unity and concord to the church, but to esta- 
blidi their own dominion, or to confirm those 
tenets, upcm which they imagined that dominion 
to be founded. Doctrines^ wfaidi had hitherto 
been admitted upon the credit of tradition ekme, 
and received with some latttude of interptiet^ 
ation* were defined with a scxupulous nicety, 
and confirmed by the saiictioii of authority. 
Bites, which had formeriy been observed only 
in defisrenoe to eutfcom suppoisd to bt andenct, 
were established by the decrees of the churdi, 
and dedared to be esseatid parts of its worship. 
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BOOK The breach, instead of being closed, was wid- 
^* ened, and made irreparable. In place of any 
1552. attempt to reconcile the contending parties, a 
line was drawn with such studied accuracy, as 
ascertained and marked out the distinction be- 
tween them. This still serves to keep them at 
a distance ; and, without some signal interpo- 
sition of Divine Providence, must render the 
separation perpetuaL 

Character OuR knowleflgc of the proceedings of this 
torians of Bssembly is derived from three different authors. 
tKiscoun- Father Paul of Venice wrote his history of tlie 
Council of Trent, while the memory of what 
had passed there was recent, and some who had 
been members of it were still alive. He has 
exposed the intrigues and artifices by which 
it was conducted with a freedom and severity 
which have given a deep wound to the credit 
of the council. . He has described its deliber- 
atibns, and explained its decrees, with such per- 
spicuity and diepth of thought, with such various 
erudition, and such force of reason, as have justly 
entitled his* work! to be placed among the most 
admired' historical compositions. About half a 
century thereafter, the Jesuit Pallavicini pub- 
lished his history of the council, in opposition 
to that of Father Paul, and by employing all 
tiie force of an acute and refining genius to in- 
validate the credit, or to confute the reasonings 
of hia antagonist, he labours to prove, by artful 
apologies for the proceedings of the council, 
and subtle interpretations of its decrees, that 
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it deliberated \vith unpartisdlity, and decided BOOK 
with judgment as well as candour. Vargas, a ^ 
Spanish doctor of laws, who was appointed to 155a.. 
attend the Imperial ambassadors at Trent, sent 
the Bishop of Arras a regular account of the 
transactions there, explaining all the arts which 
the legate employed to influence or overawe 
the council. His letters have been published, 
in which he inveighs against the papal court with 
that asperity of censure, which was natural to a 
man whose situation enabled him to observe its 
intrigues thoroughly, and who was obliged to 
exert all his attention and talents in order to 
disappoint them. But whichsoever of these au- 
thors an intelligent person takes for his guide^ 
in forming a judgment concerning the spirit qi 
the council, he must discover so much ambition 
as well as artifice among some of the members, so 
much ignorance and corruption among others i 
he must observe such a large infusion of human 
policy and passions, mingled with such a scanty 
portion of that simplicity of heart, sanctity of 
manners, and love of truth, which alone qualify 
men to determine what doctrines are worthy of 
God, and what worship is acceptable to hiin; 
that he will find it no easy matter to believe^ 
that any extraordinary influence of the Holy 
Ghost hovered ov^ this assembly, and dictated 
its decrees. 

While Maurice was employed in n^otiating The 
with the King of the Romans at Lintz, fix in deavourTJ 
making war on the Emperor in the Tyrol, the surprise 
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BOOK French King had advanced into Alsace as far as 
, ^* . Strasburg ; and having demanded l*ave of the 
1159. senate to inarch through the city, he hoped that 
by repeating the same fraud which he had prac- 
tised at Metz, he might render himself master 
of the place, and by that means secure a passage 
over the Rhine into the heart of Germany. But 
the Strasburgers, instructed and put on their 
guard by the credulity and misfortune of their 
neighbours, shut their gates ; and having assem- 
bled a garrison of five thousand soldiers, repaired 
their fortifications, rased the houses in their 
suburbs, and determined to defend themselves to 
the utmost. At the same time they sent a depu- 
tation of their most respectable citizens to the 
King, in order to divert him from making any 
hosl^e attempt upon them. The Electors of 
TV*eves and Cologn, the Duke of Cleves, and 
other Princes in the neighbourhood, interposed 
in their behalf; beseeching Henry that he 
would not forget so soon the title which he had 
generously assumed ; and instead of being the 
Deliverer of Germany, become its Oppressor. 
The Swiss Cantons seconded them with zeal, 
^oKciting Henry to spare a city which had long 
been connected with their community in friend- 
ship and alliance. 

imt with- Powerful as this united intercession was, it 
ces8***^ would not have prevailed on Henry to forego a 
price of to much val«ie, if* he had been in a con- 
to have seii^ed it. But, in that age, the 
A of subsisting nvmerous araiies at a dis* 
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tance from the frcmtiers of their own country, book 
was imperfectly understood, and neither the ^• 
revenues of Princes, nor their experience in 1552. 
the art of war, were equal to the great and 
complicated efforts which such an undertaking 
required. The French, though not far removed 
from their own frontier, began already to suffer 
from scarcity of provisions, and had no sufficient 
magazines collected to support them during 
a siege, which must necessarily have been of 
great length.^ At the same time, the Queen 
of Hungary, Governess of the Low-Countries, 
had assembled a considerable body of troops, 
which, under the command of Martin de Ros- 
sem, laid waste Champagne, and threatened the 
adjacent provinces of France. These concur- 
ring circumstances obliged the King, though 
with reluctance, to abandon the enterprise. But 
being willing to acquire some merit with his 
allies, by this retreat which he could not avoid, 
he pretended to tlie Swiss that he had taken 
the resolution . merely in compliance with their 
request^ ; and then, after giving orders that all 
the horses in his army should be led to drink 
in the Rhine, as a proof of his having pushed 
his conquest so far, he marched back towards 
Champagne. 

Whilb the French King and the main army The opcr- 
of the confederates were thus employed, Albert 5abm rf 

Branden- 

• Thoai. S5l, 852. ^^' 

' Sletd. 557« Braotome, torn* vii. 39. 
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B K of Brandenburg was intrusted with the com- 
^- mand of a separate body of eight thousand meij, 
1552. consisting chiefly of mercenaries who had re- 
sorted to his standard, rather from the hope of 
plunder, than the expectation of regular pay. 
That Prince, seeing himself at the head of such 
a number of desperate adventurers, ready to 
follow wherever he should lead them, soon began 
to disdain a state of subordination, and to form 
such extravagant schemes of aggrandising him- 
self as seldom occur, even to ambitious minds, 
unless when civil war or violent factions rouse 
them to bold exertions, by alluring them witli 
immediate hopes of success. Full of these 
aspiriog thoughts, Albert made war in a manner 
very different from the other confederates. He 
endeavoured to spread the terror of his arms by 
the rapidity of his motions, as well as the extent 
and rigour of his devastations ; he exacted con- 
tributions wherever he came, in . order to amass 
such a sum of money, as would put it in his 
power to keep his army together ; he laboured 
to get possession of Nuremberg, Ulm, or some 
other of the free cities in Upper Germany, in 
which, as a capital, he might fix the seat of his 
power. But, finding these cities on their guard, 
and in a condition to resist his attacks, he 
turned all his rage against the popish eccle- 
siastics, whose territories he plundered with 
such wanton and merciless barbarity, as gave 
them a very unfavourable impression of the 
spirit oi that reformation in religion, with zeal 
for which he pretended to be animated. The 
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Bishops of Bambeiig and Wurtzburg, by their book 
situation, lay particdarly exposed to his ravages; ^ '^ , 
he obliged the former to transfer to him» in 155s. 
prc^rty, almost one half of his extensive dio* 
oese^ and compelled the latter to advance a 
great sum of money, in order to save his terri- 
tories from ruin and desolation. During all 
those wild sallies Albert paid no regard either 
to Maurice's orders, whose commands as Ge- 
neralissimo of the league he had engaged to 
obey, or to the remonstrances of the other con- 
federates; and manifestly discovered, that he 
attended only to his own private emolument, 
without any solicitude about the common cause, 
or the general objects which had induced them 
to take arms. "* 

Maurice having ordered his army to march T^^ n^r>' 
back into Bavaria, and having published a pro- Mace tt 
clamation enjoining the Lutherah clergy and in^ ™""' 
structors of youth, to resume the exercise of 
their functions in all the cities, schools, and 
universities from which they had been ejected^ 
met Ferdinand at Passau on the twenty-sixth day 
of May. As matters of the greatest consequence 
to the future peace and independence of the 
empire were to be settled in this congress, the 
eyes of all Germany were fixed upon it. Be. 
sides Ferdinand and the Imperial ambassadors, 
the Duke of Bavaria, the Bishops of Saltzburg 
and Aichstadt, the ministers of all the Electors, 

4 Sleid.56I. Thuaii.357. 
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BOOK together witli deputies from most of tlie con- 
^: siderable Princes, and free cities, resorted to 
155S. Passau. Maurice, in the name of his associates, 
and the King oi tlie Romans as tlie Emperor's 
representative, opened the negotiation. The 
Princes who were present, together with the 
deputies oi' such as were absent, acted as intej- 
censors or mediators between them. 

Thcternitt Maukice, in a long discourse, explained th(* 
Muurico motives of his own conduct. After having onu- 
proiwicd. jxierated all the unconstitutional and oppressive 
acts of the Emperor's administration, he, agree- 
ably to the manifesto which he had })ubliHiie(l 
when he took arms against him, limited his 
demands to three articles : That the Landgrave 
of Hesse should be immediately set at liberty ; 
that the grievances in the civil government of 
the empire should be redressed; and that the 
Protestants should be allowed the public exercise 
of their religion without molestation. Ferdinand 
and the Imperial ambassadors discovering their 
unwillingniess to gratiiy him with regard to all 
these points, the mediators wrote a joint letter 
to the Emperor, beseeching him to deliver 
Germany from the calamities of a civil war, 
by givijQg such satisfaction to Maurice and his 
party as might induce them to lay down their 
arms ; and at the same time they prevailed upon 
Maurice to grant a prolongation of the truce 
for a short time, during which they undertook 
to procure the Emperor's final answer to his 
demands. 
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This request was presented to the Emperor book 
in the name of all ^e Princes of the empire, . ^ 
Popish as well as Protestant, in the name of such 1552. 
as had lent an helping hand to forward his am- ^^^^^^J 
bitious schemes, as well as of those who had ^y.^« 
Viewed the progress of his power with jealousy the em- 
and dread. The uncommon and cordisd unani- ^^'^' 
mity with which they concurred at this juncture 
in enforcing Maurice's demands, and in i^ecom- 
mending peace, flowed from different causes. 
Such as were most attached to the Roman Ca- 
tholic church could not help observing, that 
the Protestant confederates were at the head of 
a numerous army, while the Emperor was but 
just beginning to provide for his own defence. 
They foresaw that great efibrts would be re- 
quired of them, and would be necessary on their 
part, in order to cope with enemies, who had 
been allowed to get the start so far, and to attain 
such formidable power. Experience had taught 
them, that the fruit of all these efforts would be 
reaped by the Emperor alone, and the more 
complete any victory proved which they should 
gain, the faster would they bind their own fetters, 
and render them the more intolerable. These 
reflections made them cautious how they contri- 
buted a second time, by their indiscreet zeal, to 
put the Emperor in possession of power which 
would be fatal to the liberties of their country. 
Notwithstanding the intolerant spirit of bigotry 
in that age, they chose rather that the Protestants 
should acquire that security for their religion 
which they demanded, than by assisting Charles 
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B O O K to oppress theip, to give such additional force 
^- to the Imperial prerogative, as would overturn 
1552. the constitution of the empire. To all these 
considerations, the dread of seeing Germany 
laid waste by a civil war added new force. 
Many states of the empire already felt the de- 
structive rage of Albert's arms, others dreaded 
it, and all wished for an accommodation be- 
tween, the Emperor and Maurice, which they 
hoped would save them from that cruel scourge. 

The mo- SucH wcie the reasons that induced so many 
which in- Princes,^ notwithstanding the variety of their 
fluenced political interests, and the opposition ia their 

theEmpe- i. . ^. ^ ^ .^ . ,. 

ror at tJiis leligious scntimeuts, to unite m recommendmg 
juncture. ^ ^jj^ Emperor an accommodation with Mau- 
rice, not only as a salutary, but as a necessary 
measure. The motives which prompted Charles 
to desire it,; were not fewer or of less weight. 
He was perfectly sensible of the superiority 
which the confederates had acquired through 
his own negligence; and he now felt the in- 
sufficiency of his own resources to oppose them. 
His Spanish subjects, disgusted at his long ab- 
sence, and weary of endless wars, which were of 
little benefit to their country, refused to fumisk 
him any considerable supply either of men or 
money ; and although by his address or impor- 
tunity he might have hoped to draw from them 
at last more effectual aid; that, he knew, was too 
distant to be of any service in the present exi- 
gency of his affiurs. His treasury, was drained ; 
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iiis veteran fcHtres were dispersed or 
and he could not depend much either on the 
fidelity or courage of the new-levied soldiers im?. 
whom he was orflecting. There was no hqpe 
of repeating with success the same artifices 
wlndi had weakened and ruined the Smalkaldic 
lei^e. As the end at which he aimed was now 
known, he could no longer employ the specious 
pretexts which had formerly concealed his am- 
bitious designs. Every Prince in Germany was 
alarmed and on his guard ; and it was vain to 
think of blinding them a second time to such 
a degree, as to make one part of tliem instru- 
ments to enslave the other. The spirit ot* a 
confederacy, whereof Maurice was the head, 
experience had taught him to be very diflferent 
from that of the league of Smalkalde ; and from 
what he had already felt, he had no reason to 
flatter himself that its councils would be as irre* 
solute, or its efforts as timid and feeble. If he 
should resolve on continuing the war, he might 
be assured, that the most considerable states in 
Germany would take part in it against him ; and 
a dubious neutiality was the utmost he could 
expect from the rest. While the confederates 
found full emplo3rment for his arms in one 
quarter, the King of France would seize the 
favourable opportunity, and push on his opera- 
tions in another, with almost certain success. 
That Monarch had already made conquests in 
the empire, which Charles was no less eager to 
recover, than impatient to be revenged on him 
for aiding his malecontent subjects. Though 
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BOOK Henry had now retired from the banks oi the 
, ^ ^ Rhine, he had only varied the scene of hostilities, 
ij^9. having invaded ^e Low-Countries with all his 
forces. The Turks, roused by the solicitations 
of the French King, as well as stimulated by re* 
sentment against Ferdinand for having violated 
the truce in Hungary, bad prepared a powerful 
fleet k) ravage the coasts of Naples and Sicily, 
which he had left almost defenceless, by calling 
thence the greatest part of the regular troops to 
join the army which he was now assembling. 

Fcrdinond FERDINAND, who wcnt in pcrsou to Villach, 
promote ^ in order to lay before the Emperor the result of 
an accom- ^he Conferences at Faasau, had likewise reasons 
peculiar to himself for desiring an accommo- 
dation. These prompted him to second, with 
the greatest earnestness, the arguments which 
the Princes assembled there had employed in 
recommending it. He had observed, not witli- 
out secret satisfaction, the fatal blow that had 
been given to the despotic power which his 
brother had usurped in the empire. He was 
extremely solicitous to prevent Charles from 
recovering his former superiority, as he foresaw 
that ambitious Prince would immediately resume, 
with increased eagerness, and with a better 
chance of success, his favourite scheme of trans- 
mitting that power to his son, by excluding his 
brother from the right of succession to the Im- 
perial throne. On this account he was willing 
to contribute towards circumscribing the Im- 
perial authorityi 19. order to render his own 
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possession of it certain. Besides, Sblyman, ex- B o 'o R 
asperated at the loss of Transylvania, and it^ ^• 
more at the fraudulent arts by which it had bMn 1552. 
seized, had ordered into the field an army of ftti 
hundred thousand men, which having defeat^ 
a great body of Ferdinand's troops, and tak#h 
several places of importance, threatened net 
only to complete the conquest of the province, 
but to drive them out of that part of Hungary 
which was still subject to his jurisdiction. He 
was unable to resist such a mighty enemy ; the 
Emperor, while engaged in a domestic war, 
could afford him no aid ; and he could not even 
'hope to draw from Germany the contingent, 
either of troops or money, usually furnished 
to repel the invasions of the Infidels. Maurice, 
having observed Ferdinand's perplexity with 
regard to this last point, had offered, if peace 
were re-established on a secure foundation, that 
he would march in person with his troops into 
Hungary against the Turks. Such was the effect 
of this well-timed proposal, that Ferdinand, 
destitute of every other prospect of relief, be- 
came the most zealous advocate whom the cmi- 
federates could have employed to urge their 
claims, and there was hardly any thing that th6y 
could have demanded whidi he would not ha;^ 
chosen to grant, rather than have retarded' a 
pacification, to which he trusted as the only 
means of saving his Hungarian crown. 

When so many causes conspired in rendering Orcum- 
an aceommodation eligible, it imgfat have been XchW. 

Q 4 tardit. 
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BOOK expected that it would have taken place imme- 
, ^ . diately. But the inflexibility of the Emperor's 
1552. temper, together with his unwillingness at once 
to relinquish objects which he had long pursued 
with such earnestness and assiduity, counterba- 
lanced, for some time, the force of all the mo- 
Ijyes which disposed him to peace, and not only 
put that event at a distance, but seemed to ren- 
der it uncertain. When Maurice's demands, to- 
gether with the letter of the mediators at Passau, 
were presented to him, he peremptorily refused 
to redress the grievances which were pointed 
out, nor would he agree to any stipulation for 
the immediate security of the Protestant reli- 
gion, but proposed referring both these to the 
determination of a future diet. On his part, he 
required that instant reparation should be made 
to all who, during the present war, had suffered 
either by the licentiousness of the confederate 
troops, or the exactions of their leaders. 

Maurice's Maurice, who was well acquainted with the 
operations Empcror's arts, immediately concluded that he 
facilitate j^g^ nothing in view by these overtures but to 

amuse and deceive ; and therefore, without lis- 
. tening to Ferdinand's entreaties, he left Passau 
^ruptly, and joining his troops, which were en- 
.camiped at Mergentheim, a city in Franconia, 
belonging to the Knights of the Teutonic Order, 
he put them in motion, and renewed hostilities. 
As three thousand men in the Emperor's pay 
had thrown themselves into Frankfort on the 
M^ine, and im§^t from thence invest the neigh- 
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liOQring country of Hesse, he mtrched towards BOOK 
that city, and laid siege to it in fonn. The ^_ , 
briskness of this enterprise, and the vigour with int. 
which Maurice carried on his approaches against ^ ^^* 
the town, gave such an alarm to the Emperor^ 
as disposed him to lend a more favourable ear 
to Ferdinand's arguments in behalf of an accom- 
modation. Firm and haughty as his nature was, 
he found it necessary to bend, and signified his 
willingness to make concessions on his part, if 
Maurice, in return, would abate somewhat of the 
rigour of his demands. Ferdinand, as soon as 
he perceived that his brother began to yield, 
did not desist from his importunities, until he 
prevailed on him to declare what was the utmost 
that he would grant for the security of the con- 
federates. Having gained this difficult point, 
he instantly dispatched a messenger to Maurice's 
Cfimp, and imparting to him the Emperor's final 
resolution, conjured him not to frustrate his 
endeavours for the re-establishment of peace; 
or, by an unseasonable obstinacy on his side, to 
disappoint the wishes of all Germany for that 
salutary event. 

Maurice, notwithstanding the prosperous si- MMuriee 
tuation of his affiurs, was strongly inclined to antwoni^ 
listen to this advice. The Emperor, though moditUm. 
overreached and surprised, had now begun to 
assemble troops, and however slow his motions 
might be, while the first effects of his constern- 
ation remained, he was sensible that Charles 
must at last act with vigour proportional to the 
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BOOK extent of his power and territories, and lead into 
, ^ . Germany an army formidable by its numbers, 
1552. ^tnd still more by the terror of his name, as well 
as the remembrance of his past victories. He 
could scarcely hope that a confederacy, com- 
posed of so many members, would continue to 
operate with union and perseverance sufficient 
to resist the consistent and well-directed efforts 
of an army, at the absolute disposal of a leader 
accustomed to command and to conquer. He 
felt already, although he had not hitherto expe- 
rienced the shock of any adverse event, that he 
himself was the head of a disjointed body. He 
saw, from the Example of Albert of Branden- 
burg, how difficult it wmild be, with all his 
address and credit, to prevent any particular 
member from del^hing himself from the whole, 
and how impossible to recal him to his proper 
rank and subordination. This filled him with 
' apprehensions for the common cause. Another 
consideration gave him no less disquiet with re- 
gard to his own particular interests. By setting 
at liberty the degraded Elector, and by repeal- 
ing the act by which that Prince was deprived 
of his hereditary honours and dominions, the 
Emperor had it in his power to wound him in 
the most tender part The efforts of a Prince 
beloved by his ancient subjects, and revered by 
all the Protestant party, in order to recover what 
had been unjustly taken frcmi him, could hardly 
have failed of exciting commotions in Saxony, 
which would endanger all that he had acquired 
at the expense of so much dissimulation and 
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artifice. It was no less in the Emperor's power book 
to render vain all the solicitations of the confe- , ^ 
Iterates in behalf of the Landgrave. He had i5s$T 
only to add one act of violence more to the in- 
justice and rigour with which he had already 
treated him ; and he had accordingly threatened 
the sons of that unfortunate Prince, that if they 
persisted in their present enterprise, instead of 
seeing their father restored to liberty, they should 
hear of his having suffered the punishment which 
his rebellion had merited. ' 

Having deliberated upon all these points with The peace 
his associates, Maurice thought it more prudent ^^n con- 
to accept of the conditions offered, though less ^^ ■^ 
advantageous than those which he had proposed^ 
than again to commit all to the doubtful issue 
of war.* He repaired forthwith to Passau, and 
^gned the treaty of peace ; of which the chief Aug. s. 
articles were,— -That before the tweUlh day of 
August, the confederates diall lay down then- 
arms, and disband their forces ; that on or 
before that day the Landgrave shall be set at 
liberty, and conveyed in safety to his castle of 
Rheinfels ; that a diet shall be held within six 
months, in order to deliberate concerning the 
most proper and effectual method of preventing 
for the future all disputes and dissensions about 
religion ; that, in the mean time, neither the 
Emperor nor any other Prince^ shall, upon any 

' Sleid.571. 

' Sleid. Hist. 56S, &c Thusn. lib. z. 359| &c. 
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BOOK pretext whatever, offer any injury or violence to 
^\ such as adhered to the confession of Augsburg, 
1552, but allow them to enjoy the free and undisturbed 
exercise of their religion ; that, in return, the 
Protestants shall not molest the Catholics either 
in the exercise of their ecclesiastical jurisdiction, 
or in performing their religious ceremonies; 
that the Imperial chamber shall administer jus- 
tice impartially to persons of both parties, and 
Protestants be admitted indiscriminately with the 
Catholics to sit as judges in that court ; that if 
the next diet should not be able to terminate 
the disputes with regard to religion, the stipu- 
lations in the present treaty in behalf of the 
Protestants shall continue for ever in full force 
and vigour ; that none of the confederates 
shall be liable to any action on account of what 
had happened during the course of the war; 
that the consideration of those encroachments 
which had been made, as Maurice pretended, 
upon the constitution and liberties of the em- 
pire, shall be remitted to the approaching diet ; 
that Albert of Brandenburg shall be compre- 
hended in the treaty, provided he shall accede 
to it, and disband his forces before the twelfth 
of August. * 

Refleo Such was the memorable treaty of Passau, 
^p^^tihiat overturned the vast fabrick, in erecting 
and upon which Charles had employed so many years, and 
duct of' had exerted the utmost efforts of his power and 

Maurice. 

' Receuil des Traitez, ii. 261. 
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policy ; that annulled all his regulations with BOOK 
regard to the religion ; defeated all his hopes of ^ 
rendering the Imperial authority absolute and 1552, 
hereditary in his family ; and established the 
Protestant church, which had hitherto subsisted 
precariously in Germany, through . connivance, 
or by expedients, upon a firm and secure basis. 
Maurice reaped all the glory of having concert- 
ed and completed this unexpected revolution. 
It is a singular circumstance, that the Reform- 
ation should be indebted for its security and 
full establishment in Germany, to the same 
hand which had brought it to the brink of de- 
struction, and that both events should have been 
accomplished by the same arts of dissimulation. 
The ends, however, which Maurice had in view, 
at those different junctures, seem to have been 
more attended to than the means by which he 
attained them ; and he was now as universally 
extolled for his zeal and public spirit as he had 
lately been condemned for his indifference and 
interested policy. It is no less worthy of ob- 
servation, that the French King, a monarch 
zealous for the Catholic faith* should employ 
his power in order to protect and maintain the 
Reformation in the empire, at the very time 
when he was persecuting his own Protestant 
subjects with all the fierceness of bigotry; and 
that the league for this purpose, which proved 
so fatal to the Romish church, should be nego- 
tiated and signed by a Roman Cajtholic bishop. 
So wonderfully doth the wisdom of God super- 
intend and regulate the caprice of human pas- 
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BOOK sions, and render them subservient towards the 
, ^ , accomplishment of his own purposes. 

155S. 

Little at- LiTTLE attention was paid to the interests of 

tention i-« i-r^* i» t •• 

raid to the the French King during the negotiations at 
K^gbi P&^sau. Maurice and his associates^ having 
this treaty, gained what they had in view, discovered no 
great solicitude about an ally, whom, perhaps, 
they reckoned to be overpaid for the assistance 
which he had given them, by his acquisitions in 
IfOrraine. A short clause which they procured 
to be inserted in the treaty, importing, that the 
King of France might communicate to the con- 
federates his particular pretensions or causes of 
hostility, which they woiild lay before the Em- 
peror, was the only sign that they gave of their 
remembering how much they had been indebted 
to him for their success. Heniy experienced 
the same treatment, which every Prince who 
lends his aid to the authors of a civil war may 
expect As soon as the rage of faction began 
to subside, and any prospect of accommodation 
to open, his services were forgotten, and his 
associates made a merit with their sovereign of 
the ingratitude with which they abandoned their 
protector. But how much soever Henry might 
be enraged at the perfidy of his allies, or at the 
impatience with which they hastened to make 
their peace with the Emperor, at his expense, 
he was perfectly sensible that it was more his in- 
terest to keep well with the Germanic body, 
than to resent the indignities oflfered him by any 
particular members of it. For that reason he 
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dismissed the hostages which lie had received book 
from Maurice and his associates, and affected to ^* 
talk in the same strain as formerly, concerning 1552. 
his zeal for maintaining the ancient constitution 
and liberties of the empire. 
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AS soon as the treaty of Passau was signed, book 
Maurice, in consequence of his engage- . ^• 
ments with Ferdinand, marched into Hungary 1552. 
at the head of twenty thousand men. But the ^a^' 
great superiority of the Turkish armies, the fire- marches 
quent mutinies both of the Spanish and German ^ ""' 
soldiers, occasioned by their want of pay, to- ^^^ ^^^ 
gether with the dissensions between Maurice 
and Castaldo, who was piqued at being obliged 
to resign the chief command to him, prevented 
his performing any thing in that country suitable 
to his former fame, or of great benefit to the 
King of the Romans. * 

"" Istuanhaffii Hist. Hungar. 288. Thuan. lib. x. 371. 
rOL*> IF. H 
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When Maurice set out for Hungary, the 
Prince of Hesse parted from him with the forces 
~i55iir under his command, and marched back into his 
Save'of^" ^^" country, that he might be ready to receive 
Heiiic re- his father upon his return, and give up to him 
liberty. the reins of government which he had held 
during his absence. Hut fortune was not yet 
weary of persecuting the Landgrave. A bat- 
talion of mercenary troops, which liad been in 
the pay of Hesse, being seduced by Reifenberg 
their colonel, a soldier of fortune, ready to en- 
gage in any enterprise, secretly withdrew from 
the young Prince as he was marching home- 
wards, and joined Albert of Brandenburg, wlio 
still continued in arms against the Emperor, 
refusing to be inchided in the treaty of Passau. 
Unhappily for the Landgrave, an account of 
this 'reached the Netherlands, just as he was 
dismissed from the citadel of Mechlin where he 
had been confined, but before he had got beyond 
the frontiers of that country. The Queen of 
Hungary, who governed there in her brother's 
name, incensed at such an open violation of the 
treaty to which he owed his liberty, issued orders 
to arrest him, and committed him again to the 
custody of the same Spanish captain who had 
guarded him for five years with the most severe 
vigilance. Philip beheld all the horrors of his 
imprisonment renewed ; and his spirits subsiding 
in the same proportion as they had risen during 
the short interval in which he had enjoyed 
liberty, he sunk into despair, and believed him- 
iielf to be doomed to perpetual captivity. But 
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the matter being so explained to the Emperor, book 
as fully satisfied him that the revolt of Reifen- ^* 
berg's mercenaries could be imputed neither to 1552. 
the Landgrave nor to his son, he gave orders 
for his release ; and Philip at last obtained the 
fiberty for which he had so long languished.** 
But though he recovered his freedom, and was 
reinstated in his dominions, his sufferings seem 
to have broken the vigour, and to have extin- 
guished the activity of his mind : From being 
the boldest as well as most enterprising Prince 
in the empire, he became the most timid and 
cautious, and passed the remainder of his dayg 
in a pacific indolence. 

The degraded Elector of Saxony likewise Ukemse 
procured his liberty in consequence of the treaty ^n?^*^^' 
of Passau* The Emperor having been obliged 
to relinquish all his schemes for extirpating the 
Protestant religion, had no longer any motive for 
detaining him a prisoner ; and being extremely 
solicitous, at that juncture, to recover the con- 
fidence and good-will of the Germans, whose 
assistance was essential to the success of the en- 
terprise which he meditated against the King of 
France, he, among other expedients for that pur- 
pose, thought of releasing from imprisonment a 
Prince whose merit entitled him no less to esteem, 
than his sufferings rendered him the object of 
compassion. John Frederic took possession ac- 
corcUngly of that part of his territories which had 

» Sleid. ^73. Belcarii Comment. 8S4. 

H 2 
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BOOK been reserved for himt when Maurice waif invest ed 
^ ' with the electoral dignity. A» in thiji situation, 
15^9. he continued to display the fl^me virtuous mag- 
nanimity for which he had been compicuom in 
a more prosperous and splendid state, and which 
he had retained amidst all his sufferings, he main- 
tained during the remainder of his life that high 
reputation to which he had so just a title. 

Th«£iii- The loss of Metz, Toul^ and Verdun, had 
^SShmt^ txiSiA^ a deep impression on the Emperon Ac- 
make war customed to terminate all bis operations against 
Fnwce, France with advantage to himself, he thought 
that it nearly concerned his honour not to allow 
Henry the superiority in this war, or to suflei 
his own administration to be stained with thr 
infamy of having permitted territories of such 
consequence to be dismembered from the em- 
pire. This was no less a point of* interest than 
of honour. As the frontier of Champagnt* was 
more naked, and lay more exposed than that of 
any province in France, (Jharics had frequently, 
during bJs wars with that kingdom, made inroads 
upon that quarter with great success and effect; 
but if Henry were allowed to retain his latr 
conquests, France would gain such a formidable 
barrier on that side, as to be altogether secure* 
where formerly she had been weakest. (Jn the 
other hand, the empire had now lost as much in 
point of security, as Fr$incA:t had acquired ; and 
being stripped oi* the defence wliich those citi(!h 
afforded it, lay open to be invaded on a quarter, 
where all the towns having been hitherto con- 
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sidered as interior, and remote from anyenemy, book. 
were but slightly fortified. These considerations ^^ 
determined Charles to attempt recovering the 1552. 
three towns of which Henry had made himself 
master ; and the preparations which he had made 
against Maurice and his associates, enabled him 
to carry his resolution into immediate execution. 

As soon, then, as the peace was concluded at HU prepa- 
Passau, he left his inglorious retreat at Villach, Shpur-^'^ 
and advanced to Augsburg, at the head of a P^**- 
considerable body of Germans which he had 
levied, together with all the troops which he 
had drawn out of Italy and Spain. To these he 
added several battalions, which having been in 
the pay of the confederates, entered into his ser- 
vice when dismissed by them ; and he prevailed 
likewise on some Princes of the empire to join 
him with their vassals. In order to conceal the 
destination of this formidable army, and to guard 
against alarming the French King, so as to put 
him on preparing for the defence of his late 
conquests, he gave out that he was to march 
forthwith into Hungary, in order to second 
Maurice in his operations against the Infidels. 
When he began to advance towards the Rhine, 
and could no longer employ that pretext, he 
tried a new artifice, and spread a report, that 
he took this route in order to chastise Albert of 
Brandenburg, whose cruel exactions in that part 
of the empire called loudly for his interposition 
to check them. 

H 3 
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BOOK Hivr the French having grown Acquainted, nf. 

^^' Iflfit, with ftftn hy which ihcy had been ho often 

i§fl9» deceived, viewed all ChnrU'n*n motJonu with diw- 

cttulioiiMif *^^^*' Henry immediately discerned the true 

tho Fremh object of hi» vaHt preparations, and rewolved to 

fme^(fil defend the important conqneiiitH which he ha<l 

Met*. gained with vigour equal to that with which they 

were about to be attacked. An he foresaw thai 

the whole weight of the war woidd be turned 

againNt Met;^, by whose fate that o{ Totd and 

Verdiin wonld be determined, he nominatrd 

Th«Duk« Frandii of Terrain, Duke of (inise, to t<ake tln^ 

appdnted Command in that city during the siege, the issue* 

STthcT*^ of which woidd equally affect the honour and 

Ufirtt, interest of his country. His choice coidd nof 

have fallen iqmn any person more worthy of thai 

trust. The Dtikc oi* Oiuse possessed, in a high 

degree, all the talents of courage, sagacity, and 

presence of mind, which render men eminent in 

military command. He was largely endowed 

with that magnanimity of soul which delights in 

bold enterprises, and aspires to fame by splendid 

and extraordinary actions. He repaired with 

joy to the dangerous station assigniui him, as to 

a theatre on which he might display his grmi 

qualities nnder the immediate eye of his comi- 

trymen, all ready to applaud him. The martial 

genius oi' the French nobility in that ag(% which 

considered it as the greatest re])roach to remaiu 

inactive, when there was any opporttmiiy of sig- 

nalising their courage, prompted great numbers 

to follow a leader who was the darling as well nn 
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the pattern of every one that courted military BOOK 
fame. Several Princes of* the blood, many no- ^* 
blemen of the highest rank, and all the young isss. 
officers who could obtain the King's permission, 
entered Metz as volunteers. By their presence 
they added spirit to the garrison, and enabled 
the Duke of Guise to employ, on every emer- 
gency, persons eager to distinguish themselves, 
and fit to conduct any service. 

But with whatever alacrity the Duke of Guise Prcparef 
undertook the defence of Metz, he found every routed©?**' 
thing, upon his arrival there, in such a situation, ^^"^^* 
as might have induced any person of less intre- 
pid courage to des[)air of defending it with suc- 
cess. The city was of great extent^ with larga 
suburbs ; the walls were in many places feeble 
and without ramparts ; the ditch narrow ; and 
the old towers, which projected instead of bai»- 
tions, were at too great distance from each other 
to defend the space between them. For all these 
defects he endeavoured to provide the best 
remedy which the time would permit. He 
orderfed the suburbs, without sparing the mo- 
nasteries or churches, not even that of St.Ar- 
nulph, in which several Kings of France had 
been buried, to be levelled with the ground; 
but in order to guard against the imputation oi' 
impiety, to which such a violation of so mmy 
sacred edifices, as well as of the a^hes of the 
dead, might expose him, he executed this witb 
much religious ceremony. Having ordered all 

H 4 
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B o K the holy vestments and utensils, together with 
^* the bones of the Kings, and other persons depo- 
1559. sited in these churches, to be removed, tliey 
were carried in solemn procession to a church 
within tlie walls, he himself walking before them 
bare-headed, with a torch in his hand. lie then 
pulled down such houses as stood near the walls, 
cleared and enlarged the ditch, repaiied the 
ruinous fortifications, and erected new ones. As 
it was necessary that all these works should be 
finished with the utmost expedition, he laboured 
at them with his own hands: the officers and 
volunteers imitated his example, and the sol- 
diers submitted with cheerfulness to the most 
severe and fatiguing service, when they saw that 
their superiors did not decline to bear a pait in 
it. At the same time he compelled all useless 
persons to leave the place ; he filled the maga- 
zines with provisions and military stores*, ho 
burnt the mills, and destroyed the corn and 
forage for several miles round the town. Such 
were his popular talents, as well as his arts of 
acquiring an ascendant over the minds of* men, 
that the citizens seconded him with no less ar- 
dour than the soldiers ; and every other passion 
being swallowed up in the zeal to repulse the 
enemy, with which he inspired them, they he- 
held the ruin of their estates, together with the 
havoc which he made among tiieir public and 
private buildings, without any emotion of resent- 
ment.' 

« Thuan. xi. 387. 
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Meantime the Emperor, having collected all b o K 
his forces, continued his march towards Metz. XI. 
As he passed through the cities on the Rhine, he "Tws. 
saw the dismal effects of that licentious and ^^^*^ 

advances 

wasteful war which Albert had carried on in toward** 
these parts. Upon his approach, that Prince, ^^' 
though at the head of twenty thousand men, 
withdrew into Lorrain, as if he had intended 
to join the French King, whose arms he had 
quartered with his own in all his standards and 
ensigns. Albert was not in a condition to cope 
with the Imperial troops**, which amounted at 
least to sixty thousand mei^ forming one of the 
most numerous and best appointed armies 
which had been brought into the field during 
that age, in any of the wars among Christian 
Princes. 

The chief command, under the Emperor, was invests 
committed to the Ehike of Alva, assisted by the '^^ **^^"' 
Marquis de Marignano, together with the most 
experienced of the Italian and Spanish generals. 
As it was now towards the end of October, these 
intelligent officers represented the great danger 
of beginning, at such an advanced season, a 
siege which could not fail to prove very tedioua. 
But Charles adhered to his own opinion with his 
usual obstinacy, and being confident that he had 
made such preparations, and taken such precau- 
tions, as would insure success, he ordered the 

^ Natal. Comitis, Hist. 127. 
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BOOK city to be invented. An mim an the Duka of 
^l' Alva appeared^ a lar^e body oi* the trench naK 
15^9. lied out and attacked bin vanguard with great 

0«t. i». vigour, put it in confusion, and killed or took 
priHoneriK a conniderable niunber of men. liy 
tim early Hpecinien which they gave of the con- 
duct of their ofticerM, an well an the valour of 
their troops, they Khewed the Xniperiali«t»s what 
tm enemy they had to encounter, and how dear 
every advantage nuist cont them. Hie place, 
however, was completely invested, the trenches 
were opened, and the other works begun. 

Boibpur- Thk attention both of tiie besiegers and hi'- 
^^!ino *i^ff^d was turned for some time towards Albert 
gwn AU of Brandenburg, and they strove with emulation 
Braiuifin. Which should gain that Prince, who still hovered 
^^^ in the neighbourhood, fluctuating in all the un- 
certainty of irresolution, natural U) a man, who, 
being swayed by no principle, was allured dii- 
ferent ways by contrary views of interest, 'llu*, 
French tempted him with otters extremely be- 
neficial ; the Imperialists scrupled at no promise 
which they thought might allure him. After 
much hesitation he was gained by the Kmperor, 
from whom he expected to receive advantages 
which were b^ith more immediate and more per- 
nument. As the French King, who began to 
•Ofpect his intentiont, Imd appointed a body of 
troops under the Duke of Aumale, brother to 
the Duke of Guise, to watch his motions, Albert 
fell upon them unexpectedly with such vigoui, 
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that he routed them entirely, killed many of b o O K 
the officers, wounded Aumale himself, and took XL 
him prisoner. Immediately after this victory, isst^ 
he marched in triumph to Metz, and joined his ^^^- ^ 
army to that of the Emperor. Charles, in re- 
ward for this service, and the great accession 
of strength which he brought him, granted Al- 
bert a formal pardon of all past offences, and 
confirmed him in the possession of the terri- 
tories which he had violently usurped during 
the war/ 

The Duke of Guise, though deeply affected The gal- 
with his brother's misfortune, did not remit, in yl^u^^*" 
any degree, the vigour with which he defended the Duke 
the town. He harassed the besiegers by fre- laC 
quent sallies, in which his officers were so eager 8*"™^"- 
to distinguish themselves, that his authority 
being hardly sufficient to restrain the impe- 
tuosity of their courage, he was obhged at dif- 
ferent times to shut the gates, and to conceal 
the keys, in order to prevent the Princes of the 
blood, and noblemen of the first rank, from ex- 
posing themselves to danger in every sally. He 
repaired in the night what the enemy's artillery 
had beat down during the day, or erected behind 
the ruined works new fortifications of almost 
equal strength. The Imperialists, on their part, 
pushed on the attack with great spirit, and' 
carried forward, at once, iapproacbes against 
different parts of the town. But the art of 

* Sleid. 575. Thu«i. lib. xi. 389. 39«. 
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BOOK attacking fortified places was not then arrived 
XI. at that degree of perfection to which it was 
1552, carried towards the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, during the long war in the Netherlands. 
• The besiegers, after the unwearied labour of 
many weeks, found that they had made but 
little progress ; and although their batteries had 
made breaches in different places, they saw, to 
their astonishment, works suddenly appear, in 
demolishing which their fatigues and dangers 
would be renewed. The Emperor, enraged at 
the obstinate resistance which his army met 
with, left Thionville, where he had been con- 
fined by a violent fit of the gout, and though 

Nov. 26. still so infirm that he was obliged to be carried 
in a litter, he repaired to the camp; that by 
his presence he might animate the soldiers, 
and urge on the attack with greater spirit. 
Upon his arrival, new batteries were erected, 
and new efforts were made with redoubled 
ardour. 

Thedis- BuT, by this time, winter had set in with 
toperiaf ^ great rigour ; the camp was alternately deluged 
annjr. witt rain or covered with snow; at the same 
timp provisions were become extremely scarce, 
as a body of French cavalry which hovered in 
the neighboiurhood, often interrupted the con- 
voys, or rendered their arrival difficult and un- 
certain. Diseases began to spread among the 
soldiers, especially among the Italians and 
Spaniards, unaccustomed to such inclement 
weather J great numbers were disabled from 

13 
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serving, and many died. At length, such BOOK 
breaches were made as seemed practicable, and , !_ _, 
Charles resolved to hazard a general assault, in 1552. 
spite of all the remonstrances of his generals 
against the imprudence of attacking a nu- 
merous garrison, conducted and animated by 
the most gallant of the French nobility, with an 
army weakened by diseases, and disheartened 
with ill success. The Duke of Guise, suspect- 
ing the Emperor's intentions from the extraor- 
dinaiy movements which he observed in the 
enemy's camp, ordered all his troops to their 
respective posts. They appeared immediately 
on the walls, and behind the breaches, with 
such a determined countenance, so eager for the 
combat, and so well prepared to give the assail- 
ants a warm reception, that the Imperialists, 
instead of advancing to the charge when the 
word of command was given, stood motionless 
in a timid dejected silence. The Emperor per- 
ceiving that he could not trust troops whose 
spirits were so much broken, retired abruptly to 
his quarters, complaining that he was now de- 
serted by his soldiers, who deserved no longer 
the name of men. ^ 

Deeply as this behaviour of his troops morti- Tlie Em- 
fied and affected Charles, he would not hear of ^S^es 
abandoning the siege, though he saw the necessity ^^J^^l 
of changing the method of attack. He sus- attack, 
pended the fury of his batteries, and proposed to 

f Thuan.397. 
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BOOK proceed by the more secure but tedious method 
^ ^^' , of Happing. But m it Htill contirmed to rain or 
J55U. to snow ahnoHt incessantly, such as were em- 
ployed in this service endured incredible hard- 
»hips ; and the Duke ot* Guise, whose industry 
was not inferior to his vah)ur, discovering all 
their mines, counter-worked them, and pre- 
vented their effect. At last Charles iindiiig 
it im])ossible to contend any longer with the 
fieverity oi' the season, and with enemies wliom 
he could neither oveqmwer by force, nor sub- 
due by art, while at the same time a contagious 
distemper raged among his troops, and (nit oH* 
daily great numbers of the oIHcxts as well af^ 
soldiers, yielded to the solicitations of his gene- 
rale, who conjured him to save the remains of 
his army by a timely retreat : *' J^'ortune," says 
he, " 1 now perceive, resembles other females, 
and chooses to confer her favours on young 
men, while she turns her back on those wlio are 
advanced in years/^ 

Doc. 26. Upon this, he gave orders, immediately to 
Sill?S?e^ raise the siege, and submitted to the disgrace 
titgp. of abandoning the enterprise, after having (con- 
tinued fifly-six days before the town, during 
which time he had lost upwards of thirty thou- 
sand men, who died of diseases, or were kihed 
by the enemy. The J3uke of Guis(% as soon as 
he perceived the intention of the Imperialists, 
sent out several bodies both of cavalry ami in- 
fantry to infest their rear, to pick up straggliMs, 
and to seize every opportunity of attacking 

8 
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them with advantage. Such was the conf usioo BOOK 
with which they made their retreat, that the ^^ 
French might have harassed them in the most 1538, 
cruel manner. But when they sallied out, a R^"^®^ 
spectacle presented itself to their view, which rial army, 
extinguished at once all hostile rage, and melted ^ani^ • 
them into tenderness and compassion. The Im- ^^^\ 
perial camp was tilled with the sick and wounded, 
with the dead and the dying. In all the differ- 
ent roads by which the army retired, numbers 
were found, who ha\nng made an eftbrt to 
escape beyond their strength, were left, when, 
they could go no farther, to perish without as- 
sistance. This they received from their enemies^ 
and were indebted to them for all the kind 
offices which their friends had not the power 
to perform. The Duke of Guise immediately 
ordered proper refreshments for such as were 
dying of hunger; he appointed smgeons to 
attend the sick and wounded ; he removed such 
as could bear it into the adjacent villages ; and 
those who would have suffered by being cari;ied 
so far, he admitted into the hospitals which he 
had fitted up in the city for his own soldiers. 
As soon as they recovered, he sent tliem home 
under an escort of soldiers, and with money to 
bear their charges. By these acts of humanity, 
which were uncommon in that age, when war 
was carried on with greater rancour and ferocity 
than at present, the Duke of Guise completed 
the fame which he had acquired by his gallant 
and successful defence of Metz, and engaged 
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BOOK those whom he had vanquished to vie with his 
^- own countrymen in extolling his name. * 

V5S9. 

Bad situft- To these calamities in Germany, were added 
Enu)«ro?r such unfortunate events in Italy, as rendered 
affairs in this the most disastrous year in the Emperor's 
^* life. During his residence at Villach, Charles 
had applied to Cosmo di Medici for the loan of 
two hundred thousand crowns. But his credit 
at that time was so low, that in order to obtain 
this inconsiderable sum, he was obliged to put 
him in possession of the principality of Piombino, 
and by giving up that, he lost the footing which 
he had hitherto maintained in Tuscany, and 
enabled Cosmo to assume, for the future, the 
tone and deportment of a Prince altogether in- 
dependent. Much about the time that his indi- 
gence constrained him to part with this valuable 
territory, he lost Siena, which was of still greater 
consequence, through the ill-conduct of Don 
Diego de Mendoza.** 

The revolt SiENA, like most of the great cities in Italy, 
of Siena, ^ib,^ long enjoyed a republican government, under 
the protection of the empire; but being torn 
in pieces by the dissensions between the nobility 
and the people, which divided all the Italian 
commonwealtlis, the faction of the people, which 

« Sleid. 575. Thuan. lib. xi. 389, &c. Pere Daniel, 
« Hist, de France, torn. iii. 392. Pere Daniel's account of 

this siege is taken from the journal of the Sieur de Saligiuic, 
who was present. Natal. Comit. Hist. 129. 

*» Thuan. lib. xi. 376. 
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gdned the ascendant, besought the Emperor to B o o k 
become the guardian of the administration which ^' 
they had established, and admitted into their 1552. 
city a small body of Spanish soldiers, whom he 
had sent to countenance the execution of the 
laws, and to preserve tranquillity among them. 
The command of these troops was given to 
Mendoza, at that time ambassador for the £m* 
peror at Rome, who persuaded the credulous 
multitude, that it was necessary for their security 
against any future attempt of the nobles, to 
allow him to build a citadel in Siena ; and as he 
flattered himself that, by means of this fortress, 
he might render the Emperor master of the city^ 
he pushed on the works with all possible dispat<;h» 
But he threw off the mask too soon. Before the 
fortifications were completed, he began to in* 
dulge his natural haughtiness and severity of 
temper, and to treat the citizens with great 
insolence. At the same time the soldiers in 
garrison being paid as irregularly a& the Em- 
peror's troops usually were, lived almost at dis- 
cretion upon the inhabitants, and were guilty of 
many acts of licence and oppression. 

These injuries awakened the Sienese to a sense The Sen- 
of their danger. As they saw the necessity of Se asaht- 
exerting themselves, while the unfinished fortifi- J"^ ^^ 
caticms of the citadel left them any hopes of suc- 
cess, they applied to the French ambassador at 
Rome, who readily promised th^m his master's 
protection and assistance. At the same time. 
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3 o K forgetting their domestic animositieg when such 
^^' a mortal blow was aimed at the liberty and 
existence of the republic, they sent agents to the 
exiled nobles, and invited them to concur with 
them in saving their country from the servitude 
with which it was threatened. As there was 
not a moment to lose, measures were concerted 
speedily, but with great prudence ; and were 
executed with equal vigour* The citizens rose 
suddenly in arms ; the exiles flocked into the 
town from different parts with all their partisans, 
and what troops they could draw together ; and 
several bodies of mercenaries in the pay of France 
appeared to support them. The Spaniards, 
though surprised, and much inferior in number, 
defended themselves with great courage; but 
seeing no prospect of relief, and having no hopes 
of maintaining their station long in a half-finish- 
ed fortress, they soon gave it up. The Sienese, 
with the utmost alacrity,, levelled it with the 
ground, that no moniunent might remain of that 
odious structure, which had been raised in order 
to enslave them. At the same time renouncing 
all connection with the Emperor, they sent am- 
bassadors to thank the King of France as the 
restorer of their liberty, and to entreat that 
he would secure to them the perpetual enjoy- 
ment of that blessing, by continuing his pro* 
taction to their republic* 

^ Pecci Monorie de Siena, voLiii. p. 230.261. Thuan. 
S75. ST7, Sec Faruta. Hfst. Venet. 267. Mem. de Ribier, 
424, &c« 
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To these misfortunes, one still more fatal had book 
almost succeeded. The severe administration of ^ ^ ^ 
Don Pedro de Toledo, viceroy of Naples, having 1559. 
filled that kingdom with murmuring and disaffisc- ^^^ 
tion, the Prince of Salerno, the head of the male- g^* 
contents, had fled to the coiut of France, where orSapSei. 
all who bore ill-will to the Emperor or his mi- 
nisters were sure of finding protection and assiit- 
ance. That nobleman, in the usual style of 
exiles, boasting much of the number and power 
of his partisans, and of his great influence with 
them, prevailed on Henry to think of invading 
Naples, from an expectation of being joined by 
all those with whom the Prince of Salerno held 
correspondence, or who were dissatisfied with 
Toledo's government. But though the first hint 
of this enterprise was suggested by the Prince of 
Salerno, Henry did not choose that its succete 
should entirely depend upon his being able to 
fulfil the promises which he had made. He 
applied for aid to Solyman, whom he courted^ 
after his father's example, as his most vigorous 
auxiliary against the Emperor, and solicited 
him to second his operations, by sending a power- 
ful fleet into the Mediterranean. It was not dif- 
ficult to obtain what he requested of the Sultan, 
who, at this time, was highly incensed against the 
house of Austria on account of the proceedings 
in Hungary. He ordered an hundred and fifty 
ships to be equipped, that they might sail towards 
•the coast of Naples, at whatever time Henry 
should name, and might co-operate with the 

I 2 
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BOOK French troops in their attempts upon that king^ 
^' dom. The command of this fleet was given to 
1552. the corsair Dragut, an officer trained up under 
Barbarossa, and scarcely inferior to his master in 
courage, in talents, or in good fortune. He ap- 
peared on the coast of Calabria at the time 
which had been agreed on, landed at several 
places, plundered and burnt several villages ; 
and, at last, casting anchor in the bay of Naples, 
filled that city with consternation. But as the 
French fleet, detained by some accident, which 
the contemporajy historians have not explained, 
did not join the Turks according to concert, 
they,, after waiting twenty days, without hearing 
any tidings of it, set sail for Constantinople, and 
thus delivered the Viceroy of Naples from the 
terror of an invasion which he was not in a con- 
dition to have resisted. ^ 

1555.^ As the French had never given so severe a 
i>eror sen- check to the Emperor in any former campaign, 
ferted^th ^^^Y expressed immoderate joy at the success of 
* HiW their arms. Charles himself, accustomed to a 
fairs. long series of prosperity, felt the calamity most 
sensibly, and retired from Metz into the Low- 
Countries, much dejected with the cruel reverse 
of fortune which affected him in his declining 
age, when the violence of the gout had increased 
to such a pitch, Jk entirely broke the vigour of 
his constitution, and rendered him p«e\ish, 
difScult of access, and oflen incapable of apply. 

^ Thuan. S75. S80. Mem* de Ribier, ii. 403. Gianonc* 
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h^ to business. But whenever he enjoyed any book 
interval of ease, all his thoughts were bent on . "' . 
rtevenge ; and he deliberated, with the greatest 1559. 
aolioitade, conpeming the most proper means 
of annoying' France, and of efiacing the stain 
which had obscured the reputation and glory 
of his arms. All the schemes concerning Ger- 
many, which had engrossed him so long, being 
disconcerted by the peace of Passau, the afiairs 
of the empire became only secondary objects 
of attention ; and enmity to France was the pre- 
dominant passion which chiefly occupiedhi&mind. 

_ • 

The turbulent ambition of Albert of Bran- The vio- 
denburg excited violent commoticms, which ^^^o£ 
disturbed the empire during this year. That ^^^^^ 
Prince's troops, having shared in the calamities burg, 
of the siege of Metz, were greatly reduced in 
number. But the Emperor, prompted by gnu 
titude for his distinguished services on that 
occasion, or, perhaps, wdth a secret view of fo- 
menting divisions among the Princes of the 
empire, having paid up all the money due to 
him, he was enabled, with that sum, to hire so 
many of the soldiers dismissed from the Impe-* 
rial army, that he was soon at the head of a 
body of men as numerous as ever. The Bishops 
of Bamberg and Wurtzburg having solicited the 
Imperial chamber to annul, by itft authority, the 
iniquitous conditions which Albert had compel? 
If^d them to sign, that court imanimously found 
all their engagements with him to be void in 
their own nature, because they had been ex? 

I 3 
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BOOK torted by force ; enjoined Albert to renounce 
, j^* ^ all claim to the performance of them ; and if 
1559. he should persist in such an unjust demand^ 
exhorted all the Princes of the empire to take 
arms against him as a disturber of the public 
tranquillity. To this decision, Albert opposed 
the confirmation of his transactions with the 
two prelates, which the Emperor had granted 
him as the reward of his having joined the 
Imperial army at Metz ; and, in order to inti- 
midate his antagonists, as well as to convince 
them of his resolution not to relinquish his pre- 
tensions, he put his troops in motion, that he 
might secure the territory in question. Various 
endeavours were employed, and many expe- 
dients proposed, in order to prevent the kin- 
dling of a new war in Germany. But the same 
warmth of temper which rendered Albert tur- 
bulent and enterprising, inspiring him with the 
most sanguine hopes of success, even in his 
wildest undertakings, he disdainfully rejected 
all reasonable overtures <^* accommodation. 

JI^^J^ Upon this, the Imperial chamber issued its 
by the decree against him; and required the Elector 
S2£^. of Saxony, together with several other Princes 
mentioned by name, to take arms in order to 
carry it into execution. Maurice, and those 
associated with him, were not unwilling to un- 
dertake this service. They were extremely so- 
licitous to maintain public order by supporting 
the authority of the Imperial chamber, and saw 
the necessity of giving a timely check to the 
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usurpations of an ambitious Prinoey who had book 
no principle of action but regard to his own ^^ 
interest, and no motive to direct him but th« 15^. 
impulse of ungovernable passions. They had 
good reason to suspect, that the Emperor en* 
couraged Albert in his extravagant and irregular 
proceedings, and secretly afforded him assist^ 
an^e, that, by raising him up to rival Maurice 
in power, he might, in any future broil, make 
use of his assistance to counterbalance and con^ 
trol the authority which the other had acq^uired 
in the empire/ 

These considerations united the most power* April 2. 
ful Princes in Germany in a league againat dc^ 
Albert, of which Maurice was declared Gene* ibrmad 
ralissimo. This formidable confederacy, how* fa^of 
ever, wrought no change in Albert's sentiments ; i^ce 
but as he knew that he could not resist so many ^^ ^^• 
Princes, if he should allow them time to assem- 
ble their forces, he endeavoured, by his activity, 
to deprive them of all the advantages which 
they might derive from their united poWer and 
numbers ; and, for that reason, marched directjiy 
against Maurice, the enemy whom he dreaded 
most. It was happy for the allies that the con- 
duct of their aiiairs was committed to a Flrince 
of such abilities. He, by his authority and ex* 
ample, had inspired them with vigour ; and hav* 
ing carried on their preparations with a degree of 

} Sleid. 585. Mem. de Ribier, U. 442. Arnold! Vila 
Maurit. ap« Menken, iL 1242. 
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BOOK rapidity of which confederate bodies are seldom 

, ^^ , capable^ he was in a condition to face Albert 

ISS5. before he could make any considerable progress. 

He attacks Theib armies, which were nearly equal in 
^*^ number, each consisting of twenty.four thou- 
sand men, met at Sieverhausen, in the dutchy of 
Ltmenburg ; and the violent animosity against 
each other which possessed the two leaders, did 
not suffer them to continue long inactive. The 
troops, inflamed with the same hostile rage, 

Jun^s. marched fiercely to the combat; they fought 
with the greatest obstinacy ; and as both Gene- 
rals were capable of availing themselves of every 
favourable occurrence, the battle remained long 
doubtful, each gaining ground upon the other 

aoddefeaia ^temately. At last victory declared for Maurice, 
"""^* who was superior in cavalry, and Albert's army 
fled in confusion, leaving four thousand dead in 
the field, and their camp, baggage, and artillery, 
in the hands of the conquerors. The allies 
bought their victory dear, their best troops suf- 
fered ^eatly, two sons of the Duke of Bruns- 
wick, a Duke of Lunenburg, and many other 
persons of distinction, were among the number 

bat 18 kill- of the slain. °^ But all these were soon forgot- 

iiattle. ten; for Maurice himself, as he led up to a 
second charge a body of horse which had been 
broken, received a wound with a pistol-bullet in 

^ Historia Pugns infelicis inter Maurit. & Albert. Thom. 
Wintzero auctore apud Scard. ii. 559. 81eid. 583. Ruscelli 
Epbtres aux Princes, 154. Anio]4i Vita Maurit. 1245. 
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the belly, of which he died two dajrs after the book 

battle, in the thirty-'second year of his age, and ^« 

in the sixth after his attaining the electoral dig- 1555. 
nity. 

Of ali the persoTiages who have appeared in hIk cha- 
the history of this active age, when great occur- ^^^^' 
rences and sudden revolutions called forth extra- 
ordinary talents to view, and afforded them full 
opportunity to display themselves, Maurice may 
justly be considered as the most remarkable. If 
his exorbitant ambition, his profound dissimula- 
tion, and his unwarrantable usurpation of his 
kinsman's honours and dominions, exclude him 
from being praised as a virtuous man ; his pru- 
dence in concerting his measures, his vigour in 
executing them, and the uniform success with 
which they were attended, entitle him to the 
appellation of a great Prince. At an age when 
impetuosity of spirit commonly predominates 
over political wisdom, when the highest effort 
even of a genius of the first order is to fix on a 
bold scheme, and to execute it with prompitude 
and courage, he formed and conducted an in- 
tricate plan of policy, which deceived the most 
artful monarch in Europe. At the very juncture 
when the Emperor had attained to almost unli- 
mited despotism, Maurice, with power seemingly 
inadequate to such an undertaking, compelled 
him to relinquish all his usurpations, and esta- 
blished not only the religious but civil liberties 
of Germany on such foundations as have hi* 
therto remained unshaken. Although, at one 
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9 o o K period of his life, his conduct excited the jea* 
, ^ lousy of the Protestants, and at another drew 
ii». on him the resentment of the Roman Catholics, 
such was his masterly address, that he was the 
only Prince of the age who, in any degree, pos- 
sessed the confidence of both, and whom both 
lamented as the most able as well as faithful 
guardian of the constitution and laws of his 
country. 

Albert The coustemation which Maurice's death 

Se'war^ Occasioned among his troops, prevented them 
from making the proper improvement of the 
victory which they had gained. Albert, whose 
active courage and profuse liberality rendered 
him the darling of such military adventurers as 
were little solicitous about the justice of his 
cause, soon re-assembled his broken forces, and 
made fresh levies with such success, that he was 
quickly at the head of fifteen thousand men, and 
renewed his depredations with additional fuiy. 
But Henry of Brunswick, having taken the com- 
mand of the allied troops, defeated him in a 
second battle, scarcely less bloody than the for- 
Sept. 12. nier. Even then his courage did not sink, nor 
were his resources exhausted. He made several 
effi>rts, and some of them very vigorous, to re- 
trieve his afiairs : but being laid under the ban 
of the empire by the Imperial chamber ; being 
driven by degrees out of all his hereditary ter- 
ritories, as well as those which he had usurped ; 
being forsaken by. many of his officers, and over- 
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powered by the number of his enemies, he fled book 
for refuge into France. After having been, for ^^ 
a considerable time, the terror and scourge of iggs. 
Germany, he lingered out some years in an in- J « «f 
digent and dependent state of exile, the miseries Gemuuijr. 
of which his restless and arrogant spirit endured 
with the most indignant impatience. Upon his Jan. 12. 
death without issue, his territories, which had ^^^^* 
been seized by the Princes who took arms against 
him, were restored, by a decree of the Emper or, 
to his collateral heirs of the house of Bran- 
denburg/ 

Maurice having left only one daughter, who Kaimee'f 
was afterwards married to William Prince of SJh^ 
Orange, by whom she had a son who bore his su^xe^b 
grandfather's name, and inherited the great dectmi^ 
talents for which he was conspicuous, a violent ^ff^- 
dispute arose concerning the succession to' his 
honours and territories. John Frederic, the 
degraded Elector, claimed the electoral dignity, 
and that part of his patrimonial estate, of which 
he had been violently stripped aft^r the Smal- 
kaldic war. Augustus, Maurice's only brother, 
pleaded his right not only to the hereditary pos- 
sessions of their family, but to the electoral dig* 
nity, and to the territories iiduch Maurice had 
acquired. As Augustus was a Prince of con- 
siderable abilities, as well as of great candour 
and gentleness of manners, the states of Saxony, 
forgetting the merits and sufferings of their for- 

< Skid. 592. 594f. 599. Stnir. Corpi HisC Germ. 1075. 
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BOOK ^Cf master, declared warmly in his favour. His 
XI. pretensions were powerfully supported by the 
2553 King of Denmark, whose daughter he had mar* 
tied, and zealously espoused by the King of the 
Romans, out of regard to Maurice's memory. 
The degraded Elector, though secretly favoured 
by his ancient enemy the Emperor, was at last 
ol^liged to relinquish his claim, upon obtaining 
a small addition to the territories which had 
been allotted to him, toge&er with a stipulation, 
securing to his family the eventual succession, 
upon a failure of male heirs in the Albert- 
ine line. That unfortunate but magnanimous 
Prince died next year, soon after ratifying this 
^ treaty of agreement; and the electoral dig- 
nity is still possessed by the descendants of Au- 
gMfitus."" 

Hostii'ities DunxNG these transactions in Germany, war 
L^"f WB8 carried on in the Low-Countries with con- 
Countries. siderable vigour. The Emperor, impatient to 
ei&C9 the stain which his ignominious repulse 
at Metz left upon his military reputation, had 
an army early in the fidid, and laid siege to 
Terouane. Though the town was of such im- 
portance, that Francis used to call it one of the 
two pillows on which a King of France might 
sleep with security, the fortifications were in bad 
fi^pair : Heniy, trusting to what had happened at 
Metz, thought nothing more was necessary to 
render all the efforts of the enemy abortive, 

^ Sleii. 567. . Tliuaiw409. ^truv. Corp. Hist. Germ* 
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than to reinforce the garrison with a consider- BOOK 
able number of the young nobility. But D'Ess^, ^ ^; 
a veteran officer who commanded them^ being 1553. 
killed, and the Imperialists pushing the siege 
with great vigour and perseverance, the place 
was taken by assault That it might not fall Jane 21. 
again into the hands of the French, Charlea 
ordered not only the fortifications but the town 
itself to be rased, and the inhabitants to be dis- 
persed in the adjacent cities. Elated with this 
success, the Imperialists immediately invested 
Hesden, which, though defended with great 
bravery, was likewise taken by assault, and such 
of the garrison as escaped.the sword were made 
prisoners. The Emperor intrusted the conduct 
of this siege to Emanuel Philibert of Savoys 
Prince of Piedmont, who, on that occasion^ 
gave the first display of those great talents for 
military command, which soon entitled him to 
be ranked among the first generals of the age, 
and facilitated hh re-establishment in his here- 
ditary dominions, the greater part of which, 
having been overrun by Francis in his expe- 
ditions into Italy, were stiD retained by Henry.*' 

The loss of these towns, together with so ^®^^ 
many persons of distinction, either killed or ^peruil- 
taken by the enemy, was no inconsiderable cala- IjSeto'the 
mity to France, and Henry felt it very sensibly ; P«:^ch 
but he was still more mortified at the Emperoicfs ^' 
having recovered his wonted superiority in the 

>^ Thuan. 41 1 • Harsei Annales Brabant. 669. 
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BOOK field so soon after the blow at Metz, which the 
XI- French had represented as fatal to his power. 
TsssT^ He was ashamed, too, of his own remissness and 
excessive security at the opening of the cam- 
paign ; and in order to repair that error, he 
assembled a numerous army, and led it into the 
Low-Countries. 

Roused at the approach of such a formidable 
enemy, Charles left Brussels, where he had been 
shut up so closely during seven months, that it 
came to* be believed in many parts of Europe 
that he^ was dead ; and though he was so much 
debilitated by the gout that he could hardly 
bear the motion of a litter, he hastened to join 
his army. The eyes of all Europe were turned 
with expectation towards those mighty and ex- 
asperated rivals, between whom a decisive battle 
was now thought unavoidable. But Charles 
having prudently declined to hazard a general 
engagement, and the violence of the autumnal 
rains rendering it impossible for the French to 
undertake any siege, they retired, without hav- 
ing performed any thing suitable to the great 
preparations which they had made. "* 

The impe- The Imperial arms were not attended with the 

successfiii same success m Italy. The narrowness of the 

in Italy, Empcror's finances seldom allowed him to act 

with vigour in two different places at the same 

time ; and having exerted himself to the utmost 

* Harseus, 672, Thuan. 414. 
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in onler ta mike a great effiMt in the Low-XkMi^ BOOK 
tries, his operations on the other side cf the ^ ^^ 
Alps were proportionally' feeble. The Viceroy isss. 
o( Naples, in conjunction with Cosmo di Me- 
dici, who was gr^itly alarmed at the introduc- 
tion of French troops into Siaaa, endeavoured 
to become master of that city. But, instead 
of reducing the Sienese, the Imperialists were 
obliged to retire abruptly, in order to defend 
their own country, upon the appearance of the 
Turkish fleet, which threatened the coast of 
Naples; and the French not <mly established 
themselves more firmly in Tuscany, but, by the 
assistamre of the Turks, conquered a great part 
of the island of Corsica, subject at that time 
the Genoese. ' 



The a£Biirs of the houSe of Austria declined no «4in 
less in Hungary during the course of this year, ^"^i^- 
As the troops which Ferdinand kept in Transyl- 
vania received their pay very irr^^aily, they 
lived almost at discretion upon the inhabitants ; 
and their insolence and rapaciousness greHtly 
disgusted all ranks of men, and alienated them 
from their new sovereign, who, instead of pro- 
tecting, plundered his subjects. Their indigna- 
tion at this, added to their desire of revenging 
Martinuzzi's death, wrought so much upon a 
turbulent nobility impatient of injury, and upon 
a fierce people prone to change, that they were 
ripe for a revolt. At that very juncture, their 

' Thuan. 417. 
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BOOK late Queen iHabelkt together with hf r fton, ap^ 
, ^: ^ peared in TranHylvania. Her ambitious mind 
1559, could not bear the solitude and inactivity of a 
private life ; and repenting quickly of ^ cessiou 
which she had made of the crown in the year 
one thousand Ave hundred and flfty-one, she left 
the place of her retreat, hoping that the dissatis* 
iaction of the Hungarians with the Austrian 
government would pri^ipt them once more to 
recognise her son's right to the crown. Some 
noblemen of great eminence declared immedi- 
ately in his favour. Tlie Bashaw of Belgrade, by 
Solyman's order, efij)ouKed his cause, in oppo- 
sttion to Ferdinand; the Spanish and German 
soldiers, instead of advancing against the enemy, 
mutinied for want of p4y, declaring that they 
would march back to Vienna ; so that Castaldo, 
FurdiniiiMl ihmr general, was obliged to abandon Transyl< 
»!imS^ vania to Isabella and the Turks, and to place 
J>«wy^ himself at the head of the mutineers, that by hi^ 
authority he might restrain them from plunder- 
ing the Austrian twritories through which they 
passed. * 

Holywwi'i Ff^rdikavd's attention was turned so entirely 
tiimSm, towards the affairs of Germany, and his treasures 
#0 mucli exliausted by his late efforts in Hungary, 
that he made no attempt to recover this valuable 
province, although a favourable opportunity for 
that purpose presented itself, as Solyman was then 
engaged in a war with Persia, and involved be- 

* Tliiiso. 4S0. 
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^ides in domestic calamities which engrossed and BOOK 
disturbed his mind. Solyman, though distin- ^ 
guished by many accomplishments from the 1555. 
other Ottoman Princes, had all the passions 
peculiar to that violent and haughty race. He 
was jealous of his authority, sudden as well as 
furious in his anger, and susc^tible of all that 
rage and love, which reigns in the East, and 
often produces the wildest and most tragical 
effects. His favourite mistress was a Circassian The tragi- 
slave of exquisite beauty, who bore him a son. ^i^l^^Zn 
called Mustapha, whom, both on account of Mustapha. 
his birth-right and his merit, he destined to be 
the heir of his crown. Roxalana, a Russian 
c&ptive, soon supplanted the Circassian, and 
gained the Sultan's heart. Having the address 
to retain the conquest which she had made, she 
kept possession of his love Without any rival lor 
many years, during which she broiight hijn 
seve^;^'^<^^ns and one daughter. All the hap»- 
piness, nowever, which she derived from the 
unbounded sway that she had acquired over a 
Monarch whom one half of the world revered 
or dreaded, was imbittered by perpetual re- 
flections on Mustapha's accession to the throne, 
and the certain death of her sons, who, she 
foresaw, would be immediately sacrificed, ac- 
cOTding to the barbarous jealousy of Turkish 
policy, to the safety of the new Emperor. By 
dwelling continually on this melancholy idea, 
she came gradually to view Mustapha as the 
enemy of her children, and to hate him with 
more than a step-mother's ill-will. This prompted 

VOL. IF. K 
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BOOK wife had been abused with barbarous insolence 
^^- by the Tartars. That no similar calamity might 
155 J. again subject the Ottoman family to the same dis- 
grace, the Sultans admitted none to their beds 
but slaves, whose dishonour could not bring any 
such stain upon their house. 

But the more uncommon the step was, the 
more it convinced Roxalana of the unbounded 
influence which she had acquired over the Sul- 
tan's heart ; and imboldened her to prosecute, 
with greater hope of success, the scheme that 
she had formed in order to destroy Mustapha. 
This young Prince having been intrusted by 
his father, according to the practice of the 
Sultans in that age, with the government of 
several different provinces, was at that time in- 
vested with the administration in Diarbequir, 
the ancient Mesopotamia, which Solyman had 
wrested from the Persians, and added to his 
empire. In all these different commands, Mus- 
tapha had conducted himself with such cautious 
prudence as could give no offence to his fath s, 
though, at the same time, he governed with 
so much moderation as well as justice, and dis- 
played such valour and generosity, as rendered 
him equally the favourite of the people and the 
darling of the soldiery. 

There was no room to lay any folly or vice to 
his charge, that could impair the high opinion 
which his father entertained of him. Roxalana's 
malevolence was more refined j she turned his 
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virtues against him, and made use of these as en- book 
gines for his destruction. She often mentioned ^• 
in Solyman's presence, the splendid qualities of U59. 
his son ; she celebrated his courage, his liberality, 
his popular arts, with malicious and exaggerated 
praise. As soon as she perceived that the Sultan 
heard these encomiums, which were often re- 
peated, with uneasiness ; that suspicion of his son 
began to mingle itself with his former esteem ; 
and that by degrees he came to view him with 
jealousy and fear ; she introduced, as by accident, 
some discovuse concerning the rebellion of his 
father Selim against Bajazet his grandfather : she 
took notice of the bravery of the veteran troops 
imder Mustapha's command, and of the neigh* 
bourhood of Diarbequir to the territories of the 
Persian Sophi, Solyman's mortal enemy. By 
these arts, whatever remained of paternal ten.- 
demess was gradually e^ttinguished, and such 
passions were kindled in the breast of the Sultan^ 
as gave all Roxalana's malignant suggestions 
the colour not only of probability but of truth. 
His suspicions and fear of Mustapha settled 
into deep-rooted hatred. He appointed spies, 
to observe and report all his words and actions ; 
he watched and stood on his guard against him 
as his most dangerous enemy. 

Having thus alienated tlie Sultan's heart from 
Mustapha, Roxalana ventured upon another step. 
She entreated Solyman to allow her own sons, 
the liberty of aj^earing at court, hoping l^baU 
by gaining access to their father, they mighty 

K 3 
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B o o K by their good qualities, and dutiiiil deportment, 
, ^' . insinuate themselves into that place in his affec- 
is$3. tions which Mustapha had formerly held; and, 
though what she demanded was contraiy to the 
practice of the Ottoman family in that age, the 
uxorious Monarch granted her request. To all 
these female intrigues Rustan added an artifice 
still more subtle, which completed the Sultan's 
delusion, and heightened his jealousy and fear. 
He wrote to the bashaws of the provinces ad- 
jacent to Diarbequir, instructing them to send 
him regular intelligence of Mustapha's proceed- 
ings in his government, and to each of them he 
gave a private hint, flowing in appearance from 
his zeal for their interest, that nothing would be 
more acceptable to the Sultan than to receive 
favourable accounts of a son whom he destined 
to sustain the glory of the Ottoman name. The 
bashaws, ignorant of his fraudulent intention, 
and eager to pay court to their sovereign at such 
an easy price, filled their letters with studied but 
fatal panegyrics of Mustapha, representing him 
as a Prince worthy to succeed such an illustrious 
father, and as endowed with talents which might 
enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal his 
fame. These letters were industriously shewn 
to Solyman, at the seasons when it was known 
that they would make the deepest impression. 
Every expression in recommendation of his son 
wounded him to the heart; he suspected his 
principal officers of being ready to favour the 
most desperate attempts of a Prince whom they 
were so fond of praising; and fancying that h6 
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saw them already assaulting his throne with re- book 
bellious arms, he determined, while it was yet ^^• 
in his power, to anticipate the blow, and to 1555. 
secure his own safety by his son's death. 

For this purpose, though under pretence of 
renewing the war against Persia, he ordered 
Rustan to march towards Diarbequir at the head 
of a numerous army, and to rid him of a son 
whose life he deemed inconsistent with his own 
safety. But that crafly minister did not choose 
to be loaded Mrith the odium of having executed 
this cruel order. As soon as he arrived in Syna, 
he wrote to Solyman, that the danger was so 
imminent as called for his immediate presence ; 
that the camp was full of Mustapha's emissaries ; 
that many of the soldiers were corrupted ; that 
the affections of all leaned towards him ; that 
he had discovered a negotiation which had been 
carried on with the Sophi of Persia in order to 
marry Mustapha with one of his daughters; that 
he already felt his own talents as well as autho- 
rity to be inadequate to the exigencies of such 
an arduous conjuncture ; that tlie Sultan alone 
had sagacity to discern what resolution should 
be taken in those circumstances, and power to 
carry that resolution into execution. 

This charge of courting the friendship of the 
Sophi, Roxalana and Rustan had reserved as the 
last and most envenomed of all their calumnies. 
It operated with the violence which they ex- 
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BOOK pected from Solyman's inveterate abhorrence of 
^ the Persians, and threw him into the wildest 
355J. transports of rage. He set out instantly for 
Syria, and hastened thither with all the preci- 
pitation and impatience of fear and revenge. 
As soon as he joined his army near Aleppo, 
and had concerted measures with Rustan, he 
seat a Chiaus, or messenger of the court, to his 
son, requiring him to repair immediately to his 
presence. Mustapha, though no stranger to 
his step-mother's machinations, or to Rustan 's 
malice, or to his father's violent (emper, yet, 
relying on his own innocence, and hoping to dis- 
credit the accusations of his enemies by the 
promptitude of his obedience, followed the mes- 
senger without delay to Aleppo. The moment 
he arrived in the camp, he was introduced into 
the Sultan's tent.^ As he entered it, he observed 
nothing that could give him any alarm ; no ad- 
ditional crowd of attendants, no body of armed 
guards, but the same order and silence which 
always reign in the Sultan's apartments. In a 
few minutes, however, several mutes appeared, 
at the sight of whom Mustapha, knowing what 
was his doom, cried with a loud voice, '< Lo, my 
" death I" and attempted to fly. 'fhe mutes 
rushed for^^ard to seize him; he resisted and 
struggled, demanding with the utmost earnest- 
ness to see the Sultan; and despair, together 
with the hope of finding protection from the 
soldiers, if he cotdd escape out of the tent, 
animated him with such extraordinary strength, 
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that, for some time, he baffled all the efforts of b O O K 
the executioners. Solyman was within hearing ^ 
of his son's cries, as well as of the noise which 1158. 
the struggle occasioned. Impatient of this 
delay of his revenge, and struck with terror at 
the thoughts of Mustapha's escaping, he drew 
aside the curtain which divided the tent, and 
thrusting in his head, darted a fierce look 
towards the mutes, and, with wild and threaten- 
ing gestures, seemed to condemn their sloth and 
timidity. At sight of his father's furious and 
unrelenting countenance, Mustapha's strength 
failed, and his courage forsook him ; the mutes 
fastened the bow-string about his neck, and in 
a moment put an end to his life. 

The dead body was exposed before the Sul- 
tan's tent. The soldiers gathered round it, 
and contemplating that mournful object with 
astonishment, and sorrow, and indignation, were 
ready, if a leader had not been wanting, to 
have broke out into the wildest excesses of 
rage. After giving vent to the first expressions 
of their grief, they retired each man to his tenl^ 
and shutting themselves up, bewailed in secret 
the cruel fate of their favourite j nor was there 
one of them who tasted food, or even water, 
during the remainder of that day. Next 
morning the same solitude arid silence reigned 
in tlie camp; and Sol3rman, being afraid that 
some dreadful storm would follow this sullen 
calm, in order to appease the enraged soldiers, 
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BOOB deprived Rustan of the sealst ordered him to 
^ ^' leave the camp, and raised Achmet, a gallant 
1355. officer^ much beloved in the army, to the dig- 
nitjf^ of Visier, This change, however, was made 
in concert with Rustan himself; that crafty 
minister suggesting it as the only expedient 
which could save himself or his master. But 
within a few months, when the resentment of 
the soldiers began to subside, and the name of 
Mustapha to be forgotten, Achmet was strangled 
by the Sultan's command, and Rustan reinstated 
in the office of Visier. Together with his 
former power, he re-assuracd the plan for ex- 
terminating the race of Mustapha which he had 
concerted with Roxalana; and as they were 
afraid that an only son whom Mustapha had 
left, might grow up to avenge his death, they 
redoubled their activity, and by employing jthe 
same arts against him which they had prac- 
tised against his father, they inspired Solyman 
with the same fears, and prevailed on him to 
issue orders for putting to death that young 
4nnocent Prince. These orders were executed 
.with barbarous zeal, by an eunuch, who was 
dispatched to Burso, the place where the 
Prince resided; and no rival was left to din- 
pute the Ottoman throne with the sons of 
Roxalana. ^ 

' Augerii GinleDii Buibequii Legationii Turcica; ICiha- 
tol» iv. Franc. 1615. p. S7. Thuan. lib. 12. p. 432. Mvtn. 
de Ribier, ii. 457* Mauroceni Iluitor. Veneta^ lib. vii. 
p. 00. 
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Such tragical scenes, productive of so deep BOOK 
distress, seldom occur but in the history of thi ^ ^; 
great monarchies of the East, where the warmth 1555. 
of the climate seems to give every emotion of the ^j^ ^ 
heart its greatest force, and the absolute power marriage 
of sovereigns accustoms and enables them to higMnand 
gratify all their passions without control. While ^3a^ 
this interesting transaction in the court of Soly- 
man engaged his whole attention, Charles was 
pursuing, with the utmost ardour, a new scheme 
for aggrandising his family. About this time, 
Edward the Sixth of England, after a short 
reign, in which he displayed such virtues as 
filled his subjects with sanguine hopes of being 
happy under his govertiment, and made them 
bear with patience all that they suffered from 
the weakness, the dissensions, and the ambition 
of the ministers who assumed the administration 
during his minority, was seized with a lingering 
distemper which threatened his life. The Em- 
peror no sooner received an account of this, 
th^n his ambition, always attentive to seize 
every opportunity of acquiring an increase of 
power, or of territories, to his son, suggested 
the thought of adding England to his other 
kingdoms, by the marriage of Philip with the 
Princess Mary, the heir -of Edward's crown. 
Being apprehensive, however, that his son, who 
was then in Spain, might decline a match with 
a Princess in her thirty-eighth year, and eleven 
years older than himself" ; Charles determined, 

•» Palav. Hist. Concil. Trid. v. iL c. 13. p. 150. 
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BOOK notwithstanding his own age and infirmities^ 
^ ^' to make offer of himself as a husband to bis 
1565. cousin. 

To which But though Mary was so far advanced in 
dvel^hif years, and destitute of every charm either of 
coiueat. person or manners that could win affection or 
command esteem, Philip, without hesitation, 
gave his consent to the match proposed by his 
father, and was willing, according to the usual 
maxim of Princes, to sacrifice his inclination to 
his ambition. In order to insure the success of 
his scheme, the Emperor, even before Edward's 
death, began to take such steps as might facili- 
tate it. Upon Edward^s demise, Mary mounted 
the throne of England ; the pretensions of the 
Lady Jane Gray proving as unfortunate as they 
were ill-founded.* Charles sent immediately a 
pompous embassy to London to congratulate 
Mary on her accession to the throne, and to 
The senti- propose the alliance with his son. The Queen, 

Mary and ^^^^^^^ ^^*^ ^® prospect of marrying the heir 
of the of the greatest monarch in Europe ; fond of 
wiS r<s uniting more closely with her mother's family, 
gard to it. ^q which she had been always warmly attached ; 
and eager to secure the powerful aid which she 
knew would be neceSsary towards carrying on 
her favourite scheme of re-establishing the Ro- 
mish religion in England, listened in the most 
favourable manner to the proposal. Among 
her subjects, it met with a very different recep- 

* Carte's HIbU of England, iii. 2S7. 
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tion. Philip, it was well known, contended for B o o K 
all the tenets of the church of Rome with a , ^^ , 
sanguinary zeal which exceeded the measure 1553, 
even of Spanish bigotry : this jatlarmed all the 
numerous partisans of the Reformation. The 
Castilian haughtiness and reserve were far from 
being acceptable to the English, who, having 
several times seen their throne occupied by 
persons who were bom subjects, had become 
accustomed to an unceremonious and familiar 
intercourse with their sovereigns. They could 
not think, without the utmost uneasiness, of ad- 
mitting a foreign Prince to that influence in 
their councils, which the husband of their Queen 
would naturally possess. They dreaded, both 
from Philip's overbearing temper, and from the % 
maxims of the Spanish monarchy which he had • 
imbibed, that he would infuse ideas into the 
Queen's mind, dangerous to the liberties of the 
nation, and would introduce foreign troops and 
money into the kingdom, to assist her in any 
attempt against them. 

Full of these apprehensions, the House of TheHouse 
Commons, though in that age extremely obse- monsTe- 
quious to the wiU of their monarchs, presented monstrate 
a warm address against the Spanish match . ^^ * * ' 
.many pamphlets were published, representing 
the dangerous consequences of the alliance with 
Spain, and describing Philip's bigotry and arro- 
gance in the most odious colours. But Mary, 
inflexible in all her resolutions, paid no regard 
to the remonstrances of her Commons, or to the 
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BOOK security against the encroachments of an ambi- 
^- tious Prince, who, as soon as he got possession 
1554. of the power and advantages which the Queen's 
husband must necessarily enjoy, could easily 
evade any of the articles which either limited 
his authority or obstructed his schemes. They 
were convinced that the .more favourable the 
conditions of the present treaty were to England, 
the more Philip would be tempted hereafter to 
violate them. They dreaded that England, like 
Naples, Milan, and the other countries annexed 
to Spain, would soon feel the dominion of that 
crown to be intolerably oppressive, and be <!on- 
strained, as they had been, to waste its wealth 
and vigour in wars wherein it had no interest, 
and from which it could derive no advantage. 
These sentiments prevailed , so generally, that 
every part of the kingdom was filled with 
discontent at the match, and with indignation 
WyatN in- against the advisers of it. ' Sir Thomas Wyat, a 
sorrcction. g^ntienfjan of some note, and of good intentions 
towards the public, took advantage of this, 
and roused the inhabitants of Kent to arms, in 
order to save their country from a foreign yoke. 
Great numbers resorted in a short time to his 
standard ; he marched to London with such 
rapidity, and the Queen was so utterly unpro- 
vided for defence, that the aspect of affairs was 
extremely threatening; and if any nobleman 
of distinction had joined the malecontents, or 
had Wyat possessed talents equal in any degree 
to the boldness of his enterprise, the insurrec- 
tion must have proved fatal to Mary's power. 
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But all Wyaf 8 measures were concerted with so b o o K 
little prudence, and executed with such irreso- ^^ 
lution, that many of his followers fm'sook him ; 1554. 
the rest were dispersed by an handful of soldiers ; 
and he himself was taken prisoner, without having 
made any effi>rt worthy of the cause that he had 
undertaken, or suitable to the ardour with which 
he engaged in it. He suffered the punishment 
due to his rashness and rebellion. The Queen's 
authority was confirmed and increased by her 
success in defeating this inconsiderate attempt 
to abridge it. The Lady Jane Gray, whose title 
the ambition of her relations had set up in oppo- 
sition to tibat of the Queen, was, notwithstanding 
her youth and innocence, brought to the scaffold* 
The Lady Elizabeth, the Queen's sister, was ob- 
served with the most jealous attention. The 
treaty of marriage was ratified by the parliament. 

Philip landed in England with a magnificent Tlie mar- 
retinue, celebrated his nuptials with great solem- ^r^dT ^ 
nity ; and though he coidd not lay aside his na- 
tural severity and pride, or assume gracious and 
popular manners, he endeavoured to conciliate 
the favour of the English nobility by his extnu 
ordinary liberality. Lest that should fail of ac- 
quiring him such influence in the government 
of the kingdom as he aimed at obtaining, the 
Emperor kept a body of twelve thousand men 
on the coMt of Flanders, in readiness to embark 
for England, and to support his son in all his 
enterprises. 
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Imboldenbd by all these favourable circum- 
stances, Mary pursued the scheme of extirpating 
7554!^ the Protestant religion out of her dominions with 
Mary's jj^^ j^^gj precipitate zeal. The laws of Edward 

measures %. 

to over- the Sixth, in favour of the Reformation, were 
Protestant repealed ; the Protestant clergy ejected ; all the 
TCii^onin fo^g and Htes of the Popish worship were re- 
established; the nation was solemnly absolved 
frpm the guilt which it had contracted during the 
period of its apostasy, and was publicly recon- 
<!iled to the church of Rome by Cardinal Pole, 
who, immediately after the Queen's marriage, 
was permitted to continue his journey to Eng- 
land, and to exercise his legatine functions with 
the most ample power. Not satisfied with having 
overturned the Protestant church, and re-esta- 
blishing the anqient system on its ruins, Mary 
Insisted that all her subjects should conform to 
the same mode of worship which she preferred ; 
should profess their faith in the same creed which 
«he had approved ; and abjure every practice or 
opinion that was deemed repugnant to either of 
them. Powers altogether unknown in the Eng- 
lish constitution, were vested in certain pei*sons 
appointed to take cognizance of heresy, and they 
proceeded to exercise them with more than in- 
quisitorial severity. The prospect of danger, how- 
ever, did not intimidate the principal teachers of 
the Protestant doctrines, who believed that the\ 
were contending for truths of the utmost conse- 
quence to the happiness of mankind. They boIdJy 

avowed their sentiments, and were condemned 
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to that cruel death >vhich the church <>f Rome book 
reserves for its enemies. This shocking pum^- Xi. 
ment was inflicted with that barbarity which the . 1554. 
rancour of false ;zeal alone can inspire^ The 
English, who are inferior in humanity to ao 
people in Europe, and remarkable for the mild- 
^ess of their public executions, beheld, wil^ 
astcmishment and horror, persons who had fiUed 
the most respectable stations in their church, 
and who were venerable on account of their age, 
their piety, and their literature, condemned to 
endure torments to which their laws did not 
subject even the most atrocious criminals. 

This extreme rigour did not accomplish the J^® ^b- 
end at which Mary aimed. The patience and which she 
fortitude with which these martyrs for the Re- sumount. 
formation submitted to their suiierings, the heroic 
contempt of death expressed by persons of every 
rank, and age, and sex, confirmed many more 
in the Protestant faitii, than the threats of their 
enraged persecutors could frighten into apostasy. 
The business of such as were intrusted with 
trying heretics multiplied continually, and ap- 
peared to be as endless as it was odious. The 
Queen's ablest ministers became sensible how 
impolitic, as well as dangerous, it was to irritate 
the people by the frequent spectacle of public 
executions, which they detested as no less unjust 
than cruel. Even Philip was so thoroughly con- 
vinced of her having run to an excess of rigour, 
that on this occasion he assumed a part to which 
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B o K he was little tccustomed^ becoming an advocate 
. ^ , for moderation and lenity. ' 

1544. 

Thfi £og. But, notwithstanding this attempt to ingratiate 
loui oT himself with the English, they discovered a con- 
Philip. stant jealousy and distrust of all his intentions ; 
and when some members, who had been gained 
by the court, ventured to move in the House of 
Commons that the nation ought to assist the 
Emperor, the Queen's father-in-law, in his war 
against France, the proposal was rejected with 
general dissatisfaction. A motion which was 
made, that the parliament should give its consent 
that Philip might be publicly crowned as the 
Queen's husband, met with such a cold recep- 
tion, that it was instantly withdrawn. ** 

French '^^^ ^^^S ^^ France had observed the progress 

King of the Emperor's negotiation in England with 
at the much uueasiness. The great accession of terri- 
matchbo- tories as well as reputation which his enemy 
Philip and would acquire by the marriage of his son with 
^^^' the Queen of such a powerful kingdom, was ob- 
vious and formidable. He easily foresaw that the 
English, notwithstanding all their fears and pre- 
cautions, would be soon drawn in to take part in 
the quarrels on the continent, and be compelled 
to act in subserviency to the Emperor's ambitious 
schemes* For this reason, Henry had given it 

* Godwin's Annals of Q. Mary ap. Kcnneti v. ii. p. 329. 
Burners Hist, of Reform, ii. 298. 305. 
^ CaHe's Mist* of England, iii. 314. 
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in charge to his ambassador at the court of E O O K 
London, to employ all his address in order to ^ 
defeat or retard the treaty of marriage ; and, as 1554. 
there was not, at that time, any Prince of the 
blood in France, whom he could propose to the 
Queen as a husband, he instructed him to co-^ 
operate with such of the English as wished their 
sovereign to marry one of her own subjects. 
But the Queen's ardour and precipitation in 
closing with the first overtures in favour of 
Philip, having rendered all his endeavoiu^ in- 
effectual, Henry was so far from thinking it 
prudent to give any aid to the English male- 
contents, though earnestly solicited by Wyat 
and their other leaders, who tempted him to 
take them under his protection, by offers cf 
great advantage to France, that he commanded 
his ambassador to congratulate the Queen in 
the warmest terms upon the suppression of the 
insurrection.. 



Notwithstanding these external professions, Hi* pt©*- 
Henry dreaded so much the consequence of |^^^"* 
this alliance, which more than compensated for 8^«^». 

^ campaign. 

all the Emperor had lost in Germany, that he 
determined to carry on his military operations, 
both in the Low-Countries and in Italy, with 
extraordinary vigour, in order that he might 
compel Charles to accept of an- equitable peace, 
before his daughter-in-law could surmount the 
aversion of her subjects to a war on the con^' 
tinent, and prevail on them to assist the Ehi- 
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B a O K pcror, either with money or troops. For this puN 
XI. pose he exerted himself to the utmost in order 
i554~^ to have a numerous artny early assembled on 
the frontiers of the Netherlands, and while one 
part of it laid waste the open country of Artois, 
the main body, under the Constable Montmo- 
rency, advanced towards the provinces of Liege 
and Hainault by the forest of Ardennes. 

The pro- The campaign was opened with the seige of 
li^ims. Mariemburg, a town which the Queen of Hun- 
gary, the Governess of the Low-Countries, had 
fortified at great expense; but, being desti- 
tute of a sufficient garrison, it surrendered in 
June *i8. six days. Henry, elated with this success, put 
Hknself at the head of his army, and investing 
Bduvines, took it by assault, after a short re- 
sistance. With equal facility he became master 
of Dinant ; and then, turning to the left, bent 
The Em- his march towards the province of Artois. The 
able to oU large sums which the Emperor had remitted into 
•tract it. England had so exhausted his treasury, as to 
render his preparations, at this juncture, slower 
and more dilatory than usual. He had no body 
rf troops to make head against the French at 
their &st entrance into his territories; and 
though he drew together all the forces in the 
country in the utmost hurry, and gave the com- 
idand of them to Emanuel Philibert of Savoy, 
they were in no condition to face an enemy so 
fat superior in number. The Frince of Savoy, 
however, by his activity and good conduct, 
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made up for his want of troops. By watching b o o ]|L 
all the motions of the French at a distance, and ^' 
by choosing his own posts with skill, he put it ^54, 
out of. their power either to form any siege pf 
consequence, or to attack him. Want of (sub- 
sistence soon obliged them to fall back towards 
their own frontiers, after having burnt all the 
open towns, and having plundered the country 
through which they marched, with a cruelty and 
licence more becoming a body of light troops 
than a royal army led by a great monarch. 

But Henry, that he might not dismiss his The 
army, without attempting some conquest ade- inviwt 
quate to the great preparations, m well as aan« ^^^^' 
guine hopes with which he had opened th^ 
campaign, invested Renti, a place deemed, in 
that age, of great importance, as by its situation 
on the confines of Artois and the Boulonn(Mugi, 
it covered the former province, and protected 
the parties which made incursions into the 
latter. The town, which was strongly fortified, 
and provided with a numerous garrison, made 
a gaiant defence; but, being warmly pressed 
by a powerful army, it must soon have yielded. 
The Emperor, who at that time enjoyed a short 
interval of ease from the gout, was so solicitou* 
to save it, that, although he could bear no 
other motion but that of a litter, he instantly 
put himself at the head of his army, which* 
having received several reinforcements, ww 
now strong enough to approach the enemy* 

L 4 
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BOOK The French were eager to decide the fate of* 
^- Renti by a battle, and expected it from the 
Emperor's arrival in his camp; but Charles 
avoided a general action with great industry; 
and, as he had nothing in view but to save the 
town, he hoped to accomplish that, without ex- 
posing himself to the consequences of such a 
dangerous and doubtful event. 



An acdon 
between 
the two 
armies. 
Aug« 1 J. 



Notwithstanding all his precautions, a dis- 
pute about a post which both armies endea- 
voured to seize, brought on an engagement 
which proved almost general. The Duke of 
Guise, who commanded the wing of the French 
which stood tiie brunt of tiie combat, displayed 
valoiu* and conduct worthy of the defender of 
Metz ; tiie Imperialists, after an obstinate strug- 
gle, were repulsed ; the French remained mas- 
ters of tiie post in dispute ; and if the Constable, 
either from his natural caution and slowness, or 
from unwillingness to support a rival whom he 
hated, had not delayed bringing up the main 
body to second the impression which Guise had 
made, the rout of the enemy must have been 
complete. The Emperor, notwithstanding the 
loss which he had sustained, continued in the 
same camp ; and the French, being straitened 
for provisions, and finding it impossible to carry 
on the siege in the face of an hostile army, 
quitted their entrenchmfents. They retired 
openly, coiuting the enemy to approach, rather 
than shunning an engagement. 
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But Charles, having gained his end, suffered BOOK 
them to march off unmolested. As soon as his ^^ 
troops entpred their own country, Henry threw 1554. 
garrisons into the frontier towns, and dismissed ^J^"?*' 
the rest of the army./ This encouraged the Im- rade Pi- 
perialists to push forward with a considerable ^^ -' 
body of troops into Picardy, and by laying waste 
the country with fire and sword, they endea- 
voured to revenge themselves for the ravages 
which the French had committed in Hainault 
and Artois/ But, as they were not able to re- 
duce any place of importance, they gained 
nothing more than the enemy had done by this 
cruel and inglorious method of carrying on the 
war. 

The arms of France were still more unsuccess- Affairs of 
lUl in Italy. The footing which the French had ^^^' 
acquired in Siena, occasioned much uneasiness 
to Cosmo di Medici, the most sagacious and en- 
terprising of all the Italian Princes. He dreaded 
the neighbourhood of a powerful people, to 
whom all who favoured the ancient republican 
government in Florence would have recourse, as 
to their natural protectors, against that absolute 
authority which the Emperor had enabled ,him 
to usurp ; he knew how odious he was to the Cosmo di 

Jul J' '• 

French, on account of his attachment to the Im- schema 
perial party, and he foresaw that, if they were ^^ ^^' 
permitted to gather strength in Siena, Tuscany Sena, 
would soon feel the effects of their resentment. 

" Thuan. 460, 8cc. Harsi Ann. Brab. 674. 
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BOOK For these reasons, he wished with the utmost so- 
^^ licitude for the expulsion of the French out of 
1554. the Sienese, before they had time to establish 
themselves thoroughly in the country, or to re- 
ceive such reinforcements from France as would 
render it dangerous to attack them. As this, 
however, was properly the Emperor's business, 
who was called by his interest as well as honour 
to dislodge those formidable intiniders into the 
heart of his dominions, Cosmo laboured to throw 
the whole burden of the enterprise on him ; and 
on that account had given no assistance, during 
the former campaign, but by advancing some 
small sums of money towards the payment of 
the Imperial troops. 

He nego- BuT as the defence of the Netherlands en- 
the Empe- gTOSscd all the Emperor's attention, and his re- 
^^^' mittances into England had drained his treasury, 

it was obvious that his operations in Italy would 
be extremely feeble; and Cosmo plainly per- 
cdved, that if he himself* did not take part openly 
in the war, and act with vigour, the French 
would scarcely meet with any annoyance. As 
his situation rendered this resolution necessary 
and ^ unavoidable, his next care was to execute 
it in such a manner, that he might derive from 
it some other advantage, beside that of driving 
the French out of his neighbourhood. With 
this view, he dispatched an envoy to Charles, 
offering to declare war against France, and to 
reduce Siena at his own charges, on condition 
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that he should be repaid whatever he might ex- BOOK 
pend in the enterprise, and be permitted to re- ^^• 
tain all his conquests until his demands were 1554. 
fully satisfied. Charles, to whom, at this junc- 
ture, the war against Siena was an intolerable 
burden, and who had neither expedient nor re- 
source that could enable him to carry it on with 
proper vigour, closed gladly with this overture ; 
and Cosmo, well acquainted with the low state 
of the Imperial finances, flattered himself that 
the Emperor, finding it impossible to reimburse 
him, would suffer him to keep quiet possession 
of whatever places he should conquer. ** 

Full of these hopes, he made great prepara-^ Enters in- 
tions for war, and as the French King had turned ^ war with 
the strength of his arms against the Netherlands, 
he did not despair of assembling such a body of 
men as would prove more than a sufficient match 
for any force which Henry could bring into the 
field in Italy. He endeavoured, by giving one 
of his daughters to the Pope's nephew, to de- 
tain assistance from the Holy See, or at least to 
secure his remaining neutral. He attempted to 
detach the Duke of Orsini, whose family had 
been long attached to the French party, from his 
ancient confederates, by bestowing on him an- 
other of his daughters ; and what was of greater Gi?es the 
consequence than either of these, he engaged ^fSapmy 
John James Medecino, Marquis of Marignaiio; *? ^«^- 

^ Adrian! Istoria de suoi tempi, vol. i. 662. 
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B o o K to take the command of his army.* This officer, 
^^' from a very low condition in life, had raised 
1554. himself, through all the ranks of service, to high 
command, and had displayed talents, and ac- 
quired reputation in war, which entitled him to 
be placed on a level with the greatest generals 
in that martial age. Having attained a station 
of eminence so disproportionate to his birth, he 
laboured with a fond solicitude to conceal his 
original obscurity, by giving out that he was 
descended of the family of Medici, to which 
honour the casual resemblance of his name was 
his only pretension. Cosmo, happy that he 
could gratify him at such an easy rate, flattered 
his vanity in this point, acknowledged him as a 
relation, and permitted him to assume the arms 
of his family. Medecino, eager to serve the 
head of that family of which he now considered 
himself as a branch, applied with wonderful zeal 
and assiduity to raise troops; and as, during 
his long service, he had acquired great credit 
with the leaders of those mercenary bands which 
formed the strength of Italian armies, he en- 
gaged the most eminent of them to follow 
Cosmo's standard. 



Peter To oppose this able general, and the formi- 

tniiud dable army which he had assembled, the King of 

commmd ^^^^^ made choice of Peter Strozzi, a Floren- 

of the tine nobleman, who had resided long in Franca, 

t^\n as an exile, and who had risen by his merit to 



lUly. 
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iiigh reputation as well as command in the army, book 
He was the son of Philip Strozzi, who, in the XL 
year one thousand five hundred and thirty-seven, 1 554. 
had concurred with such ardour in the attempt 
to expel the family of Medici out of Florence, 
in order to re-establish the ancient republican 
form of government ; and who had perished in 
the undertaking. The son inherited the im- 
placable aversion to the Medici, as well as the 
same enthusiastic zeal for the liberty of Florence 
which had animated his father, whose death he 
was impatient to revenge. Henry flattered him- 
self that his army would make rapid progress 
under a general whose zeal to promote his inte- 
rest was roused and seconded by such powerful 
passions ; especially as he had allotted him, for 
the scene of action, his native country, in which 
he had many powerful partisans, ready to facili- 
tate all his operations. 

But how specious soever the motives might The im- 
appear which induced Henry to make this JfSh ^ 
choice, it proved fatal to the interests of France choice, 
in Italy. Cosmo, as soon as he heard that the 
mortal enemy of his family was appointed to 
take the command in Tuscany, concluded that 
the King of France aimed at something more 
than the protection of the Sienese, and saw the 
necessity of making extraordinary efforts, not 
merely to reduce Siena, but to save himself 
from destruction. ^ At the same time, the Car- 

« 

^ Pecci Meniorie di Siena^ vol. iv. p. 103, &c. 
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BOOK dinal of Ferrara, who had the entire direction 
^; of the French affairs in Italy, considered Strozzi 
1554. as a formidable rival in power, and, in order to 
prevent his acquiring any increase of authority 
from success, he was extremely remiss in sup- 
plying him either with money to pay his troops, 
or with provisions to support them. Strozzi 
himself, blinded by his resentment against the 
Medici, pushed on his operations with the im- 
petuosity of revenge, rather than with the cau- 
tion and prudence becoming a great general. 

The battle At first, however, he attacked several towns 
Q^^ ara- j^ ^^ territory of Florence with such vigour as 

obliged Medecino, in order to check his pro- 
gress, to withdraw the greater part of his army 
from Siena, which he had invested before 
Strozzi's arrival in Italy. As Cosmo sustained 
the whole burden of military operations, the 
expense of which must soon have exhausted his 
revenues j as neither the Viceroy of Naples nor 
Governor of Milan were in condition to afford 
him any effectual aid ; and, as the troops which 
Medecino had left in the camp before Siena 
could attempt nothing against it during his 
absence, it was Strozzi's business to have pro- 
tracted the war, and to have transferred the 
seat of it into the territories of Florence ; but 
thte hope of ruining his enemy by one decisiA e 
Augusts. Wow, precipitated him into a general engage- 
mait not far from Marciano. The armies were 
nearly equal in number ; but a body of Italian 
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cavalry, in which Strozzi placed great confi- book 
dence, having fled without making any resist- ^• 
ance, either through the treachery or cowardice 1354. 
of the officers who commanded it, his infantry |{JJJ^*^^jh 
remained exposed to the attacks of all Mede- ar«de. 
cino*8 troops. Encouraged, however, by Stroz* 
zi's presence and example, who, ailer receiving 
a dangerous wound in endeavouring to rally 
the cavalry, placed himself at the head of the 
infantry, and manifested an admirable presence 
of mind, as well as extraordinary valour, they 
stood their ground with great firmness, and 
repulsed such of the enemy as ventured to ap- 
proach them. But those gallant troops, being 
surrounded at last on every side, and torn in 
pieces by a battery of cannon, which Medecino 
brought to bear upon them, the Florentine ca- 
valry broke in on their flanks, and a general 
rout ensued. Strozzi, faint with the loss of 
blood, and deeply affected with the fatal conse- 
quences of his own rashness, found the utmost 
difficulty in making his escape with a handful 
of men.' 

Mkdecino returned immediately to the si^e Medecino 
of Siena with his victorious forces; and as ^^^^^"^ 
Strozzi could not, after the greatest efforts of 
activity, collect as many men as to form the 
appearance of a regular army, he had leisure to 
carry on his approaches against the town with- 
out molestation. But the Sienese, instead of* 

■ Pecci Mcmorie del la Siena, vol. iv. p. LOT. 
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BOOR sinking into despair upon this cruel diHappoini- 
^V ment of their only hope of obtaining relief, 
1554. prepared to defend themHelveH to the utmost 
uA^dy ^'^tremity, with that undaunted fortitude which 
dcknM the love of liberty alone can inspire. ITiis ge- 
zeni and ' nerouH resolution was warmly seconded by 
Monluc. Monluc, who commanded the French garrison 
in the town. The active and enterprising cou- 
rage which he had displayed on many occasions, 
had procured him this command ^ and as he had 
ambition which aspired at the highest military 
dignities, without any pretensions to attain thctn 
but what he could derive from merit, he de- 
termined to distinguish his defence of $ietiu by 
extraordinary efforts of valour and perseverance^. 
For this purpose, he repaired and strengthened 
the fortifications with unwearied industry; he 
trained the citizens to the use of arms, and ac- 
customed them to go through the fatigues and 
dangers of service in common with the soldiers ; 
and^ as the enemy were extremely strict in 
guarding all the avenues to the city, he hus- 
banded the jirovisions in the magazines with 
the most parsimonious oeconomy, and prevaihid 
on the soldiers, as well as the citizens, to ri*- 
strict themselves to a very moderate daily allow- 
ance for their subsistence. Medecino, though 
his army was not numerous enough to storm the 
town by oj)en force, ventured twice to assault. 
it by surprise ; but he was received each tim(» 
with so much spirit, and repulsed with such 
loHs^ as discouraged him from repeating the at- 

14 
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tempt, and left him no hopes of reducing the book 
town but by famine. xi. 



1554. 



With this view, he fortified his own camp Medecino 
with great care, occupied all the posts of strength cp«^vem 
round the place, and having entirely cut off the into a 
besieged from any communication with the ad- ^}^^^^ 
jacent country, he waited patiently until neces- 
sity should compel them to open their gates. 
But their enthusiastic zeal for liberty made the 
citizens despise the distresses occasioned by the 
scarcity of provisions, and supported them long 
under all the miseries of famine: Monluc, by 
his example and exhortations, taught his soldiers 
to vie with them in patience and abstinence ; and 
it was not until they had withstood a siege of ten 
months, until they had eaten up all the horses, 
dogs, and other animals in the place, and were 
reduced almost to their last morsel of bread, that 
they proposed a capitulation. Even then they 
demanded honourable terms; and as Cosmo, 1555. 
though no stranger to the extremity of their 
condition, was afraid that despair might prompt 
them to venture upon some wild enterprise, he 
immediately granted them conditions more 
favourable than they could have expected. 

The capitulation was made in the Emperor's 
name, who engaged to take the republic of xf^ J^'^ 
Siena under the protection of the empire ; he obliged by 
promised to maintain the ancient liberties of the capitulate, 
city, to allow the magistrates the full exercise 

VOL. IV. M 
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B K of their former authority, to secure the citizens 
^^' in the undisturbed possession of their privileges 
1565. And property; he granted an ample and un- 
limited pardon to all who had borne arms against 
him } he reserved to himself the right of placing 
a garrison in the town, but engaged not to re- 
build the citadel without the consent of the ci- 
tizens. Monluc and his French garrison were 
allowed to march out with all the honours of 
war. 

Medecino observed the articles of capitula- 
tion, as far as depended on him, with great ex- 
actness. No violence or insult whatever was 
offered to the inhabitants, and the French gar- 
rison was treated with all the respect due to 
Mm? of their spirit and bravery. But many of the citi- 
ene«e re- zetiB suspectiug, from the extraordinary facility 
Montd- ^^ which they had obtained such favourable 
Aidno; conditions, that the Emperor, as well as Cosmo, 
would take the first opportunity of violating 
them, and disdaining to possess a precarious 
liberty, which depended on the will of another, 
abandoned the place of their nativity, and ac- 
companied the French to Mont^- Alcino, Port o 
£rcole, and other small towns in the territory 
»nd «stt* of the Republic. They established, in Mont6- 
;o?erii. Alcmo, the same model ot government to which 
menttberf, ^^y jjj^ jj^^jj accustomed at Siena, and appoint- 
ing magistrates with the same titles and jurisdii!- 
tion, solaced themselves with this image of tiieir 
ancient liberty. 
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The fears of the Sienese concerning the fate boor 
of their country were not imaginary, or their ^_f^ 
suspicion of the Emperor and Cosmo ill-founded; 1555: 
for no sooner had the Imperial troops taken ^J^^ 
possession of the town, than Cosmo, without re- the dti- 
garding the articles of cfapitulation, not only enawere' 
displaced the magistrates who were in ofRce, subjected. 
and nominated new ones devoted to his own in^ 
terest, but commanded all the citizens to deliver 
up their arms to persons whom he appointed to 
receive them. They submitted to the former 
from necessity, though with all the reluctance 
and regret which men accustomed to liberty 
feel in obeying the first commands of a master. 
They did not peld the same tame obedience to 
the latter; and many persons of distinction, 
rather than degrade themselves from the rank 
of freemen to the condition of slaves, by surren- 
dering their arms, fled to their countrymen at 
Monte- Alcino, and chose to endure all the. hard- 
ships, and encounter all the dangers which they 
had reason to expect in that new station, where 
they had fixed the seat of their republic. 

Cosmo, not reckoning himself secure while Cosmo at- 

1 1 f» • 1 1 1 J 1 ^ tacks those 

such numbers or implacable and desperate ene- who had 
mies were settled in his neighbourhood, ^nd ^^^^^* 
retained any degree of power, solicited Mede- 
cino to attack them in their different places of 
retreat, before they had time to recruit their 
strength and spirits, after the many calamities 
which they had suffered. He prevailed on him, 

M 2 
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BOOK thotigh hift army was much weakened by hant 

, ^^' . duty during the siege of Siena, to invest Porto 

1S56. Ercole; and the fortiiications being both slight 

and incomplete, the besieged were soon compel- 

Junt 13. led iQ Qpgjj tjj^ij. gates. An unexpected order, 

which Medecino received from the Emperor to 
detach the greater part of his troops into Pied- 
mont, prevented farther operations, and permit- 
ted the Sienese exiles to reside for some time 
undisturbed in Mont^-Alcino. But their un- 
happy countrymen who remained at Siena, were 
not yet at the end of their sufferings j for the 
Emperor, instead of adhering to the articles of 
capitulation, granted his son Philip the investi- 
ture of that city and all its dependencies ; and 
Francis de Toledo, in the name of their new 
master, proceeded to settle the civil and military 
government, treated them like a conquered 
people, and subjected them to the Spanish yoke* 
without paying any regard whatever to their 
privileges or ancient form of government, ^ 

[jj*!** The Imperial army in Piedmont had been so 

Fiedmoiit. feeble for some time, and its commander so in- 
active, that the Emperor, in order to give vigour 
to his operations in that quarter, found it neces- 
sary not only to recal Medecino's troops from 
Tuscany while in the career of conquest, but to 

. ^ 81eid. 617. Thuan. lib. xv. 526. 651. Joan. Camerarii 
adnot. rer. prscipuarutn ab anno 1550 ad 1561 ap. Frchcruin^ 
vol. iii. p. 56^. Pccci Mcmorio dcUa 8iena; iv. 64, &c. 
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employ in Piedmont a ge: ^ral of such reputation BOOK 
and abilities, as might counterbalance the great , ^^' , 
military talents of the Marechal Brissac, who 1555; 
was at the head of the French forces in that 
country. 

He pitched on the Duke of Alva for that pur- Charles 
pose } but that choice was as much the effect of Jiff iJuke 
a court intrigue, as of his opinion with respect ^ ^^3* 
to the Duke's merit. Alva had long made iimothere. 
court to Philip with the utmost assiduity, and 
had endeavoured to work himself into his con- 
iidenoe by all the insinuating arts of which his 
haughty and inflexible nature was capable. As 
he nearly resembled that Prince in many features 
of his character, he began to gain much of his 
good-will. Ruy Gomez de Silva, Philip's fa- 
vourite, who dreaded the progress which this 
ibrmidable rival made in his master's affections^ 
had the address to prevail with the Emperor to 
name Alva to this command. The Duke, though 
sensible that he owed this distinction to the mav 
licious arts of an^ enemy, who had no other aim 
than to remove him at a distance from court, 
was of such punctilious honour, that he would . 
not decline a command tliat appeared dangerous 
and difficult, but at the same time was sh 
haughty, that he would not accept of it but on 
his own terms, insisting on being appointed the 
Emperor's Vicar-general in Italy, with the su*" 
preme military command in all the Imperial 
and Spanish territories in that country* Charles 

M 3 
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BOOK granted all bis demands i and he took posnesHion 
^' ^ of his new dignity with almost unlimited au- 
mik tbority. 

Hifi«pem- His first operations, however, were neither 
inconlww^ proportioned to his former reputation and the 
iibic. extensive powers with which he was invested, 
nor did they come up to the Emperor's expec- 
tations. Brissac had under his command an 
army which, though inferior iji number to the 
Imperialists, was composed of chosen troops, 
which having grown old in 9er\'ice in that coun- 
try, where every town was fortified, and every 
castle capable of being defended, were perfectly 
acquainted with the manner of carrying on war 
there. By their valour, and his own good con- 
duct, Brissac not only defeated all the attempts 
of the Imperialists, but added new conquests to 
the territories of which he was formerly master. 
Alva, after having boasted, with his usual airo- 
gance, that he would drive the French out ol* 
Piedmont in a few weeks, was obliged to retire 
into winter-quarters, with the mortification oi' 
being unable to preserve entire that part oi* the 
counti-y of which the Emperor had hitlierto kept 
possession. * 

As the operations of this campaign in Pied- 
mont were indecisive, those in the Netherlands 

were inconsiderable, neither the Emperor nor 

« 

' Thu»n. lib. xv. 529. Guichcnon HUt. de Sftvoyei torn. i. 
670. 
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Kiiig of France being able to bring into the field Book 
an army strong enough to undertake any enter- ^ ^' ^ 
prise of moment. But what Charles wanted in 1555. 
force, he endeavoured to supply by a bold strata- ^^^J^ 
gem, the success of which would have been tray Mete 
equal to that of the most vigorous campaign, periaiists. 
During the siege of Metz, Leonard, Father 
Guardian of a convent of Franciscans in that 
city, had insinuated himself far into the esteem 
and favour of the Duke of Guise, by his attach- 
ment to the French. Being a man of an active 
and intriguing spirit, he had been extremely 
useful both in animating the inhabitants to sus- 
tain with patience all the hardships of the siege, 
and in procuring intelligence of the enemy's 
designs and motions. The merit of those im- 
portant services, together with the \earm recom- 
mendations of the Duke of Giiise, secured him 
such 'high confidence with Vielleville, who was 
appointed Governor of Metz when Guise left the 
town, that he was permitted to converse or cor- 
respond with whatever persons he thought fit, 
and nothing that he did created any suspicion. 
This monk, from the levity natural to bold 
and projecting adventurers ; or from resentment 
against the French, who had not bestowed on 
him such rewai'ds as he thought due to his 
own merit ; or tempted by the unlimited con- 
fidence which Was placed in him, to imagine 
that he might carry on and accomplish any 
scheme with perfect security, formed a design 
of betraying Metz to the Imperialists. 

M 4f 
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BOOK Hk communicated hin intentions to the Queen-* 
, ^f: dowager of* Hungary, who governed the Low- 
1555. Countries in the name ol* her lirother. She ap- 
0flJ^ proving, without any ncruple, any act of treachery, 
from which the Emperor might derive Huch sig- 
nal advantage, a,ssiHtcd the Father Guardian in 
concerting the most pro{)er plan for insuring its 
success. They agreed, that the Father (iuar- 
dian should endeavour to gain his monks to con- 
cur in promoting the design -, that he should in- 
troduce into the convent a certain number ol' 
chosen soldiers, disguised in the habit of friars ; 
that when every thing was ripe ibr execution, the 
Governor of Thionville shouUl march towards 
Mctz in the night with a considerable ,body 
of troops, and attempt to scale the ramparts j 
that while the garrison was employed in resisting 
the assailants, the monks should set fire to the 
town In di|[*erent places ; that the soldiers who 
lay concealed should sally out of the convent, 
and attack those who defended the ramparts in 
the rear. Amidst the universal terror and con- 
fusion which events so unexpected would oc- 
casion, it was not doubted but that the Impe- 
rialists might become masters of the town. As a 
recompense for this service the Father Guardian 
i^tipulated that he should be appointed Dishop oi' 
Metz, and ample rewards were promised to sucii 
of his monks as should be most active in co- 
operating with him. 
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The Father Guardian accomplished what he book 
had undertaken to perform with great secrecy ^ ^^- 
and dispatch. By his authority and arguments, 1555. 
as well as by the prospect of wealth and honours ^J^^^^ 
which he set before his monks, he prevailed on 
all of them to enter inro the conspiracy. He in- 
troduced into the convent, without being sus- 
pected/ as many soldiers as were thought suffi- 
cient. The Governor of Thionville, apprised in 
due time of the design, had assembled a proper 
number of troops for executing it; and the 
moment approached, which probably would have 
wrested from Henry the most important of all 
his conquests. 

But, happily for France, on the very day that Is diV- 
was fixed for striking the blow, Vielleville, an ^^^^^^ ' 
able and vigilant officer, received information 
from a spy whom he entertained at Thionville, 
that certain Franciscan friars resorted frequently 
thither, and were admitted to many private con- 
ferences with the Governor, who was carrying 
on preparations for some military enterprise with 
great dispatch, but with a most mysterious se- 
crecy. This was sufficient to awaken Vielle- 
ville's suspicions. Without communicating these 
to any person, he instantly visited the convent of 
Franciscans; detected the soldiers who were 
concealed there ; and forced them to discover as 
much as they knew concerning the nature of 
the enterprise. The Father Guardian, who had 
gone to Thionville that he might put the last 
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BOOK hand to his machinations, was seized at the gate 
^^- as he returned ; and he, in order to save himself 
1555. from the rack, revealed all the circumstances of 
the conspiracy. 

A body of ViELLEViLLE, not Satisfied with having seized 
liaEsts de- the traitors, and having frustrated their schemes, 
^^***' was solicitous to take advantage of the discoveries 
which he had made, so as to be revenged on the 
Imperialists. For this purpose he marched out 
with the best troops in his garrison, and placmg 
these in ambush near the road, by which the 
Father Guardian had informed him that the 
Governor of Thionville would approach Metz, 
he fell upon the Imperialists with great fury, as 
they advanced in perfect security, without sus- 
pecting any danger to be near. Confounded at 
this sudden attack, by an enemy whom they ex- 
pected to surprise, they made little resistance ; 
and a great part of the troops employed in this 
service, among whom were many persons of dis- 
tinction, was killed or taken prisoners. Before 
next morning, Viellevilie returned to Metz in 
triumph. 

The con* No resolution was taken for some time con- 

pSSshcd. ceming the fate of the Father Guardian and his 

monks, the framers and conductors of this dan- 

gei'ous conspiracy. Regard for the honour of a 

body so numerous and respectable as the Fran- 

ciscaQB, and unwillingness to afford a subject of 

triumph to the enemies of the Romish church by 

10 
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their disgrace^ seem to have occasioned this delay, BOOK 
But at length, the necessity of inflicting exem- xi^ 
plary punishment upon them, in order to deter 1555. 
others from venturing to conmiit the same crime, 
became so evident, that orders were issued to pro- 
ceed to their trial. The guilt was made apparent 
by the clearest evidence ; and sentence of death 
was passed upon the Father Guardian, together 
with twenty monks. On the evening previous 
to the day fixed for their execution, the gaoler 
took them out of the dungeons in which they had 
hitherto been confined separately, and shut them 
all up in one great room, that they might con- 
fess their sins one to another, and join together in 
preparing for a future state. But as soon as they 
were left alone, instead of employing themselves 
in the religious exercises suitable to their con- 
dition, they began to reproach the Father Guar- 
dian, and four of the senior monks who had been 
most active in seducing them, for their inordinate 
ambition, which had brought such misery on 
them, and such disgrace upon their order. From 
reproaches they proceeded to curses and ex- 
ecrations, and at last, in a phrensy of rage and 
despair, they fell upon them with such violencei 
that they murdered the Father Guardian on the 
spot, and so disabled the other four, that it 
became necessary to carry them next morning 
in a cart, together with the dead body of the 
Father Guardian, to the place of execution. 
Six of the youngest were pardoned, the rest 
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XI- riteci'' 

IS55, 

A fruitless .Though both parties, exhausted by the length 
S^^in*^ of the war, carried it on in this languishing 
order to manner, neither of them shewed any disposition 
peace. to listen to overtures of peace. Cardinal Pole 
indeed laboured with all the zeal becoming his 
piety and humanity, to re-establish concord 
among the Princes of Christendom, He had 
not only persuaded his mistress, the Queen of 
England, to enter warmly into bis sentiments^ 
and to offer her mediation to the contending 
powers, but had prevailed both on the Empe- 
ror and King of France to send their plenipo- 
tentiaries to a village between* Gravelines and 
Ardres. He himself, together with Gardiner 
Bishop of Winchester, repaired thither in order 
to preside as mediators in the conferences whii^h 
were to be held for adjusting all the points in 
difference. ,But though each of the monarclis 
committed this negotiation to some of their mi- 
nisters, in whom*they placed the greatest confi- 
dence, it was soon evident that they came togje- 
ther with no sincere desire of accommodation. 
May 21. Each proposed articles so extravagant that they 
could have no hopes of their being accepted. 
Pole, after exerting in vain all hi8 zeal and ad- 
dress, in order to persuade them to relinquish 

^ Thuan. lib. xv. p. 522. Belcar. Com. Rer. Gal. 866* 
Memoirs du Macech. Vlelleville, par M. Charloix, tom. iii.. 
"p. 24*9, &c. p. 34'7* Par. 1757. 
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sUcIi extrai^agant demands, and to consent to b o o K 
the substitution of more equal conditions, be- ^• 
came sensible of the folly of wasting time, in at- 1555. 
tempting to re-establish concord between those, 
whom their obstinacy rendered irreconcilable, 
broke off the conference, and returned to Eng- 
land/ 

During these transactions in other parts of Affairs of 
Europe, Germany enjoyed such profound tran- ^'™*"^' 
quillity, as afforded the diet full leisure to deli- 
berate, and to establish proper regulations con- 
cerning a point of the greatest 'consequence to 
the internal peace of the empire. By the trealty 
of Passau, in one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-two, it had been referred to the next diet 
of the empire to confirm and perfect the plan of 
religious pacification which was there agreed 
upon. The terror and confusion with which the 
violent commotions excited by Albert of Bran- 
denburg had filled Germany, as well as the con- 
stant attention which Ferdinand was obliged to 
give to the affairs of Hungary, had hitherto pre- 
vented the holding a diet, though it had been 
summoned, soon after the conclusion of the 
treaty, to meet at Augsburg. 

But as a diet was now necessary on many ac- l^iethcia 
counts, Ferdinand about the beginning of this burg, arid 
year had repaired to Augsbui'g. Though few of ]^^"" 
the Princes were present either in person or by ?pccch in 

^ Thttan. lib. xv. p. 523. Mem. de Ribier, torn, il* p. 613. 
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BOOK theirdeputiesyheopened the assembly by a speech, 
XL in which he proposed a termination of the dissen- 
155^^ sions to which the new tenets and controversies 
with regard to religion had given rise, not only 
as the first and great business of the diet, but as 
the point which both the Emperor and he had 
most at heart. He represented the innumerable 
obstacles which the Emperor had to surmount 
before he could procure the convocation of a 
general council, as well as the fatal accidents 
which had for some time retarded, and had at last 
suspended the consultations of that assembly. 
He observed, that experience had already 
taught them how vain it was to expect any 
remedy for evils, which demanded immediate 
redress from a general council, the assembling 
of which would either be prevented, or its de- 
liberations be interrupted by the dissensions and 
hostilities of the Princes of Christendom : That 
a national council in Germany, which, as some 
imagined, might be called with greater ease, and 
deliberate with more perfect security, was an 
assembly of an unprecedented nature, the juris- 
diction of which was uncertain in its extent, and 
the form of its proceedings undefined : That in 
his opinion there remained but one method for 
composing their unhapj)y differences, which, 
though it had been often tried without success, 
might yet prove effectual if it were attempted 
with a better and more pacific spirit than had 
af^eared on former occasions, and that was to 
choose a few men of learning, abilities, and mo- 
deration^ who, by discussing the disputed arti- 
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cles in an amicable conference, might explain book 
them in such a manner as to bring the contending ^ ^y ^ 
parties either to unite in sentiment, or to differ isss. 
with charity. 

This speech being printed in common form, ^'"Pi^^ 
and dispersed over the empire, revived the fears ofthe Pro- 
and jealousies of the Protestants j Ferdinand, ^«^"*«- 
they observed with much surprise, had not once 
mentioned, in his address to the diet, the treaty 
of Passau, the stipulations of which they consi- 
dered as the great security of their religious li- 
berty. The suspicions to which this gave rise 
were confirmed by the accounts which they 
daily received of the extreme severity with 
which Ferdinand treated their Protestant bre- 
thren in his hereditary dominions ; and as it 
was natural to consider his actions as the siu'est 
indication of his intentions, this diminished their 
confidence in those pompous professions of mo- 
deration and of zeal for the re-establishment of 
concord, to which his practice seemed to be so 
repMgnant. 

The arrival of the Cardinal Morond, whom These in- 
the Pope had appointed to attend the diet as S^a^y^ 
his nuncio, completed their conviction, and left ofanundo 

. .11,1 1 from the 

them no room to doubt that some dangerous ma* Pope to 
chination was forming against the peace or safety ^® **^ 
of the Protestant church. Julius, elated with 
the unexpected return of the English nation fromi 
apostasy, began to flatter himself, that the spirit 
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BOOK of mutiny and revolt having now spent its force, 
, ^^' ^ the happy period was come when the church 
1555, might resume its ancient authority, and be 
obeyed by the people with the same tame sub- * 
mission as formerly. Full of these hopes he had 
sent Moroni to Augsburg, with instructions to 
employ his eloquence to excite the Germans to 
imitate the laudable example of the English, and 
his political address in order to prevent any de- 
cree of the diet to the detriment of the Catholic 
faith. As Moroni inherited from his father, the 
Chancellor of Milan, uncommon talents for ne- 
gotiation and intrigue, he could hardly have 
failed of embarrassing the measures of the Pro- 
testants in the diet, or of defeating whatever 
they aimed at obtaining in it for their farther 
security. 

The death BuT an unforeseen event delivered them from 
III "* all the danger which they had reason to appre- 
hend from Moroni's presence. Julius, by aban- 
doning himself to pleasures and amusements, no 
less unbecoming his age than his character, hav- 
ing contracted such habits of dissipation, that 
any serious occupation, especially if attended with 
difficulty, became an intolerable burden to him, 
had long resisted the solicitations of his nephew 
to hold a consistory, because he expected there a 
violent opposition to his schemes in favour of that 
young man. But when all the pretexts which he 
could invent for eluding this request were ex- . 

hausted, and at the same time his indolent aver- 

13 
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sion to business continued to grow upon him, BOOK 
he feigned indisposition rather than yield to his ^' 
nephew^s importunity ; and that he might give 1555. 
the deceit a greater colour of probability, he 
not only confined himself to his apartment, but 
clianged his usual diet and manner of life. By 
persisting too long in acting this ridiculous part, 
he contracted a real disease, of which, he died 
in a few days, leaving his infamous minion the Mareh sj. 
Cardinal de Monte to bear his name, and to 
disgrace the. dignity which he had conferred 
upon him. ^ As soon as Morone heard of his T^e Nun- 
death, he set out abruptly from Augsburg, fo^Rome. 
where he had resided only a few days, that he 
might be present at the election of a new 
Pontiff. 

One cause of their suspicions and fears being Ferdi- 
thus removed, the Protestants soon became wngfoj**^ 
sensible that their conjectures concerning Fer- ^^^«J® 
dinand's ititentions, however specious, were Protest- 
ill-founded, and that he had no thoughts of *"^' 
violating the articles favourable to them in the 
treaty of Passau. Charles, from the time that 
Maurice had defeated all his schemes in the 
empire, and overtiurned the great system of reli- 
gious and civil despotism, which he had almost 
established there, gave little attention to the in- 
ternal government of Germany, and permitted 
his brother to pursue whatever measures he 

"* Onuphr. Panvinius de Vitis Pontificum, p. S20. thuan. 
lib. XV. 517. 
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y^ nandy less ambitious and enterprising than the 
1555. Emperor, instead of resuming a plan, which 
he, with power and resources so far superior, 
had failed of accomplishing, endeavoured to 
attach the Princes of the empire to his family 
by an administration uniformly moderate and 
equitable. To this he gave, at present, par- 
ticular attention, because his situation at this 
juncture rendered it necessary to court their 
favour and support with more than usual assi- 
duity. 

Charici Charles had again resumed his favourite 

JumeThis project of acquiring the Imperial crown for his 

altcrin^ son Philip, the prosecution of which, the recep- 

thesuc- tion it had met with when first proposed had 

^en^. obliged him to suspend, but had not induced 

him to relinquish. This led him warmly to 

. renew his request to his brother, that he would 

accept of some compensation for his prior right 

of succession, and sacrifice that to the grandeur 

of the house of Austria. Ferdinand, who was 

as little disposed as formerly to give such an 

extraordinary proof of self-denial, being sensible 

that in order to defeat this scheme, not only 

die most inflexible firmness on his part, but a 

vigorous declaration from the Princes of the 

empire in behalf of his title, were requisite, 

was willing to purchase their favour by gra- 

tifying them in every point that they deemed 

interesting or essential. 
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At the same time he stood in need of imme- book 
diate and extraordinary aid from the Germanic ^• 
body, as the Turks, after having wrested from 1555. 
him great part of his Hungarian territories were ^[^^J* 
ready to attack the provinces still subject to-jhis toinvude 
authority with a formidable army, against which *****^' 
he could bring no equal force into the field. 
For this aid from Germany he could not hope, 
if the internal peace of the empire were not 
established on a foundation solid in itself, and 
which should appear, even to the Protestants, 
so secure and so permanent, as might not only 
allow them to engage in a distant war with 
safety, but might encourage them to act in it 
with vigour. 

A STEP taken by the Protestants themselves. He is 
a short time after the opening of the diet, ren- s^^^SJ 
dered him still more cautious of giving l^em ^kcn^ 
any new cause of offence. As soon as the pub- te«taiit». 
lication of Ferdinand's speech awakened the 
fears and suspicions which have been mention- 
ed, the Electors of Saxony and Brandenburg, 
together with the Landgrave of Hesse, met at 
Naumburg, and confirming the ancient treaty 
of confraternity which had long united their fa- 
milies, they added to it a new article, by which 
the contracting parties bound themselves to ad> 
here to the Confession of Augsburg, and to 
maintain the doctrine which it contained in 
their respective dominions. ° 

* Chytrael Saxonia, 480. 
N 2 
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BOOK Ferdinand, influenced by all these consider^ 
, ^^^^ ationsy employed his utmost address in conduct- 
1555. ing the deliberations of the diet, so as not to 
zwious to excite the jealousy of a party on whose friends 
promote ^hip he depended, and whose enmity, as tliey 
inodation. had not Only taken the alarm, but had begun to 
prepare for their defence, he had so much rea- 
son to dread. The members of the diet readily 
agreed to Ferdinand's proposal of taking the 
state of religion into consideration, previous to 
any other business^ But, as soon as they entered 
upon it, both parties discovered all the zeal and 
animosity which a subject so interesting natu- 
rally engenders, and which the rancour of con- 
troversy, together with the violence of civil war, 
had inflamed to the highest pitch. 

Tke pre. The Protestants contended, that the security 
the*Catho- which they claimed in consequence of the treaty 
Prot*"f ^^ Passau should extend, without limitation, to 
ants. all who had hitherto embraced the doctrine of 
Luther, or who should hereafter embrace it. 
The Catholics, having first of all asserted the 
Pope's right as the suprfeme and final judge with 
respect to all articles of faith, declared, that 
though, on account of the present situation of 
tlie empire, and for the sake of peace, they 
were willing to confirm the toleration granted 
by the treaty of Passau, to such as had already 
adopted the new opinions ; they must insist th^t 
this indulgence should not be extended either 
to those cities which had conformed to the 
Interim, or to such ecclesiastics as should for the 
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fixture apostatise from the church of Rome. It B o o ,K 
was no easy matter to reconcile such opposite ^ 
pretensions, which were supported, on each side, isss! 
by the most elaborate arguments,, and the greatest 
a^crimony of expression, that the abilities or zeal 
of theologians long exercised in disputation could 
suggest. Ferdinand, however, by his address and 
perseverance ; by softening some things on each 
side ; by putting a favourable meanijog upon 
others; by representing incessantly the neces- 
sity as well as the advantages of concord ; and 
by threatening, on some occasions, when all other 
considerations were disregarded, to dissolve the 
diet, brought them at length to a conclusion m 
which they all agreed^ 

Conformably to this, a Recess was framed, sept.«5. 
approved of, and published with the usual for- ^^ peace 
malities. The following are the chief articles estab- 
which it contained: — That such Princes and ^"^^**' 
cities as have declared their approbation of the 
Confession of Augsburg, diaii be permitted to 
profess the doctrine, and exercise the worship 
which it authorises, without interruption or mo^ 
lestation from the Emperor, the Kjng of the 
Romans, or any power or person whatsoever; 
that the Protestants, on their part, shall give no 
disquiet to the Princes and States who adhere to 
the tenets and rites of the chiurch of Rome; 
that, for the future, no attempt shall be made 
towards terminatirtg religious differences, but 
by the gentle and pacific methods of persuasion 

N 3 
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BOOK and corlfef ence ; that the Popish ecclesiastics 
X L shall claim no spiritual jurisdiction in such states 
1555, a« receive the Confession of Augsburg ; that 
such as had seized the benefices or revenues of 
the church, previous to the treaty of Passau, 
shall retain possession of them, and be liable to 
no persecution in the Imperial chamber on that 
account ; that the supreme civil power in every 
state shall have right to establish what form of 
doctrine and worship it shall deem proper, and 
if any of its subjects refuse to conform to these, 
shall permit them to remove with all their effects 
whithersoever they shall please; that if any 
prelate or ecclesiastic shall hereafter abandon the 
Romish religion, he shall instantly relinquish his 
diocese or benefice, and it shall be lawful for 
those in whom the right of nomination is vested, 
to proceed immediately to an election, as if the 
office were vacant by death or translation, and 
to appoint a successor of undoubted attachment 
to the ancient system,'' 

ReSec SucH are the capital articles in this famous 

the pro- Recess, which IS the basis of religious peace in 
'rincfteii^ Germany, and the bond of union among its va- 
of toicra- rious States, the sentiments of which are so ex- 
tremfely different with respect to points the most 
Interesting as well as important. In our age and 
nation, to which the idea of Toleration is fa- 
miliar, and its beneficial effects well known, it 

• l^leid. 690. F. Paul, 368. Pallav. p. 1 1 . 161 • 
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niay seem strange, that a method of tenniaating BOOK 
l^heir dissensions, sq suitable to the mild aivd ^ 
charitable spirit of the Christian religion, di4 i6S§. 
not sooner occur to the contending parties. 
But this expecfient, however salutary, was sp 
repugnant to the sentiments and practice of 
Christians during many ages, that it did not lie 
obvious to discovery. Among the ancient 
heathens, all whose deities were local and tute* 
lary, diversity of sentiments concerning the 
object or rites of religious worship seems to have 
beeii no source of animosity, because the ac* 
knowledging veneration to be due to any one 
god, did not imply denial of the existence or 
the power of any other godj nor were the 
modes and rites of worship established in one 
country incompatible with those which oth^ 
nations approved of and observed. Thus the 
errors in their system of theology were of 
such a nature as to be productive of concord $ 
and notwithstanding the amazing number of 
their deities, as well as the infinite variety of 
their ceremonies, a sociable and tolerating 
spirit subsisted almost universally in the Pagan 
world. 

But when the Christian xevelation declared 
one Supreme Being to be the sole object of 
rj^giQus veneration, and prescribed the form of 
worship most acceptable to him, whoever ad- 
mitted the truth of it held, of consequence, 
every c^er system of religion as a deviatioB 
from what was established by divine authority, 

N 4 
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B O o K to be false and impious. Hence arose the zeal 
^ ^^' , of the first converts to the Christian faith in 
1555. propagating its doctrines, and the ardour with 
which they laboured to overtiun every other 
form of worship. They employed, however, 
for this purpose no methods but sucli as suited 
the nature of religion. By the force of power- 
ful arguments, they convinced the understand- 
ings of men ; by the charms of superior virtue, 
they allured and captivated their hearts. At 
length the civil power declared in favour of 
Christianity ; and though numbers, hnitating 
the example of their superiors, crowded into 
the church, many still adhered to their arfcient 
superstitions. Enraged at their obstinacy, the 
ministers of religion, whose zeal was still un- 
abated, though their sanctity and virtue were 
much diminished, forgot so far the nature of 
. their own mission, and of the arguments which 
they ought to have employed, that they armed 
the Imperial power against these unhappy men, 
and as they could not persuade, they tried to 
compel them to believe. 

At the same time, controversies concerning 
articles of faith multiplied, from various causes, 
among Christians themselves, and the same un- 
hallowed weapons which had first been used 
against the enemies of their religion, were turned 
against each other. Every zealous disputant en- 
deavoured to interest the civil magistrate in hig 
cause, and each in his turn employed the secular 
firm to crush or to exterminate his opponents, 

xz 
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Not long after, the Bishops of Rome put in their book 
claim to infallibility in explaining articles of ^• 
faith, and deciding points in controversy; and» 1555. 
bold as the pretension was, they, by their arti- 
fices and perseverance, imposed on the credulity 
of mankind, and brought them to recognise it. 
To doubt or to deny any doctrine to which 
these unerring instructors had given the sanc- 
tion of their approbation, was held to be not 
only a resisting of truth, but an act of rebellion 
against their sacred authority: and the secular 
power, of which, by various arts, they had ac- 
quired the absolute direction, was instantly 
employed to avenge both. 

Thus Europe had been accustomed, during 
many centuries, to see speculative opinions pro- 
pagated or defended by force; the charity and 
mutual forbearance which Christianity recom- 
mends with so much warmth, were forgotten ; 
the, sacred rights of conscience and of private 
judgment were unheard of; and not only the 
idea of toleration, bu]t even the word itself, in 
the sense now affixed to it, was unknown, A 
right to extirpate error by force, was universally 
allowed to be the prerogative of such as possessed 
the knowledge of truth ; and as each party of 
Christians believed that they had got possession 
of this invaluable attainment, they all claimed and 
exercised, as far as they were able, the rights 
which it was supposed to convey. The Roman 
Catholics, as their system rested on the decisions 
of an infallible judge, never doubted that troth 
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BOOK wa« on their side* and openly called on thu civil 
, ^: _, power to repel the impioun and heretical inno* 
iBCB, vatorH who had risen up against it. The Pro« 
testants, no less confident that their doctrine 
was weU founded^ required^ with equal ardour, 
the Princes of their party to check such aa pre- 
sumed to impugn it. Luther, Calvin, Cranmer, 
Knox, the founders of the Reformed church in 
their respective countries, as far aa they had 
power and opportunity, inflicted the same pu- 
nishments upon such as called in question any 
article in their creeds which were denounced 
against their own disciples by the church of 
Rome. To their followers, and perhaps to their 
opponents, it would have appeared a symptom 
of diffidence in the goodness of their cause, or an 
acknowledgment that it was not well founded, 
if they had not employed in its defence all those 
means which it was supposed truth had a right 
to employ. 

It was towards the close of the seventeenth 
century, before toleration, under its present 
form, was admitted first into the Republic of 
the United Provinces, and from thence intro. 
duced into England. Long experience of the 
calamities flowing from mutual persecution, the 
influence of free government, the light and hu- 
manity acquired by the progress of science, to- 
gether with the prudence and authority of the 
civil magistrate, were all requisite in order to 
establish a regulation, so repugnant to the ideas 
which all the different sects had adoptedf from 
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mistaken conceptions concerning the nature of B O O K 
religion and the rights of truth, or which all of , ^ 
them had derived from the eiToneous maxims isBs. 
estabUshed by the church of Rome. 

The Recess of Augsburg, it is evident, was ^^^j^ 
founded on no such liberal and enlarged senti-^ rSi^ous 
ments concerning freedom of religious inquiry^ the Lii^ 
or the nature of toleration. It was nothing therans; 
more than a scheme of pacification, which poli- 
tical considerations alone had suggested to the 
contending parties, and regard for their mutual 
tranquillity and safety had rendered necessary. 
Of this there can be no stronger proof than an 
article in the Recess itself, by which the benefits 
of the pacification are declared to extend only 
to the Catholics on the one side, and to such as 
adhered to the confession of Augsburg on the 
other. The followers of Zuinglius and Calvin 
remained, in consequence of that exclusioni 
without any protection from the rigour of the 
laws denounced against heretics. Nor did they 
obtain any legal security, until the treaty of 
Westphalia, near a century after this period^ 
provided, that they should be admitted to enjoy, 
in as ample a manner as tlie Lutherans, all the 
advantages and protection which the Recess of 
AugsbiXrg affords. 

But if the followers of Luther were highly •^d to tjie 
pleased with the security which they acquired 
by this Recess, such as adhered to the andeiit 
system had no less reason to be satisfied with 
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BOOK tiiat article in it» which preserved entire to the 
^ ^; Roman Catholic church the benefices of such 
J 555. ecclesiastics as should hereafter renounce its 
doctrines. This article, known in Germany ^y 
the name of the Ecclesiastical Reservation^ was 
i^arendy so conformable to the idea and to 
the rights of an established church, and it seem- 
ed so equitable to prevent revenues, which had 
been originally appropriated for the maintenance 
of persons attached to a certain system, from 
being alienated to any other purpose, that the 
Protestants, though they foresaw its conse- 
quences, were obliged to relinquish their oppo- 
sition to it As the Roman Catholic Princes of 
the empire have taken care to see this article 
exactly observed in every case where there was 
an opportunity of putting it in execution, it has 
proved the great barrier of the Romish church 
in Germany against the Reformation; and as, 
from this period, the same temptation oi' inte- 
rest did not allure ecclesiastics to relinquish the 
established system, there have been lew oi* that 
order, who have loved truth with such disin- 
terested and ardent affection, as for its sake to 
abandon the rich benefices which they had in 
possession. 

JJ^«^J2 Di/iiiNO the sitting of the diet, Marcelius Ccr- 

Pope. vino. Cardinal of Santo Croce, was elected J'opc; 

^^ *• in room of Julius. He, in imitation of Adrian, 
did not change his name on being exalted to tiie 

Hif dm. Papal chair. As he equalled that Pontifl' in pu- 
rity oi' intention, while he excelled him much in 
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the arts of government, and still more in know- BOOK 
ledge of the state and genius of the papal court ; . 
as he had capacity to discern what reformation *5^5. 
it needed, as well as what it could bear ; such 
regulations were expected from his virtue and 
wisdom, as would have removed many of it» 
grossest and most flagrant corruptions, and have 
contributed towards reconciling to the church 
such as, from indignation at these enormities, 
had abandoned its communion. But this excel- 
lent Pontiff was only shewn to the church, and 
immediately snatched away. The confinement ^* ^^•'^ 
in the conclave had impaired his health, and the 
fatiglie of tedious ceremonies upon his accession, 
together with too intense and anxious appli- 
cation of mind to the schemes of improvemtot 
which he meditated, exhausted so entirely the 
vigour of his feeble constitution, that he sick- 
ened on the twelfth, and died on the twentieth 
day after his election. ^ 

All the refinements* in artifice and intrigue, 2on^' 
peculiar to conclaves, were displayed in that Pwiiiv. 
which was held for electing a successor to Mar- 
cellus ; the Cardinals of the Imperial and French 
factions labouring, with equal ardour, to gam 
the necessary number of suffiages for one of their 
own party. But, after a struggle of no long 
duration, though conducted with all the warmth 
and eagerness natural to men contending for /so ^^^^ 
great an object, they united in choosing John 
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BOOK allured him from his solitude, the Pope, parti j^ 
, y^ , by his entreaties, and partly by his authority,. 
1555. ' prevailed on him to accept of a Cardinal's hat, 
to re-assume the benefices which he had resigned, 
and to return again into the usual path of eccle- 
siastical ambition which he seemed to have 
relinquished. But during two successive pon- 
tificates, under the first of which the court of 
Rome was the most artful and interested, and 
under the second the most dissolute of any in 
Europe, Cara£& retained his monastic austerity. 
He was an avowed and bitter enemy not only of 
all innovation in opinion, but of every irregu- 
larity in practice ; he was the chief instrument 
in establishing the formidable and odious tribu- 
nal of the Inquisition in the papal territories ; 
he appeared a violent advocate on all occasions 
fot the jurisdiction and discipline of the chiurch, 
and a severe censurer of every measure which 
seemed to flow from motives of policy or interest, 
rather than from zeal for the honour of the ec- 
clesiastical order and the dignity of the Holy 
See. Under a prelate of such a character, the 
Roman courtiers expected a severe and vio- 
lent pontificate, during which the principles 
of sound policy would be sacrificed to the 
narrow prejudices of priestly zeal ; while tlie 
people of Rome were apprehensive of seeing 
the sordid and forbidding rigour of monastic 
manners substituted in place of the magnifi- 
cence to which they had long been accustomed 
in the papal court. These apprehensions Patil 
was extremely solicitous to remove. At his first 
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eifitrance upon the administration, he laid aside book 
that austerity which had hitherto distinguished ^• 
his person and family, and when the master of 1555. 
his household inquired in what manner he would ^® ^.^ 
choose to live, he haughtily replied, " As be- admini- 
comes a great Prince.'* He ordered the cere- ■"'**''°"* 
mony of his coronation to be conducted with 
more than usual pomp ; and endeavoured to 
render himself popular by several acts of libe- 
rality and indulgence towards the inhabitants of 
Rome. ** 

Hu natural severity rf temper, however. ^.»». 
would have soon returned upon him, and would tochient 
have justified the conjectures of the courtiers, b& to hia ne- 
well as the fears of the people, if he had not, ^ ^'^^' 
immediately after his election, called to Rome 
two of his nephews, the sons of his brother the 
Count of Montorio. The eldest he promoted to 
be Governor of Rome. The youngest, who had 
hitherto served as a soldier of fortune in the 
armies of Spain or France, and whose disposation 
as well as manners were still more foreign from 
the clerical character than his profession, he 
created a Cardinal, and appointed him legate 
of Bologna, the second office in power and dig- 
nity which a Pope can bestow. These marks 
of favour, no less sudden than extravagant, . 
he accompanied with the most unbounded con- 
fidence and attachment ; and, forgetting all his 
former severe maxims, he seemed to have no 

"1 Platina, p. 327. Castaldo Vita di Paolo IV. Rom. 1615, 
p. 70. 
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BOOK other object than the aggrandising of his ne^ 
V' pbews. Their ambition^ unfortunately for Paul, 
1555. was too aspiring to be satisfied with any moderate 
^^r°* acquisition. They had seen the family of Me- 
projectf. dici raised by the interest of the Popes of that 
house to supreme power in Tuscany ; P^ul III. 
had» by his abilities and address, secured the 
dutchies of Parma and Placentia to the family 
of Famese. They aimed at some establishment 
for themselves, no less considerable and inde- 
pendent; and as they could not expect that 
the Pope would carry his indulgence towards 
them so far as to secularise any part of the 
patrimony of the churchy they had no prospect 
of attainimr what they wished, but by dismem- 

of seizing some portion of them. This alone 
tiiey would have deemed a sufficient reason for 
sowing the seeds of discord between their uncle 
and the Emperor. 

Se^X-^ But Cardinal Caraffa had, besides, private rea- 
ga$t with sons which filled him with hatred and enmity to 
ror. ^^ the Emperor. While he served in the Spanish 
troops he had not received such marks of honour 
and distinction as he thought due to his birth 
and merit. Disgusted with this ill-usage, he 
had abruptly quitted the Imperial service j and, 
entering into that of France, he had not only 
met with such a reception as soothed his vanity^ 
and attached him to the French interest, but by 
contracting an intimate friendship with Strozzi, 
who commanded the French army in Tuscany^ 

13 
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he had imbibed a mortal antipathy to the £m- book 
peror as the great enemy to the liberty and ^• 
independence of the Italian states. Nor Was 1555. 
the Pope himself indisposed to receive impres* 
sions unfavourable to the Emperor. The oppo- 
sition given to his election by the cardinals 
of the Imperial faction, left in his mind deep 
resentment, which was heightened by the re- 
membrance of ancient injuries from Charles ot* 
his ministers. 

Of this his nephews took advantage, and em- They en- 
ployed various devices, in order to exasperate ai^ate ^^ 
liim beyond a possibility of reconciliation. They ^ ^^ 
aggravated every circumstance which could bfe Emperor. 
deemed any indication of the Empisrc^s dii^ 
satisfaction with his promotion; they re^ to 
him an intercepted letter, in which Charles 
taxed the cai'dinals of his party with negligence 
or incapacity in not having defeated Paul's 
election : They pretended, Bt one time, to have . 
discovered ^ conspiracy fotlned by the liotpe- 
rial minister and Cosmo di Medici against the 
Pope's life ; they alarmed hini, at another, with 
accounts of a plot for assassinating themselves. 
By these artifices, th6y kept his mind, which 
was naturally violent, and become suspicious 
from old age, iii such perpetual agitation, ait 
precipitated him into measures which otherwise 
he Would have been the^t pei^n to condemtl.' 



' RifmBntii Hiirt. Patriae, lib. in. 114€. ap. Grftv. Tb^, 
vol. ii. Mem. de Rihier, ii. 615* Adriani Istor. i. 906. 
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' o K He seized some of the cardinals wiio were most 
^[ attached to the Emperor, and confined them 

ISS8. in the oastle of St. Angela^ he persecuted the 
Colonnas and other Roman barons, the ancient 
retainers to the Imperial faction, with the utmost 
severity ; and, discovering on all occasions his* 
distrust, fear, or hatred of the Emperor, he 
began at last to court the friendship of the 
French ICing, and seemed willing to throw 
himself absolutely upon him for support and 
protection. 

jdnce This was the very point to which his nephews 

cntft die wished to bring him as most favourable to their 
^ ^f ambitious schemes ; and as the accomplishment 
of these depended on their uncle's life, whose 
advanced age did not admit of losing a moment 
unnecessarily in nesgotiations, instead of treating 
at second-hand with the French ambassador at 
Rome, they prevailed on the Pope to dispatch 
a person of confidence directly to the court of 
France, with such overtures on his part as they 
hoped would not be rejected. He proposed an 
alliance offensive and defensive between Henry 
and the Pope j that they should attack the dutchy 
of Tuscany and the kingdom of Naples with their 
united forces ; and if their arms should prove suc- 
cessful, that the ancient republican form of go- 
vernment should be re-established in the former, 
and the investiture of the latter should be granted 
to one of the French King's sons, after reserving 
a certain territory which should be annexed to the 
patrimony of the church, together with an inde- 
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pendent and princely establishment for each of B o O K- 
the Pope's nephews. ^ ^- _- 

I555i 

The King) allured Ity these specious projects, CoMubie 
gave a most favourable audience to the envoy. ^^ ^p.' 
But when the matter was proposed in council, P^ "« 
the Constable Montmorency, whose natural cau* with the 
tion and aversion to daring enterprises in- ***** 
creased with age and experience, remonstrated 
with great vehemence against the alliance. He 
put Henry in mind how fatal to France every 
expedition into Italy had been during threte 
successive reigns^ afnd if such an enterprise had 
proved too great for the nation, even whea 
its strength and finances were entire, there 
was no reason to- hope for success, if it should 
be attempted now, when^ both were exhausted 
by extraordinary efforts- during wars; which 
had lasted, with little interruption, almost half 
a century. He represented the manifest im^ 
prudence of entering into engagements witih 
a Pope of fourscore, as any system which 
rested on no better foundation than • his life, 
must be extremely precarious, and upon^ the 
event of his death, which could not be dis- 
tant, the face of things, together with the 
inclination of the Italian states, must instantly 
change, and the whole weight of the war be 
left upon the King alone. To these con-* 
siderations he added the near prospect which 
they now had of a final accommodation with 
the Emperor, who, having taken the resoluticm 

o 3 
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> o K of retiring from the world, wished to trangmit 
^ his kingdoms in peace to his sod ; and he con- 
\6$5^ duded with representing the absolute certainty 
of drawing the arms of England upon France, 
if St should appear that the re-establishment of 
tranquillity in Europe was prevented by the 
ambition of its monarch. 

^^^^ Thesb arguments^ weighty in themselvesy and 
mmit. urged by a minister of great authority, would 
probably have determined the King to decline 
any connection with the P<^. But the Duke 
iMf Guis^, and his brother the Cardinal of 
Lwnun, who delighted no less in bold and dan- 
gerous imdertakings than Mortmorency shun- 
ned them, declared wannly for an alliance with 
Ae Pope« The Cardinal expected to be in- 
trusted with the conduct of the negotiations in 
the court of Rome to which this aUiaace would 

9 

give rise; the Duke hoped to obtain the earn- 
fltond of the army which would be appointed 
to invade Naples; and eonsidering themsehres as 
already in these stations, vast projects q>ened 
to iheix aspiring and unbounded ambition. 
Their credit, together with the influence of 
the King's mistress, the famous Diana of Poi- 
tiers> who was, at that time, entirely devoted 
to. the interest of the &mily of Guise, mose 
than counterbalanced all Montmorency's, pro- 
dent remonstrances, and prevailed on aa ifleon^ 
siderate Prince to listen to the overturts of the 
PopeV envoy. 
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The Cardinal of Lorrain, as he had expected^ book 
was immediately sent to Rome with fiill powers , ^ . 
to conclude the treaty^ and to concert measures iss&. 
for carrying it into execution. Before he could oi^min 
reach that city, the Pope, either from refieotii^ *^^\ ^ ne* 
on the danger and uncertain issue of all miHtary ff 4 
operations, or through the address of the Impe- *^^- 
rial ambassador, who had been at great pains to 
soothe him, had not only begim to lose much of 
the ardour with which he had commenced the ne- 
gotiation with France, but even discovered great 
unwillingness to continue it. In order to rouse 
him from this fit of despondency, and to rekindle 
his former rage, his nephews had recourse to the 
arts which they had already practised with so 
much success. They alarmed him with new rfe* 
presentations of the Emperor's hoirtile intentions^ . 
with fresh accounts which they had received of 
threats uttered against him by the Imperial 
ministers, and with new discoveries which they 
pretended to have made ci conspiracies formed, 
and just ready to take efiect against his life. 

But these artifices, having been formerly tried, Pun en- 
would not have operated a second time with the ^7ro^ 
same force, nor have made the impression which ^^^^ 
they wished, if Paul had« not been excited by ail of Augs- 
offence of that kind which he was least aWe to ^***^' 
bear. He received advice of the recess of the 
Diet of Augsburg, and of the toleration which 
was thereby granted to the Pirotestants ; and this 
threw Mm at once into such transports of paadon 
against the Emperor and King of the Komans, as 

o 4 
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4 o o K carried him headlong into all the violent measurw 
^ ^ . of his nephews. Full of hig|^ ideas with respect 
1555. to the papal prerogative, and animated with the 
fiercest zeal against heresy, he considered the 
liberty of deciding concerning religious matters, 
which had been assumed by an assembly composed 
chiefly of laymen, as a presumptuous and unpar* 
donable encroachment on that jurisdiction which 
belonged to him alone ; aud regarded the indul- 
gence which had been given to the Protestants as 
an impious act of that power which the diet bad 
usurped. He complained loudly of both to the 
Imperial ambassador. He insisted that the recesa 
pf the diet should immediately be declared illegal 
and void. He threatened the Emperor and King 
of the Romans, in case they should either refuse 
or delay to gratify him in this particular, with 
the.severest effects of his vengeance. He talked 
in a tone of authority and command which might 
have suited a Pontiff of the twelfth century, when 
a papal decree was sufficient to have shaken, or to 
have overturned, the throne of the greatest mo- 
narch in Europe^ but which was altogether 
improper in that age, especially when addressed 
to the minister of a Prince who had so often made 
Pontiffs more formidable than Paul feel the weight 
of his power. The ambassador, however, heard 
all his extravagant propositions and menaces with 
much patience, and endeavoured to soothe him, 
by putting him in mind of the extreme distress 
to which the Emperor had been reduced at Ins- 
pruck, of the engagements which he had come 
limder to the. Plrotestants, in order tq extricate 
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himself, of the necessity of fulfilling these, and BOOK 
of accommodating his conduct to the situation ^• 
of his affairs. But weighty as these considera- uss. 
tions were, they made no impression on the 
mind of the haughty and bigoted Pontifi^ who 
instantly replied. That he would absolve him 
by his apostolic authority from those impious 
engagements, and even command him not to 
perform them ; that in carrying on the cause of 
God and of the church, no regard ought to be 
had to the maxims of worldly prudence and 
policy ; and that the ill success of the Empe- 
ror's schemes in Germany might justly be 
deemed a mark of the divine displeasure against 
him, on account of his having paid little atten- 
tion to the former, while he regulated his con- 
duct entirely by the latter. Having said this, he 
turned from tlie ambassador abruptly without 
waiting for a reply. 

His nephews took care to applaud and cherish vxd exts- 
these sentiments, and easily wrought up his arro- SS^ ^ 
f?ant mind, fraught with all the monkish ideas P*^*^ 
concerning the extent of the papal supremacy, 
to such a pitch of resentment against the house 
of Austria, and to such an high opinion of his 
own power, that he talked continually of his 
being the successor of those who had deposed 
Kings and Emperors ; that he was exalted as 
head over them all, and would trample such as 
opposed him under his feet. In this disposition Dee. 15. 
the Cardinal of Lorrain found the Pope, and ^^^ 
easily persuaded him to sign a treaty, which had ^th 
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I o o K for mysterious secrets of state, where simple ancf 
^ obvious causes will fully account for the Empe^ 
1555. ror's conduct. Charles had been attacked early 
in life with the gout ; and notwithstanding all- 
the precautions of the most skilFul physicians, the 
violence of the distemper increased as he ad- 
vanced in age, and the fits became every year 
more frequent as well as more severe. Not only 
was the vigour of his constitution broken, but 
the faculties of his mind were impaired by the 
excruciating torments which he endured. Du- 
ring the continuance of the fits, he wai^ alto^ 
gether incapable of applying to business, and 
even when they began to abate, as it waa otily 
at intervals that he could attend to what ways 
serious, he gave up a great part of his time to 
trifling and even childish occupations, which 
served to relieve or to amuse his mind, enfeebled 
and worn out with excess of pain. Under these 
circumstances, the conduct of such affairs as 
occurred of course in governing so many king-* 
doms, was a burden more than sufficient ; but to 
push forward and complete the vast schemes, 
which the ambition of his more active years had 
formed, or to keep in view and carry on thie 
same great system of policy, extending to every 
nation in Europe, and connected with the ope- 
rations of every different court, were functions 
which so far exceeded his strength, that they 
oppressed and- overwhelmed his mind. As he 
had been long accustomed to view the business of 
every department, whether civil or military, or 
ecclesiastdcaly with his own eyesi and to decide 
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concerning it atccording to his own ideas, it BOOK 
gave him the utmost pain, when he felt his in- ^^ 
firmities increase so fast upon him, that he was 1555. 
obliged to commit the conduct of all affairs to 
his ministers. He imputed every misfortune 
which befel him, and every miscarriage that 
happened^ even when the former was unavoid- 
able, or the latter accidental, to his inability 
to take the inspection of business himself. He 
complained of his hard fortune, in being op- 
posed, in his declining years, to a rival, who 
was in the full vigour of life ; and that, while 
Henry could take and execute all his resolutions 
in person, he should now be reduced, both in 
council and in action, to rely on the talents and 
exertions of other men. Having thus grown 
old before his time, he wisely judged it more' 
decent to conceal his infirmities in some solitude, 
than to expose them any longer to the public 
eye; and prucjently determined not to forfeit 
the fame, or lose the acquisitions of his better 
years, by struggling, with a vain obstinacy, to 
retain the reins of government, when he was 
no longer able to hold them with steadiness, or 
to guide them with address.* 

* Bon Levesque, in his memoirs of Cardinal GrEmv^Ue, 
gives a reason for the Emperor's resigriation, which, as far 
as I recollect, is not mentioned by any other historian. He 
says, that the Emperor having ceded the governm^t of the 
kingdom of Naples and the dutchy of Milan to his son/ 
upon his marriage with the Qaeen of England ; Philip, dot* 
withstanding the advice and entreaties of his father, removed 
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BOOK But though Qiarles had revolved this scheme 
^ in his mind for several years^ ajdd had eommu- 
1555. nicated it to his sisters the dowager Queens of 
^^^' France and Hungary, who not only approved 
which re- of his intention, but offered to accompany him 
^ to whatever place of retreat he should choose ; 

several things had hidierto prevented his car- 
rying it into execution. He could not think of 
loading his son with the government of so many 
kingdoms, until he should attain such maturity 
of age, and of abilities, as would enable him to 



most of die ministers and oficars whom he had employed 
in those countries, and i^pointed creatures of his OWtt, to 
fill the places which they held. That he aspired opoilj, 
and with little delicacy, to obtain a share in the admini- 
stration of affiurs in the Low-Countries. That he endea- 
vpured to thwsrt the Emperor's measures, and to limfc his 
authority, behaving towards hhn sotnetimee with inattention, 
and sometimes with haughtiness. That Charles, finding 
that he must either yield, on every occasion, to his son, or 
openly contend with him, in order to avoid either of these, 
which were both disagreeable and mortifying to a father, 
he took the resolution of resigning his crowns, and of re- 
tiring from the world, vol. i, p. 24, Stc* Don Levesqu^ 
derived his infbrmation concemhig these curious facts, 
which he relates very briefly, from the original papers of 
Cardinal Granvelle. But as that vast collection of papers, 
which has been preserved and arranged by M. 1* Abb6 Boi2ot 
of Besanf on, though one of the most valuable historical 
monuments of the sixteenth century, and which cannot fail 
of throwing much light on the transactions of Charles V., 
is not published, I cannot determine what degree of credit 
should he given to this account of Charles's resignation. I 
have, tbereforbi taken no notice of it in relating this event. 
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sustain that weighty burden. But as Philip had book 
now reached his twenty-eighth year, and had ^^ 
heen early accustomed to business, for which 15^, 
he discovered both inclination aad capacity, 
it can hardly be imputed to the partiality of 
paternal affection, that his scruples with regard 
to this point, were entirely removed ; and that 
he thought he might place his son, without fur« 
ther hesitation or delay, on the throne which 
he himself was about to abandon. His mother's 
situation had been another obstruction in his 
way. For although she had continued almost . 
fifty years in confinement, and under the same 
disorder of mind which concern for her hus» 
band's death had brought upon her, yet the 
government of Spain was still vested in her 
jointly with the Emperor; her name was in- 
serted, together with his, in all the public in- 
struments issued in that kingdom; and such 
was the fond attachment of the Spaniards to 
her, that they would probably have scrupled to 
recognise Philip as their sovereign, unless she 
had consented to assume him as her partner 
on the throncr Her utter incapacity for busi- 
ness rendered it impossible to obtain her ccm- 
sent. But her death, which happened this 
year, removed this difficulty; and as Charles, 
upon that event, became sole monarch of Spain, 
it leflb the succession open to his son. The war 
with France had likewise been a reason for re- 
taining the administration of a^ in his own 
hand, as he was extremely solicitous to have 
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BOOK terminated itt that he might have given up his 
^ kingdoms to his som at peace with all the world* 
I BBS. But as Henry had discovered no disposition to 
dose "with any of his overtures^ and had even 
rejected proposals of peace which were equal 
and moderate, in a tone that seemed to indicate 
a fixed purpose of continuing hostilities^ he saw 
that it was vain to wait longer in expectation 
of an event, which, however desirable, was al- 
together uncertain* 

The for- As this, then, appeared to be the proper junc* 
with which ture for executing the scheme which he had long 
cut21t ^^^tated, Charles resolved to resign his king- 
doms to his son, with a solemnity suitable to the 
importance of the transaction, and to perform 
this last act of sovereignty with such formal 
pomp, as might leave a lasting impression on the 
minds not only of his subjects but of his successor. 
With this view he called Philip out of England, 
where the peevish temper of his Queen, which 
increased with her despair of having issue, ren- 
dered him extremely ujihappy ; and the jealousy 
of the English left him no hopes of obtaining 
the direction of their affairs. Having assembled 
the States of* the Low-Countries at Brussels, on 
the twenty-fifth of October, Charles seated him- 
self, for the last time, in the chair of state, on 
one side of which was placed his son, and on the 
other his sister the Queen of Hungary, Regent 
of the Netherlands, with a splendid retinue of 
the Princes of the empire and grandees of* Spain 
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Standing behind him. The president of* the BOOK 
council of Flanders, by his command, explained , ^'_ , 
in a few words his intention in calling this ex- 1555. 
traordinary meeting of the States. He then 
read the instrument of resignation, by which 
Charles surrendered to his son Philip all his 
territories, jiuisdiction, and authority in the Low- 
Countries, absolving his subjects there from the 
oath of allegiance to him, which he required 
them to transfer to Philip his lawful heir, and to 
serve him with the same loyalty and zeal which 
they had manifested, during so long a course of 
years, in support of his government- 

Charles then rose from his seat, and leaning 
on the shoulder of the Prince of Orange, be- 
cause he was unable to stand without support, 
he addressed himself to the audience, and from 
a paper which he held in his hand, in order to 
assist his memory, hg recounted, with dignity, 
but without ostentation, all the great things which 
he had undertaken and performed since the com- 
mencement of his administration. He observed, 
that, from the seventeenth year of his age, he 
had dedicated all his thoughts and attention to 
public objects, reserving no portion of his time 
for the indulgence of his ease, and very little 
for the enjoyment of private pleasure ; that either 
in a pacific or hostile manner, he had visited 
Germany nine times, Spain six times, France 
four times, Italy seven times, the Low-Countries 
ten times, England twice, Africa as often, and 

yOL. IF. p 
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I O O K had made eleven voyages by sea ; that while his 
^' , health permitted him to discharge his duty, and 
1555. the vigour of his constitution was equal, in any 
degree, to the arduous office of governing such 
extensive dominions, he had never shunned 
labour, nor repined under fatigue; that now, 
when his health was broken, and his vigour ex- 
hausted by the rage of an incurable distemper, 
his growing infirmities admonished him to retire, 
nor was he so fond of reigning, as to retain the 
' sceptre in an impotent hand, which was no longer 
able to protect his subjects, or to secure to them 
the happiness which he wished they should en- 
joy ; that instead of a sovereign worn out with 
diseases, and scarcely half alive, he gave them 
one in the prime of life, accustomed already to 
govern, and who added to the vigour of youth 
all the attention and sagacity of maturer years ; 
that if, during the course of* a long administra- 
tion, he had committed ainy material error in 
government, or if, under the pressure of so 
many and great affiiirs, and amidst the attention 
which he had been obliged to give to them, he 
had either neglected or injured any of his sub- 
jects, he now implored their forgiveness ; that, 
for his part, he should ever retain a grateful 
sense of their fidelity and attachment, and would 
carry the remembrance of it along with him to the 
place of his retreat, as his sweetest consolation, as 
well as the best reward for all his services, and iu 
his last prayers to Almighty God would pour forth 
his most earnest petitions for their welfare. 

5 
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Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his b o O K 
knees and kissed his father's hand,—" If,'* says . ^' 
he, " I had left you by my death this rich inherit- 1555. 
ance, to which I have made such large additions, 
some regard would have been justly due to my 
memory on that account ; but now when I vo- 
luntarily resign to you what I might have still 
retained, I may well expect the warmest expres- 
sion of thanks on your part. With these, how- 
ever, I dispense, and shall consider yoiu* concern 
for the welfare of your subjects, and your love 
of them, as the best and most acceptable testi- 
mony of your gratitude to me. It is in your 
power, by a wise and virtuous administration, to 
justify the extraordinary proof which I, this day, 
give of my paternal affection, and to demonstrate 
that you are worthy of the confidence which I 
repose in you. Preserve an inviolable regard fbr 
religion ; maintain the Catholic faith in its purity; 
let the laws of your country be sacred in your 
eyes ; encroach not on the rights and privileges 
of your people ; and if the time should ever 
come, when you shall wish to enjoy the tranquil- 
lity of private life, may you have a son endowed 
with such qualities, that you can resign your 
sceptre to him, with as much satisfaction as I 
give up mine to you." 

As soon as Charles had finished this long ad- 
dress to his subjects and to their new sovereign, 
he sunk into the chair, exhausted and ready to 
faint with the fatigue of such an extraordinary 
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s o O K effort. During his discourse, the whole audience 
^^ melted into tears, some from admiration of his 
1555. magnanimity, others softened by the expressions 
of tenderness towards his son, and of love to his 
people ; and all were affected with the deepest 
sotrow at losing a sovereign, who, during his 
administration, had distinguished the Nether- 
lands, his native country, with particular marks 
of his regard and attachment. 

Philip then arose from his knees, and after 
returning thanks to his father, with a low and 
submissive voice, for the royal gift which his un- 
exampled bounty had bestowed upon hinir he 
addressed the assembly of the States, and regret- 
ting his inability to speak the Flemish language 
with such facility as to express what he felt on 
this interesting occasion, as w^ell as what he owed 
to his good subjects in the Netherlands, he 
begged that they would permit Granvelle, Bi- 
shop of Arras, to deliver what he had given him 
in charge to speak in his name. Granvelle, in 
a long discourse, expatiated on the zeal with 
which Philip was animated for the good of his 
subjects, on his resolution to devote all his time 
and talents to the promoting of their happiness, 
and on his intention to imitate his father's eiC- 
ample in distinguishing the Netherlands with 
peculiar marks of his regard. Maes, a lawyer 
of great eloquence, replied, in the nanie of the 
States, with large professions of their fidelity 
and affection to their new sovereign. 
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Then Mary, Queen Dowager of Hungary, re- BOOK 
signed the regency with which she had been in- , ^^' , 
trusted by her brother during the space of twenty- i sse. 
five years. Next day Philip, in presence of the January 6. 
States, took the usual oaths to maintain the 
rights and privileges of his subjects ; and all 
the members, in their own name, and in that of 
their constituents, swore allegiance to him. ^ 

A FEW weeks after this transaction, Charles, 
in an assembly no less splendid, and with a cere- 
monial equally pompous, resigned to his son the 
crowns of Spain, with all the territories depend- 
ing on them, both in the old and in the new 
world. Of all these vast possessions, he reserved 
nothing for himself but an annual pension of an 
hundred thousand crowns, to defray the charges 
of his family, and to afford him a small sum for 
acts of beneficence and charity. ^ 

^ Godleveus Relatio Abdicationis Car. V. ap. Goldast. 
Polit. Imper. p. 377. Strada de Bello Belgico, lib. i. p.5. 

" The Emperor's resignation is an event not only of such 
importance, but of such a nature, that the precise date of it, 
one would expect, should have been ascertained by historians 
with the greatest accuracy. There is, however, an amazing 
and unaccountable diversity among them with regard to this 
point. All agree, that the deed by which Charles transferred 
to his son his dominions in the Netherlands, bears date at 
Brussels the 25th of October. Sandoval fixes on the 28th of 
October, as the day on which the ceremony of resignation 
happened, and he was present at the transaction, vol. ii. p.592* 
Godleveus, who published a treatise De Abdicatione Carol i V. 
iixes the public cc^remony, as well as the date of the instrument 
of resignationi on the 25th. Pere Barre, I know not on what 
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OK As he had fixed on a place of retreat in Spain, 
^' , hoping that the dryness and the warmth of the 
climate in that country might mitigate the vio- 
lence of his disease, which had been much in- 
creased by the moisture of the air and the rigour 



authority, fixes it on the 24th of November, Hist. d'Alem. 
viii. 976. Herrera agrees with Godleveus in his account of 
this matter, tom.i. 155. As likewise does Pallavicini, whose 
authority with respect to dates, and everything where a minute 
accuracy is requisite, is of great weight. Hist. lib. xvi. p. 168. 
Historians differ no less with regard to the day on which Charles 
resigned the crown of Spain to his son. According to M. de 
Thou, it was a month afler his having resigned his dominions 
in the Netherlands, i. e. about the 25th of November, Thuan. 
lib. xvi. p.57l. According to Sandoval, it was on the 16th 
of January 1556^ Sand. ii.603. Antonio de Vera agrees with 
him, Epitome del Vida del Car. V. p. 1 10. According to 
Pallavicini, it was on the 17th, Pal. lib. xvi. p. 168, and with 
him Herrera agrees, Vida del D. Felipe, torn. i. p. 233. But 
Ferreras fixes it on the first day of January, Hist. Gener. torn, 
ix. p. 371. M. de Beaucaire supposes the resignation of the 
crown of Spain to have been executed a few days after the 
resignation of the Netherlands, Com. de Reb. Gall. p. 879. It 
is remarkable, that in the treaty of truce at Vaucelles, though 
Charles had made over all his dominions to his son some weeks 
previous to the conclusion of it, all the stipulations are in the 
Emperor's name, and Philip is only styled King of England 
and Naples; It is certain Philip was not proclaimed King of 
Castile, &c. at Valladolid sooner than the 24th of March, 
Sandov. ii. p. 606. and, previous to that ceremony, he did 
not choose, it should seem, to assume the titleof ICingof any 
of his Spanish kingdoms, or to perform any act of roy^ 
jurisdiction. In a deed annexed to the treaty of truce, dated 
April 19. he assuihes the title of King of Castile, ke. in the 
usual style of the Spanish monarchs in that age. Corps DipL 
torn. iv. Append* p. 85. 
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of the winters in the Netherlands ; he was ex- b o o K 
tremely impatient to embark for that kingdom, ^' 
and to disengage himself entirely from business, 1556. 
which he found to be impossible while he re- 
mained in Brussels. But his physician^ remon- Obii^d to 
strated so strongly against his venturing to sea at J^J^un^ 
that cold and boisterous season of the year, that i" ^Y ?^' 
he consented, though with reluctance, to put off 
his voyage for some months. 

By yielding to their entreaties, he had the Promotes 
satisfaction, before he left the Low-Countries, of dation 
taking. a considerable step towards a peace with ^^'P«»<^' 
Fjance, which he ardently wished for, not only 
on his son's account, but that he might have the 
merit, when quitting the world, of re-establish- 
ing that tranquillity in Europe, which he had 
banished out of it almost from the time that he 
assumed the administration of affairs. Previous 
to his resignation, commissioners had been ap- 
pointed by him and by the French King, in order 
to treat of an exchange of prisoners. In their 
conferences at the abbey of Vaucelles, near Cam- 
bray, an expedient was accidentally proposed for 
terminating hostilities between the contending 
Monarchs, by a long triice, during the subsistence 
of which, and without discussing their respective 
claims, each should retain what was now in his 
possession. Charles, sensible how much his king- 
doms were exhausted by the expensive and almoijt 
continual wars in which his ambition had en- 
gaged him, and eager to gain for his son a short 
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BOOK interval of peace, that he might establish him-' 
^^1 J self firmly on his throne, declared warmly for 
1556. closing with the overture, though manifestly dis- 
honourable as well as disadvantageous ; and such 
was the respect due to his wisdom and experi- 
ence, that Philip, notwithstanding his unwilling- 
ness to purchase peace by such concessions, did 
not presume to urge his opinion in opposition to 
that of his father. 

A truce Henry could not have hesitated one* moment 

concluded, i - • • t • x x x u t 

about giving his consent to a truce, on such con* 
ditions as would leave him in quiet possession of 
the greater part of the Duke of Savoy's domi- 
nions, together with the important conquests 
which he had made on the German frontier. But 
it was no easy matter to reconcile such a step with 
the engagements which he had come under to the 
Pope, in his late treaty with him. The Consta- 
ble Montmorency, however, represented in such 
a striking light the imprudence of sacrificing the 
true interests of his kingdom to these rash obli- 
gations, and took such advantage of the absence 
of the Cardinal of Lorrain, who had seduced the 
King into his alliance with the Carafias; that 
Henry, who was naturally fluctuating and im- 
steady, and apt to be influenced by the advice last 
given him, authorised his ambassadors to sign a 
5th Feb. treaty of truce with the Emperor for five years^ on 
the terms which had been proposed. But that he 
might not seem to have altogether forgotten his 
ally the Pope, who, he foresaw, would be highly 
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exasperated, he, in order to soothe him, took BOOK 
care that he should be expressly included in the ^'• 
truce. * 1556. 

The Count of Lalain repaired to Blois, and Ratified by 
the Admiral Coligny to Brussels; the former to narcbi.^ 
be present when the King of France, and the 
latter when the Emperor and his son, ratified the 
treaty and bound themselves by oath to observe 
it. ^ ^V^len an account of the conferences at ThePopc'* 
Vaucelles, and of the conditions of truce which ment^d 
had been proposed there, were first carried to d»»trcM. 
Rome, -it gave the Pope no manner of disquiet- 
He trusted so much to the honour of the French 
Monarch, that he would not allow himself to 
think that Henry could forget so soon, or violate 
so shamefully, all the stipulations in his league 
with him. He had. such an high opinion of the 
Emperor's wisdom, that he made no doubt of 
his refusing his consent to a truce on such un- 
equal terms; and on both these accounts he 
confidently pronounced that this, like many 

^ Mem. de Ribicr, ii. 626. Corps Diplom. torn. i?. 
App. 81. 

^ One of Admiral de Coligny's attendants, who wrote to 
the Court of France an account of what happened while they 
resided at Brussels, takes notice, as an instance of Philip's 
un politeness, that he received the French ambassador in an 
apartment hung with tapestry, which represented the battle of 
Pavia, the manner in which Francis I. was taken prisoner, his 
voyage to Spain, with all the mortifying circumstances of his 
captivity and imprisonment at Madrid. Mem. de Ribier, ii. 
634. 
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BOOK preceding negotiations, would terminate in no- 
^' thing. But later and more certain intelligence 
1556. soon convinced liim that no reasoning in poli- 
tical aftairs is more fallacious, than, because an 
event is improbable, to conclude that it will no^ 
happen. The sudden and unexpected conclusion 
of the truce filled Paul with astonishment and 
terror. The Cardinal of Lorrain durst not en- 
counter that storm of indignation, to which 
he knew that he should be exposed from the 
haughty Pontifti who had so good reason to be 
incensed; hut departing abruptly from Rome, 
he left to the Cardinal Tournon the difficult 
taflk of attempting to soothe Paul and his 
nephews. They were fully sensible of the pe- 
rilous situation in which they now stood. By 
their engagements with France, which were no 
longer secret, they had highly irritated Philip. 
They dreaded the violence of his implacable 
temper. The Duke of Alva, a minister fitted, 
as well by his abilities as by the severity of 
his nature, for executing all Philip's rigorous 
schemes, had advanced from Milan to Naples, 
and began to assemble troops on the frontiers 
of the Ecclesiastical State; while they, if de- 
serted by France, must not only relinquish all 
the hopes of dominion and sovereignty to which 
their ambition aspired, but remain exposed 
to the resentment of the Spanish monarch, 
without one ally to protect them against an 
enemy with whom they were so Uttle able lo 
contend. 
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Under these circumstances, Paul had recourse BOOK 
to the arts of negotiation and intrigue; of which ^'• 
the Papal court knows well how to avail itself in 1556. 
order to ward off any calamity threatened by an J^^*^ ^ 
enemy superior in power. He affected to approve reJundie 
highly of tlie truce, as an happy expedient for 
putting a stop to the effusion of Christian blood. 
He expressed his warmest wishes that it might 
prove the forerunner of a definitive peace. He 
exhorted the rival Princes to embrace this fa- 
vourable opportunity of setting on foot a nego- 
tiation for that purpose, and offered, as their 
common father, to be mediator between them. 
Under this pretext, he appointed Cardinal Re- 
biba his nuncio to the court of Brussels, and his 
nephew Cardinal Caraffa to that of Paris. The 
public instructions given to both were the same ; 
that they should use their utmost endeavours to 
prevail with the two Monarchs to accept of the 
Pope's mediation, that, by means of it, peace 
might be re-established, and measures might be 
taken for assembling a general council. But 
under this specious appearance of zeal for attain** 
ing objects so desirable in themselves, and so 
becoming his sacred character to pursue^, Paul 
concealed very different intentions. Caraffa, be- 
sides his public instructions, received a private 
commission to solicit the French King to re- 
nounce the treaty of Truce, and to renew his 
engagements with the Holy See; and he was 
empowered to spare neither entreaties, nor pro- 
mises, nor bribes, in order to gain that point. 
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BOOK This both the uncle and the nephew conBidered 
^^; as the real end of the embassy ; while the other 
1556. served to amuse the vulgar, or to deceive the 
Emperor and his son. The Cardinal, accord- 
nth M«y. ingly, set out instantly for Paris, and travelled 
with the greatest expedition, while Rebiba was 
detained some weeks at Rome ; and when it be- 
came necessary for him to begin his journey, he 
received secret orders to protract it as much as 
possible, that the issue of Caraffa*s negotiation 
might be known before he should reach Brussels, 
and according to that, proper directions might 
be given to him with regard to the tone which 
he should assume, in treating witli the Emperor 
and his son. '' 

Hitnegoti- Caraffa made his entry into Paris with extra- 

ationi for ] . 11* .1 

that pur- ordmary pomp ; and havmg presented a conse- 
P^^* crated sword to Henry, as the Protector, on 
whose aid the Pope relied in the present exi- 
gency, he besought him not to disregard the 
entreaties of a parent in distress, but to employ 
that weapon which he gave him in his defence. 
This he represented not only as a duty of filial 
piety, but as an act of justice. As the Pope, 
from confidence in the assistance and support 
which his late treaty with France entitled him 
to expect, had taken such steps as had irritated 
the King of Spain, he conjured Henry not to 
suffer Paul and his family to be crushed under 

* Pallav. lib. xiii. p. 169. Burnet Hiit. of Reform. ii» 
App. 309. 
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the weight of that resentment, which they had book 
drawn on themselves merely by their attachment ^• 
to France. Together with this argument ad- i5^~ 
dressed to his generosity, he employed another 
which he hoped would work on his ambition. 
He affirmed that now was the time, when, with 
the most certain prospect of success, he might 
attack Philip's dominions in Italy; that the 
flower of the veteran Spanish bands had perished 
in the wars of Hungary, Germany, and the 
Low-Countries ; that the Emperor had left his 
son an exhausted treasury, and kingdoms drained 
of men ; that he had no longer to contend with 
the abilities^ the experience, and good fortune 
of Charles, but with a monarch scarcely seatj^d 
on his throne, unpractised in command, odious 
to many of the Italian states, and dreaded by 
all. He promised that the Pope, who had al- 
ready levied soldiers, would bring a considerable 
army into the field, which, when joined by a 
sufficient number of French troops, might, by 
one brisk and sudden effijrt, drive the Spaniards 
out of Naples, and add to the crown of France 
a kingdom, the conquest of which had been the 
great object of aU his predecessors during half a 
century, and the chief motive of all their expe- 
ditions into Italy. 

Every word Caraffa spoke made a deep im- j^^ ^^ 
pression on Henry ; conscious, on the one hand, ^^^ 
that the Pope had just cause to reproach him 
with having violated the laws not only of gene- 
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BOOK wwity but of decency, when he renounced his 
^ ^ ' league with him, and had agreed to the truce of 
1556. Vaucelles; and eager, on the other hand, not 
only to distinguish his reign by a conquest, whieh 
three former monarchs had attempted without 
success, but likewise to acquire an establishment 
of such dignity and value for one of his sons. 
'Reverence, however, for the oath, by which he 
had so lately confirmed the truce of Vaucelles ; 
the extreme old age of the Pope, Whose death 
might occasion an entire revolution in the poli- 
tical system of Italy ; together with the repre- 
sentations of Montmorency, who repeated all the 
arguments he had used against the first league 
S^ith Paul, and pointed out the great and imme- 
diate advantages which France derived from the 
truce, kept Henry for some time in suspense, 
and might possibly have outweighed all Carafl&'s 
arguments. But the Cardinal was not such a 
novice in the arts of intrigue and negotiation, as 
not to have expedients ready for removing or 
surmounting all these obstacles. To obviate the 
King's scruple with regard to his oath, he pro- 
duced powers from the Pope to absolve him from 
the obligation of it. By way of security against 
any danger which he might apprehend from 
the Pope's death, he engaged that his uncle 
would make such a nomination of cardinals, as 
should give Henry the absolute command of 
the next election, and enable him to place in 
the papal chair a person entirely devoted to his 
interest 
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In order to counterbalance the effect of the BOOK 
Constable's opinion and influence, he employed ^i- 
not only the active talents of the Dufce of Guise, 1555. 
and the eloquence of his brother the Cardinal 
of Lorrain, but the address of the Queen, aided 
by the more powerful arts of Diana of Poitiers, 
who, unfortunately for France, co-operated with 
Catharine in this point, though she took plea- 
sure, on almost every other occasion, to thwiBfcrt 
and mortify her. They, by their united solicii- 
tations, easily swayed the King, who leaned, of 
his own accord, to that side towards which 
they wished him to incline. All Montmorency's 
prudent remonstrances were disregarded; the 
nuncio absolved Henry from his oath ; and he 
signed a new league with the Pope, which re- 
kindled the flames of war both in Italy and in 
the Low-Countries. 

As soon as Paul was informed by his nephew July 31. 
that there was a fair prospect of his succeeding pjpe»g yj. 
in this negotiation, he dispatched a messenger oient pro- 
after the nuncio Rebiba, with orders to return asunst 
to Rome, without proceeding to Brussels. As ^'^^'P* 
it was now no longer necessary to preserve that 
tone of moderation which suited the character 
of a mediator, and which he had affected to 
assume, or to put any farther restraint upon his 
resentment against Philip, he boldly threw off 
the mask, and took such violent steps as ren- 
dered a rupture unavoidable. He seized and 
imprisoned the Spanish envoy at his court. He 
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BOOK excommunicated the Colonnas; and having de« 
^- prived Mark Antonio, the head of that family, 
1556. of the dukedom of Paliano, he granted that 
dignity, together with the territory annexed to 
it, to his nephew the Count of Montorio. He 
ordered a legal information to be presented in 
the consistory of cardinals against Philip, setting 
forth that he, notwithstanding the fidelity and 
allegiance due by him to the Holy See, of which 
he held the kingdom of Naples, had not only 
afforded a retreat in his dominions to the Co- 
lonnas, whom the Pope had excommunicated 
and declared rebels, but had furnished them 
with arms, and was ready, in conjunction with 
them, to invade the Ecclesiastical State in an 
hostile manner ; that such conduct in a vassal 
was to be deemed treason against his liege lord, 
the punishment of which was the forfeiture of 
his fief. Upon this, the consistorial advocate 
requested the Pope to take cognizance of the 
cause, and to appoint a day for hearing of it, 
when he would make good every article of the 
charge, and expect from liis justice that sentence 
which the heinousncss of Philip's crimes merited. 
Paul, whose pride was highly flattered with the 
idea of trying and passing j udgment on so great 

Jul/ 27. a King, assented to his request, and as if it had 
been no less easy to execute than to pronounce 
such a sentence, declared that he would consult 
with the cardinals concerning the formalities 
requisite in conducting the trial. * 

• Pallav. lib.xiii.ni. 
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But while Paul allowed his pride and resent- book* 
ment to drive him on with such headlong impe- ^^ 
tuosity, Philip discovered an amazing moderation j sse. 
on his part. He had been taught by the Spanish f^^^J,^" 
ecclesiastics, who had the charge of his educa^ icniplei. 
tion, a profound veneration for the Holy See^ 
This sentiment, which had been* early infused^ 
grew up with him as he advanced ifL years,^ and. 
took fidl possession of his mind, which was natu-^ 
rally thoughtful, serious, and prone to supersti- 
tion. When he foresaw a rupture with the Pope 
approaching, he had such violent scruples with, 
respect to the lawfulness of taking arms against/ 
the Vicegerent of Christ, and the common father 
of all Christians, that he consulted some Spanish 
divines upon that points They,. with, the usuaL 
dexterity of casuists in accommodating their re- 
sponses to the circumstances of those who apply 
to them for direction, assured him that, after 
employing prayers and remonstrances in order 
to bring the Pope to reason, he had fuH right, 
both by the laws of nature and of Christianity, 
not only to defend himself when attacked, but. 
to begin hostilities, if that were judged the most 
proper expedient for preventing the effects of 
PaulV violence and injustice. Philip neverthe- 
less continued to deliberate and delay, consi-r 
dering it as a most cruel misfortune, that his 
administration should open with an attack upon 
a person, whose sacred function and character, 
he so highly respected. ^ 

^ Ferrer. Hist, de Espagne, ix. a7S. Herreray L 306*. 
FOL. IV. a 
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At last the Duke of Alva, who, in compliance 
with his master's scruples, had continued to ne- 
1556. gotiate long after he should have begun to act, 
of ANa'^* finding Paul inexorable, and that every overture 
takes the of peace, and every appearance of hesitation on 
against the his part, increased the Pontiff's natural arro- 
Pope- gance, took the field and entered the ecclesiasti- 
Sept. 5. cal territories. His army did not exceed twelve 
thousand men, but it was composed of veteran 
soldiers, and commanded chiefly by those Ro- 
man barons, whom PauPs violence had driven 
into exile. The valour of the troops, together 
with the animosity of their leaders, who fought 
in their own quarrel, and to recover their own 
estates, supplied the want of numbers* As none 
of the French forces were yet arrived, Alva soon 
became master of the Campagna Romana ; some 
cities being surrendered through the cowardice 
of the garrisons, which consisted of raw soldiers, 
ill disciplined and worse commanded ; the gates 
of others being opened by the inhabitants, who 
wei^e eager to receive back their ancient mas- 
ters. Alva, that he might not be taxed with 
impiety in seizing the patrimony of the church, 
took possession of the towns which capitulated, 
in the name of the College of Cardinals, to which, 
or to the Pope that should be chosen to succeed 
Paul, he declared that he would immediately 
^ restore them. 

A truce The rapid progress of the Spaniards, whose 
tibeTope ^^S^^ troops made excursions even to the gates 
and PhiUp. of Rome, filled that city with consternation* 
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Paul, though inflexible and undaunted himself, book 
was obliged to give way so far to the fears and ^* 
solicitations of the cardinals, as to send deputies 1555. 
to Alva, in order to propose a cessation of arms. 
The Pope yielded the more readily, as he was . 
sensible of a double advantage which might be 
derived from obtaining that point. It would 
deliver the inhabitants of Rome from their 
present terror, and would afford time for the 
arrival of the succours which he expected from 
France. Nor was Alva unwilling to close with 
the overture, both as he knew how desirous his 
master was to terminate a war, which he had 
undertaken with reluctance, and as his army 
was so much weakened by garrisoning the great 
number of towns which he had reduced, that it 
was hardly in' a condition to keep the field with- 
out fresh recruits. A truce was accordingly Nov. 19. 
concluded first for ten, and afterwaids for forty 
days, during which, various schemes of peace 
were proposed, and perpetual negotiations were 
carried on, but with no sincerity on the part of 
the Pope. The return of his nephew the Car- 
dinal, to Rome, the receipt of a considerable^ 
sum remitted by the King of France, the arrival 
of one body of French troops, together with the 
expectation of others which had begun their 
march, rendered him more arrogant than ever, 
and banished all thoughts from his mind but 
those of war and revenge. "" 

^ Pallav. lib. xiii. 177. Thuan. lib. xvii. 588. Mem. de 
Ribier, ii. 664. 
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WHILE these operations or intrigues kept BOOK 
the Pope and Philip busy and attentive, . ™' , 
the Emperor disentangled himself finally from isbs. 
all the afEurs of this world, and set out for the ^J^J^* 
place of his retreat. He had hitherto retained tempt to 

ailtAT the 

the Imperial dignity, not from any unwilling- niccefdon 
ness to relinquish it, for, after having resigned ^^, 
the real and extensive authority that he enjoyed 
in his hereditary dominions, to part with the 
limited and often ideal jurisdiction which be- 
longs to an elective crown, was no great sacri- 
fice. His sole motive for delay was to gain a 
few months, for making one trial more, in order 
to accomplish his favourite scheme in behalf of 
his son. At the very time Charles seemed to 

q3 
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B K be moHt Bennible of the vanity of worldly gran- 
^^' dcur, and v/Uvn he appeared to be quitting it 
1350. not only with indifference, but with contempt, 
the vast schenicH of ambiticui, which had ho long 
occupied and engroKHcd HIh mind, Htill kept poH- 
HCHHion of it. lie could not think of leaving hiH 
noxx in a rank inferior to that which he himself 
had held among the Prince« of Europe. As he 
had, some years t)cfore, made a fruitless attempt 
to secure the Imperial crown to Philip, that by 
uniting it to the kingdoms of Spain, and the 
dominions of the house of Burgundy, he might 
put it in his {)ower to prosecute, with a better 
prospect of success, those great plans, which his 
own infirmities had obliged him to abandon, he 
was still unwilling to relinquish this flattering 
project as chimerical or unattainable. 

Which NoTwiTiisTANniNo the repulse which he had 

w^SIcZm ^'^^^^'^'y "^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ '*^^ brother Ferdinand, 
he renewed his solicitations with fresh importu- 
nity J and during the summer, had tried every 
art, and em])loyed every argument, which he 
thought coidd Induce him ta quit the Imperial 
throne to Philip, and to accept of the investiture 
of some province, either in Italy, or in the Low- 
Countries, as an equivalent.* But Ferdinand, 
who was so firm and inflexible with regard to 
this point, that he had paid no regard to the so- 
licitations of the Kmperor, even when they were 
enforced with all the weight of authority which 

* AmbafMulei dci Moailleii tonu v. 9S6» 
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accompanies supreme power, received tlie over- BOOK 
ture, that now came from him in the situation to ^^* 
which he had descended, with great indiflerence, 1556. 
and would hardly deign to listen to it, Charles, 
ashamed of his own crediUity in having imagined 
tJiat he might accomplish that now, which he 
had attempted formerly without success, desisted 
finally from his scheme. He then resigned the 
government of the empire, and having trans- 
ferred all his claims of obedience and allegiance 
from the Germanic body, to his brother the Augusta?. 
King of the Romans, he executed a deed to 
tliat effect, with all the formalities requisite in 
such an important transaction. The instrument 
of resignation he committed to William Prince 
of Orange, and empowered him to lay it before 
the College of Electors. ^ 

Nothing now remained to detain Charles from charlet 
that retreat for which he languished. The pre- ^etsoutfor 
parations for his voyage having been made for 
some time, he set out for Zuitburg in Zealand, 
where the fleet which was to convoy him had 
orders to assemble. In his way thither he passed 
through Ghent, and after stopping there a few 
days, to indulge that tender and pleasing me- 
lancholy, which arises in the mind of every man 
in the decline of life, on visiting the place of his 
nativity, and viewing the scenes and objects 
familiar to him in his early youth, he pursued 
his journey, accompanied by his son Philip, his 

^ Goldast. Constit. Imper. par. i. 576* 

Q 4 
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BOOK daughter the Archduchess, his sisters the Dow- 
xiL ager Queens of France and Hungary, Maximilian 
X550, his son-in-law, and a numerous retinue of the 
Flemish nobility. Before he went on board, he 
dismissed them, with marks of his attention or 
regard, and taking leave of Philip with ail the 
tenderness of a father who embraced his son for 
the last time, he set sail on the seventeenth o£ 
September, under the convoy of a large fleet 
of Spanish, Flemish, and English ships* He de- 
clined a pressing invitation, from the Queen of 
England, to land in some part of her dominions, 
jn drder to refresh himself, and that she might 
have the comfort of seeing him once more* ** It 
cannot, surely,*' said he^ << be agreeable to a 
Queen to receive a visit from a father*in-lawt 
who is now nothing more than a private gen- 
tleman." 

Hid arrivid His voyage was prosperous, and he arrived at 
Sonthorr ^^^^^^ ^^ Biscay on the eleventh day afler he 
left Zealand. As soon as he landed he fell pros- 
trate on the ground j and considering himseli*now 
as dead to the world, he kissed the earth, and said, 
** Naked came 1 out of my mother's womb, and 
naked I now return to thee, thou common mo- 
ther oi' mankind/' From Laredo he pursued 
his journey to Burgos, carried flometimes in 
a chair and sometimes in a horse-litteri auttsfaig 
exquisite pain at every step, and adirmr ji||| With 
the greatest difHculty. Some ct iSmiiititaUb 
nobility repaired to Burgoi^ 
court to him, but they wen 
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and their attendance was so negligent, that book 
Charles observed it, and felt, for the first time, xii. 
that he was no longer a monarch. Accustomed 155^. 
from his early youth to the dutiful and officious 
respect with which those who possess sovereign 
power are attended, he had received it with the 
credulity common to Princes, and was sensibly 
mortified, when he now discovered, that he had 
been indebted to his rank and power for much 
of that obsequious regard which he had fondly 
thought was paid to his personal qualities. But 
though he might have soon learned to view with 
unconcern the levity of his subjects, or to have 
despised their neglect, he was more deeply 
afflicted with the ingratitude of his son, who, 
forgetting already how much he owed to his 
father's bounty, obliged him to remain some 
weeks at Burgos, before he paid him the first 
moiety of that small pension, which was all that 
he had reserved of so many kingdoms. As with- 
out this sum, Charles could not dismiss his 
domestics with such rewards as their services 
merited, or his generosity had destined for them, 
he could not help expressing both siuprise and 
dissatisfaction.* At last the money was paid, 
and Charles having dismissed a great number of 
his domestics, whose attendance he thought 
would be superfluous or cumbersome in his re- 
tirement, he proceeded to ValladoUd. There 
he took a last and tender leave of his two sisters, 

<" Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. 9. 
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BOOK whom he would not permit to accompany him 
xn. to his solitude, though they requested him with 

1556. tears, not only that they might have the conso- 
lation of contributing by their attendance and 
care to mitigate or to soothe his sufferings, but 
that they might reap instruction and benefit by 
joining with him in those pious exercises, to 
which he had consecrated the remainder of his 
days. 

1557. From Valladolid he continued his journey 
o?hif^*^* to Plazencia in Estremadura. He had passed 
treat. through this place a great many years before^ 

and having been struck at that time with the de- 
lightful situation of the monastery of St. JustuSi 
belonging to the order of St. Jerome, not many 
miles distant from the town, he had then ob- 
served to some of his attendants, that this was 
a spot to which Dioclesian might have retired 
with pleasure. The impression had remained so 
strong on his mind, tiiat he pitched upon it as 
the place of his own retreat. It was seated in 
a vale of no great extent, watered by a small 
brook, and surrounded by rising grounds, covered 
with lofty trees ; from the nature of the soil, as 
well as the temperature of the climate, it was 
esteemed the most healthful and delicious situ- 
ation in Spain. Some months before his resign- 
ation he had sent an architect thither, to add a 
new apartment to the monastery, for his accom- 
modation ; but he gave strict orders that the 
style of the building should be such as suited his 

6 
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present station, rather than his former dignity. BOOK 
It consisted only of six rooms, four of them in ^^* 
the form of friars' cells, with naked walls ; the 1557. 
other two, each twenty feet square, were hung 
with brown cloth, and furnished in the most 
simple manner. They were all on a level with 
the ground; with a door on one side into a 
garden, of which Charles himself had given the 
plan, and had filled it with various plants which 
he intended to cultivate with his own hands. 
On the other side tliey communicated with the 
chapel of the monastery, in which he was to 
perform his devotions. Into this humble retreat, 
hardly sufficient for the comfortable accommo- 
dation of a private gentleman, did Charles enter, 
with twelve domestics only. He buried there, Feb. 24. 
in solitude and silence, his grandeur, his ambi- 
tion, together with all those vast projects, which, 
during almost half a century, had alarmed and 
agitated Europe, filling every kingdom in it, by 
tuiTis, with the terror of his arms, and the dread 
of being subdued by his power. ** 

The contrast between Charles's conduct and Contrast 
that of the Pope at this juncture, was so obvious, ^g^a- 
that it struck even the most careless observers ; ww of 
nor was the comparison which they made to the and the 
advantage of Paul. The former? a conqueror, ^^^ 
born to reign, long accustomed to the splendour 
which accompanies supreme power, and to those 

^ St&doT. ti. 607. ft Zuniga, 10&. Thuan, lib. xvii. 609. 
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BOOK l>usy and interesting scenes in which an active 
xn. ambition had engaged him, quitted the world at 
j557^ a period of life not far advanced, that he might 
close the evening of his days in tranquillity, and 
secure some interval for sober thought and serious 
recollection. The latter, a priest, who had 
passed the early part of his life in the shade of 
the schools, and in the study of the speculative 
sciences, who was seemingly so detached from 
the world, that he had shut himself up for many 
years in the solitude of a cloister, and who was 
not raised to the papal throne until he had 
reached the extremity of old age, discovered at 
once all the impetuosity of* youtliful ambition, 
and formed extensive schemes, in order to ac- 
complish which, he scrupled not to scatter the 
seeds of discord, and to kindle the flames of war, 
in every corner of Eur6pe. But Paul, regard- 
less of the opinion or censures of mankind, held 
on his own course with his wonted arrogance 
and violence. These, although they seemed 
already to have exceeded all bounds, rose to a 
still greater height, upon the arrival of the Duke 
of Guise in Italy. 



The Duke 



That which the two Princes of Lorrain fore- 

of Guise saw and desired, had happened. The Duke of 

French Guise was intrusted with the command of the 

^y *"*^ army appointed to march to the Pope's assistance. 

It consisted of twenty thousand men of the best 

troops in the service of France. So high was the 

Duke's reputation, and such the general expecta- 

14 
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tion of beholding some extraordinary exertion of B o O K 
his courage and abilities in a war into which he . ^"' , 
had precipitated his country, chiefly with the 1557. 
design of obtaining a field where he might dis- 
play his own talents, that many of the French 
nobility who had no command in the troops em- 
ployed^ accompanied him as volunteers. This 
army passed the Alps in an inclement season, 
and advanced towards Rome without any oppo- 
sition from the Spaniards, who, as they were 
not strong enough to act in different parts, had 
collected all their forces into one body on the 
frontiers of Naples, for the defence of that 
kingdom. 



Imboldened by the approach of the French The Pope 
the Pope let loose all the fury of his resentment hostiHties 
against Philip, which, notwithstanding the na- ^[?*^ 
tund violence of his temper, prudential consi- 
derations had hitherto obliged him to keep 
under some restraint. He named commis- 
sioners, whom he impowered to pass judgment 
in the suit which the consistorial advocate had 
commenced against Philip, in order to prove 
that he had forfeited the crown of Naples, by Feb. 12. 
taking arms against the Holy See, of which he 
was a vassal. He recalled all the nuncios resi- 
dent in the courts of Charles V., of Philip, or 
of any of their allies. This was levelled chiefly April 9. 
against Cardinal Pole, the papal legate in the 
court of England, whose great merit, in having 
contributed so successfully to reconcile that king- 
dom to the church of Rome, together with the 
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BOOK expectation of farther Hcrvices which he might 
^^' perform^ wm not sufficient to screen him from 
1557. the resentment that he had incurred by hin 
zealous endeavours to establish peace between 
the hotise of Austria and France. He com- 
manded an addition to be made to the anathema« 
annually denounced against the enenu'es of the 
church on Maundy-Thursday, whereby he in» 
flicted the censure of excommunication on the 
authors of the late invasion of the ecclesiastical 
territories, whatever their rank or dignity might 
be ; and, in consequence of this, the usual 
prayers for the Emperor were omitted next day 
in the Pope's chapel/ 



quate. 



Hif niUi. But while the Pope indulged himself in those 
^H^JSmu "^^^ ^^^ childish sallies of rage, either he ne» 
glected, or found that it exceeded his power to 
take such measures as would have rendered iiis 
resentment really ibrmidable, and fatal to his 
enemies. For when the Duke of (luise entered 
Rome, where he was received with a triumphal 
pomp, which would have been more suitable if 
he had been returning after having terminated 
the war with glory, than when he was going to 
begin it with a doubtful chance of success, ht* 
found none of the preparations for war in such 
forwardness as Cardinal Caraifa had promised, 
or he had exi)ected. The papal troo[)s were far 
inferior in number to the quota stipulated } no 
magazines sufficient for tlieir subsistence were 

' PaL Ub. xiiL 180* Menu de Ribier, H 678. 
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formed ; nor was money for paying them pro- BOOK 
vided. 'J'he Venetians, agreeably tO' that cau- ^^ 
tious maxim whicli tlie misfortunes of their state 1557. 
liad first led them to adopt, and which was now 
become a i'undamental principle in their policy, 
declared their resolution to preserve an exact 
neutrality, without taking any part in the quar« 
rels of Princes, so far superior to themselves in 
power. The other Italian states were either 
openly united in league with Philip, or secretly 
wished success to his arms against a Pontiff 
whose inconsiderate ambition had rendered Italy 
once more the seat of war. 

The Duke of Guise perceived that the whole Duke of 
weiffht of the war would devolve on the French ^""«'f 

^ 11. 1 J i_ operations. 

troops under his command ; and became sen- 
sible, though too late, how imprudent it is to 
rely, in the execution of great enterprises, on 
the aid of feeble allies. Pushed on, however, ^p^i u. 
by the Pope's impatience for action, as well as 
by his own desire of performing some part of 
what he had so confidently undertaken, he 
marched towards Naples, and began his oper- 
ations. But the success of these fell far short 
of his former reputation, of what the world ex- 
pected, and of what he himself had promised. 
He opened the campaign with the siege of Civi- 
tella, a town of some importance on the Neapo- 
litan frontier. But the obstinacy with which 
the Spanish governor defended it, baffled all 
the impetuous efforts of the French valour, and 
obliged the Duke of Guise, after a siege of 
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BOOK three week», to retire from the town with dif^ 
^^ grace. He endeavoured to wipe off that Ktain^ 
1531. by advancing boldly towardfi the Duke of Alva^^ 
camp, and offering him battle. But that pru- 
dent commander, iicniiible of all the advantage* 
of .fitanding on the defensive before an invading 
eneniyi declined an engagement, and kept within 
hiH intrenchment } and, adhering to hin plan 
with the HteadineM oi* a Cavtilian, eluded, with 
great addre»fi, all the Duke of Gnine^M »trata- 
gemM to draw him into action. ' By thi» time 
»ickneHf» began to wa»te the French army; vio* 
lent dmem'iom had arinen between the Duke oi' 
Ouine and the commander of the Pope'» iorcen j 
the iSpaniards renewrd their incumions into the 
cccleHiantical Htate i the Pope, when he found, 
imti'tid of the conquetttM and triumphfi which he 
had fondly expected, that he could not secure 
hif( own territorien from depredation, murmured, 
complained, and began to talk of peace. The 
Duke of Guise, mortified to ttu! last degree with 
having acted such an inglorious part, not (mly 
tM>]icited his court either ti> reinforce his anny, 
or to recal him, but urged J'aul to iiilfil his 
engagements; and called on (.'ardinal (>aniHa, 
sometimes with reproaches, sometimes with 
threats, to make; good those magnificent pro- 
mises, from a rash confidetice in which tie had 
advised his master to renounce the truce of 
Vaucelles, and to join in league with the Pope.* 

f Herrera Vida de Felipe, 181 . « 'rhiian. lib. Kxwi. 

014*. Pallav.Ub.xiiLlM. Bura.iLapp.air. 
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But while the French af&irs in Italy were in BOOK 

YIT- 

this wretched situation, an unexpected event . 
happened in the Low-Countries, which called „J^f^ 
the Duke of Guise from a station wherein he mtheLow- 
could acquire no honour, to the most dignified Couotnei. 
and important charge which could be committed 
to a subject. As soon as the French had dis- 
covered their purpose of violating the truce of 
Vaucelles, not only by sending an army into 
Italy, but by attempting to surprise some of the 
frontier towns In Flanders, Philip, though will- 
ing to have avoided a rupture, determined to 
prosecute the war with such spirit, as should 
make his enemies sensible that his father had 
not erred, when he judged him to be so capable 
of government, that he had given up the reins 
into his hands. As he knew that Henry had 
been at great expense in fitting out the army 
under the Duke of Guise, and that his treasury 
was hardly able to answer the exorbitant and 
endless demands of a distant war, he foresaw 
that all his operations in the Low-Countries 
must, of consequence, prove feeble, and be con- 
sidered only as secondary to those in Italy. For 
that reason, he prudently resolved to make his 
principal effort in that place where he expected 
the French to be weakest, and to bend his chief 
force against that quarter where they would feel 
a blow most sensibly. With this view, he assem- 
bled in the Low-Countries an army of about 
fifty thousand men, the Flemings serving him on 
this occasion with that active zeal which subjects 
are wont to exert in obeying the first Commands 

FOX. /r. R 
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BOOK of a new Bovereign. But Philip, cautious and 
, ™' . provident, even at this early period of life, . did 
1557. not rest all his hopes of success on that formid- 
able force alone. 

Philip e4- He had been labouring for some time to en- 
toengace gBg^ the English to espouse his quarrel; and 
fhc'ww '" **^^^^ ^t was manifestly the interest of that 
kingdom to maintain a strict neutrality, and the 
people themselves were sensible of the advan- 
tages which they derived from it; though he 
knew how odious his name was to the English, 
and how averse they would be to co-operate 
with him in any measure, he nevertheless did 
not despair of accomplishing his point. He 
reUed on the affection with which the Queen 
doated on him, which was so violent, that even 
his coldness and neglect had not extinguished 
it ; he knew her implicit reverence for his opi- 
nimi, and her fond desire of gratifying him in 
every particular. That he might work on these 
with greater facility and more certain success, 
he set out fot- England. The Queen, who, 
during her husband's absence, had languished 
in perpetual dejection, resumed fresh spirits on 
his arrival ; and, without paying the least at- 
tention either to the interest or to the inclina- 
tions of her people, entered warmly into all his 
schemes. In vain did her privy-council remon- 
strate against the imprudence as well as danger 
of involving the nation in an unnecessary war ; 
in vain did they put her in mind of the solemn 
treaties of peace subsisting between England 

X5 
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and France, which the conduct of that nation BOOK 
had afforded her no pretext to violate. Mary, ^^ 
soothed by Philip's caresses, or intimidated by 1557. 
the threats which his ascendant over her imbol- 
dened him at some times to throw out, was deaf 
to every thing that could be urged in opposition 
to his sentiments, and insisted with the greatest 
vehemence on an immediate declaration of war 
against France. The council, though all Riilip^s 
address and Mary's authority were employed to 
gain or overawe them, after struggling long, 
yielded at last, not from conviction, but merely 
from deference to the will of their sovereign. 
War was declared against France, the only one ^^ne so. 
perhaps against that kingdom into which the 
English ever entered with reluctance. As Mary 
knew the aversion of the nation to this measure, 
she durst not call a parliament in order to raise 
money for carrying on the war. She supplied 
this want, however, by a stretch of royal pre- 
rogative, not unusual in that age; and levied 
large sums on her subjects by her own autho- 
rity. This enabled her to assemble a sufficient 
body of troops, and tp send eight thousand men 
under the conduct of the Earl of Pembroke to 
join Philip's army.** 

Philip, , who was not ambitious of military opera- 
glory, gave the command of his army to Ema- p^jilp^g 
nuel Philibert, Duke of Savoy, and fixed hit ^V^ 
own residence at Cambray, that he might be at Cauntries. 
hand to receive the earHest intelligence of his 

«« Carte, ID. 837. 
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BOOK motions, and to aid him with his counsels. The 
^'"^' Duke opened the campaign with a masterly 
1557. stroke of address, which justified Fhilip^s choice^ 
and discovered such a superiority of genius over 
the French Generals, as almost insured succeis 
in his subsequent operations. He appointed the 
general rendezvous of his troops at a place 
considerably distant from the country which he 
destined to be the scene of action i and having^ 
kept the enemy in suspense for a good time with 
regard to his intentions, he at last deceived them 
so effectually by the variety of his marches and 
countermarches, as led them to conclude that 
he meant to bend all his force against the pro* 
vince of Champagne, and would attempt to 
penetrate into the kingdom on that side. In 
consequence of this opinion, they drew all their 
strength towards that quarter, and reinforcing 
the garrison there, left the towns on other parts 
of the frontier destitute of troops sufficient to 
defend them. 

Invests St. The Dukc of Savoy, as soon as he perceived 
Quintin. ^^^ ^l^lg £^j^^ Yi^^ itg full effect, turned suddenly 

to the right, advanced by rapid marches into 
Picardy, and sending his cavalry, in which he 
was extremely strong, before him, invested St. 
Quintin. This was a town deemed in that age 
of considerable strength, and of great import- 
ance, as there were few fortified cities between 
it and Paris. The fortifications, however, had 
been much neglected; the garrison, weakened 
by draughts sent towards Champagne, did not 
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amount to a fifth part of the number requisite BOOK 
for its defence ; and the Governor, though a ^^' 
brave officer, was neither of rank nor authority 1557. 
equal to the command in a place of so much 
consequence, besieged by such a formidable 
army. A few days must have put the Duke of 
Savoy in possession of the town, if the Admiral 
de Coligny, who thought it concerned his ho- 
nour to attempt saving a place of such import- 
ance to his country, and which lay within hJs 
jurisdiction as Governor of Picardy, had not 
taken the gallant resolution of throwing himself 
into it, with such a body of men as he could 
collect on a sudden. This resolution he exe- 
cuted with great intrepidity, and if the nature 
of the enterprise be considered, with no con- 
temptible success i for though one half of his 
small body of troops was cut off, he, with the 
other, broke through the enemy, and entered 
the town. The unexpected arrival of an officer 
of such high rank and reputation, and who had 
exposed himself to such danger, in order to join 
them, inspired the desponding garrison with 
courage. Every thing that the Admiral's great 
skill and experience in the art of war could sug- 
gest, for annoying the enemy, or defending the 
town, was attempted ; and the citizens, as well 
as the garrison, seconding his zeal with equal 
ardour, seemed to be determined that they would 
hold out to the last, and sacrifice themselves iiv 
order to save their country. ^ 

> Thuan. Ub. xix. 647. 
r3 
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BOOK The Duke of Savoy, whom the English under 
, ^' , the Earl of Pembroke, joined about this time, 
1557. pushed on the siege with the greatest vigour. 
n« An army 80 numerous, and so weU suppUed with 
French en- eveiy thing requisite, carried on its approaches 
XTthe With great advantage against a garrison which 
^^' was still so feeble that it durst seldom venture 
to disturb or retard the enemy's operations by 
sallies. The Admiral, sensible of the approach- 
ing danger, and unable to avert it, acquainted 
his uncle the Constable Montmorency, who had 
the command of the. French army, with his situ- 
ation, and pointed out to him a method by which 
he might throw relief into the town. The Con- 
stable, solicitous to save a town, the loss of 
which would open a passage for the enemy into 
the heart of France i and eager to extricate his 
nephew out of that perilous situation, in Which 
zeal for the public had engaged him ; resolved^ 
though aware of the danger, to attempt what 
he desired. With this view, he marched from 
JjSL Fere towards St. Quintin at the head of his 
army, which was not by one half so numerous 
as that of the encony, and having given the 
command of a body of chosen men to Coligny's 
brother Dandelot, who was Colonel-General of 
the French infantry, he ordered him to force 
his way into the town by that avenue which the 
Admiral had represented as most practicable, 
while he himself, with the main army, would 
give the alarm to the enemy's camp on the oppo^ 
site side, and endeavour to draw all their atten- 
tion towards that quarter. Dandelot executed 
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his orders with greater intrepidity than conducts BOOK 
He rushed on with such headlong impetuosity^ , ^^ 
that, though it broke the first body of the enemy 1557. 
which stood in his way, it threw his own soldiers Aug. 10. 
into the utmost confusion; and as they were 
attacked in that situation by fresh troops which 
closed in upon them on every side, the greater 
part of them were cut in pieces, Dandelot, with 
about five hundred of the most adventurous and 
most fortunate, making good his entrance into 
the town. 

Meanwhile the Constable, in executing his The battle 
part of the plan, advanced so near thq camp of Qi^ntiiu 
the besiegers, as rendered it impossible to retreat 
with safety in the face of an enemy so much su- 
perior in number. The Duke of Savoy instantly 
perceived Montmorency's error, and prepared, 
with the presence of mind and abilities of a great 
general, to avail himself of it« He drew up his 
army in order of battle, with the greatest expe- 
dition ; and, watching the moment when the 
French began to file off towards La Fere, ke 
detached all his cavsdry, under the command of 
the Count of Egmont, to fall on their rear, while 
he himself, at the head of his infantry^ advanced 
to support him. The French retired at first in 
perfect order, and with a good countenance; 
but when they saw Egmont draw near with his 
formidable body of cavalry, the shock of which 
they were conscious that they could not with- 
stai^, the prospect of imminent danger, added 
to distrust of their general, whose imprudence 

R 4 
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BOOK every soldier now perceived, struck them with 
^OL general consternation* They began insensibly 
1557. to quicken their pace, and those in the rear 
pressed so violently on such as were before them^ 
that in a short time their march resembled a 
flight rather than a retreat. Egmont, observing 
their confusion, charged them with the greatest 
fury, and in a moment all their men at arms, the 
pride and strength of the French troops in that 
Total d». age, gave way, and fled with precipitation. Tlie 
^of the infantry, however, whom the Constable, by his 
presence and authority, kept to their colours, 
still continued to retreat in good order, until 
the enemy brought some pieces of cannon to 
bear upon their centre, which threw them into 
such confusion, that the Flemish cavalry, renew- 
ing their attack, broke in, and the rout became 
universal. About four thousand of the IVehch 
fell in the field, and among these the Duke of 
Anguien, a Prince of the blood, together with 
six hundred gentlemen. The Constable, as soon 
as he perceived the fortune of the day to be 
ioretrievable, rushed into the thickest of the 
enemy, with a resolution not to survive the ca- 
lamity which his ill-conduct had brought upon 
his country; but having received a dangerous 
wound, and being wasted with the loss of blood, 
he was surrounded by some Flemish o£Scers, to 
whom he was known, who protected him from 
the violence of the soldiers, and obliged him to 
surrender. Besides the Constable, the Dukes 
of Montpensier and Longueville, the Mareschal 
of St Andr^, many ofiicers of distinction, three 
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hundred gentlemen, and near four thousand book 
private soldiers, were taken prisoners. All the ^. ^ 
colours belonging to the infantry, all the ammu* 1557. 
nition, and all the cannon, two pieces excepted, 
fell into the enemy's hands. The victorious 
army did not lose above fourscore men. * 

This battle, no less fatal to France than the The fine 
ancient victories of Crecy and Agincourt, gained ^^^^ 
by the English on the same frontier, bore a near 
resemblance to those disastrous events, in the 
suddenness of the rout i in the ill-conduct of the 
commander-in-chief; in the niunber of persons 
of note slain or taken ; and in the small loss 
sustained by the enemy. It filled France with 
equal consternation. Many inhabitants of Paris, 
with the same precipitancy and trepidation as 
if the* enemy had been already at their gates, 
quitted the city, and retired into the interior 
provinces. The King, by his presence and 
exhortations, endeavoured to console and to 
aipmate such as remained, and applying himself 
with the greatest diligence to repair the ruinous 
fortifications of the city, prepared to defend it 
against the attack which he instantly expected. 
But happily for France, Philip's caution, toge- 
ther with the intrepid firmness of the Admiral 
de Coligny, not only saved the capital from the 
danger to which it was exposed, but gained the 
nation a short interval, during which the people 

^ Thuan.650. Haer^Annal. Brabant, ii. 692. H^rrara, 
291. 
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BOOK recovered from the terror and dejection occa* 

^ ^ aioned by a blow no less severe tluui unexpected^ 

1557. and Henry had leisure to take measures for the 

public security^ with the spirit which became 

the sovereign of a powerful and martial people. 

Philip re- Philip, immediately after the battle, visited 
Eu^y. the camp at St. Quintin, where he was received 
with all the exultation of military triumph ; and 
such were his transports of joy on account of an 
event which threw so much lustre on the begin- 
ning of his reign, that they softened his severe 
and haughty temper into an unusual flow of 
courtesy. When the Duke of Savoy approach* 
ed, and was kneeling to kiss his hands, he caught 
him in his arms, and embracing him with warmth, 
** It becomes me," says he, " rather to kiss your 
hands, which have gained me such a glorious 
and almost bloodless victory/' 

Hisdelibe- As soon as the rejoicings and congratulations 

concerning on Philip's arrival were over, a council oC w?r 

^*^^'^*f" ^** held, in order to determine how they might 

the war. improve their victory to the best advantage. The 

Duke of Savoy, seconded by several of the ablest 

officers formed under Charles V., insisted that 

they should immediately relinquish the siege of" 

St Quintin, the reduction of which was now an 

object below their attention, and advance directly 

towards Paris i that as there were neither troops 

to oppose, nor any town of strength to retard 

their march, they might reach that capital while 

under the full impression of the astonishment 
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and terror occasioned by the rout of the army, book 
and take possession of it without resistance. But ^^^• 
Philip, less adventurous or more prudent than 1557. 
his generals, preferred a moderate but certain 
advantage, to an enterprise of greater splendour, 
but of more doubtful success. He represented 
to the council the infinite resources of a king- 
dom so powerful as France ; the great number 
as well as martial spirit of its nobles ; their at* 
tachment to their sovereign ; the mam'fold ad- 
vantages with which they could carry on war in 
their own territories ; and the unavoidable de^ 
struction which must be the consequence of 
their penetrating too rashly into the enemy's 
country, before they had secured such a com- 
munication with their own as might render a 
retreat safe, if, upon any disastrous event, that 
measure should become necessary. On all these 
accounts, he advised the continuance of the 
siege, and his generals acquiesced the more 
readily in his opinion, as they made no doubt of 
being masters of the town in a few days, a loss 
of time of so little consequence in the execution 
of their plan, that they might easily repair it by 
their subsequent activity. ^ 

The weakness of the fortifications, and the St.Qumtin 
small number of the garrison, which could no byAdi^al 
longer hope either for reinforcement or relief, ^^^Ji 
seemed to authorise this calculation of Philip's 
generals. But, in making it, they did not attend 

' Bdcar. Comnrntar. de £di. Gallic. 901. 
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BOOK sufficiently to the character of Admiral de 
, -^^ Coligny, who commanded in the town, A 
i557. courage undismayed, and tranquil amidst the 
greatest dangers, an invention fruitful in re* 
sources, a genius which roused and seemed to 
acquire new force upon every disaster, a talent 
of governing the minds of men, together 
with a capacity of maintaining his ascendant 
over them even under circumstances the most 
adverse and distressful, were qualities which 
Coligny possessed in a degree superior to any 
g^ieral of that age. These qualities were pecu- 
liarly adapted to the station in which he was 
now placed ; and as he knew the infinite import- 
ance to his country of every hour which he 
could gain at this juncture, he exerted himself 
to the utmost in contriving how to protract the 
siege, and to detain the enemy from attempt- 
ing any enterprise more dangerous to France, 
which is Such wcre the perseverance and skill with 
2J^^^ which he conducted the defence, and such 
the fortitude as well as patience with which 
he animated the garrison, that though the 
Spaniards, the Flemings, and the English, car- 
ried on the attack with all the ardour which 
national emulation inspires, he held out the 
town seventeen days. He was taken prisoner, 
Aug. 27. at last, on the beach, overpowered by the 
superior number of the enemy. 

Heniy's Henry availed himself, with the utmost ac- 

forAc de- tivity, of the interval which the Admiral's 
faiceofhis well-timed obstinacy had afforded him. He 

kingdoin. *^ 
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appointed officers to collect the scattered re- BOOK 
mains of the Constable's army ; he issued orders ^ ^ 
for levying soldiers in every part of the king- 1557. 
dom ; he commanded the ban and arriere ban 
of the frontier provinces instantly to take the 
field, and to join the Duke of Nevers at Laon 
in Picardy ; he recalled the greater part of the 
veteran troops which served under the Mareschal 
Brissac in Piedmont; he sent courier after 
courier to the Duke of Guise, requiring him, 
together with all his army, to return instantly for 
the defence of their country; he dispatched 
one envoy to the Grand Seignior, to solicit the 
assistance of his fleet, and the loan of a sum of 
money; he sent another into Scotland, to iur 
cite the Scots to invade the north of England, 
that, by drawing Mary's attention to that 
quarter, he might prevent her from reinforcing 
her troops which served under Philip. These 
efforts of the King were warmly seconded by 
the zeal of his subjects. The city of Paris 
granted him a free gift of three hundred thou- 
sand livres. The other great towns imitated 
the Hberality of the capital, and contributed in 
proportion. Several noblemen of distinction 
engaged, at their own expense, to garrison and 
defend the towns which lay most exposed to the 
enemy. Nor was the general concern for the 
public confined to corporate bodies alone, or to 
those in the higher sphere of life, but difiusing 
itself among persons of every rank, each indi- 
vidual seemed disposed to act with as much 
vigour as if the honour of the King, and the 
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BOOK safety of the state, had depended solely on his 
, "• , single eflforts." 

1557. 

The vie- Philip, who was no stranger either to the pru- 
Qmntin * dent measures taken by the French Monarch for 
of few^"^^ the security of his dominions, or to the spirit witih 
beneficial which his subjects prepared to defend them- 
quIraiQes. selves, perceived, when it was too late, that he 
had lost an opportunity which could never be 
recalled^ and that it was now vain to think of 
penetrating into the heart of France. He 
abandoned, therefore, without much reluctance, 
a scheme which was too bold and hazardous to 
be perfectly agreeable to his cautious temper ; 
and employed his army, during the remainder of 
the campaign^ in the sieges of Ham and Catelet. 
Of these, he soon became master ; and the re- 
duction of two such petty towns, together with 
the acquisition of St. Quintin, were all the 
advantages which he derived from one of the 
most decisive victories gained in that century. 
Philip himself*, however, continued in high ex- 
ultation on account of his success ; and as all his 
passions were tinged with superstition, he, in 
memory of the battle of St. Quintin, which had 
been fought on the day consecrated to St. Lau- 
rence, vowed to build a church, a monastery, and 
a palace, in honour of that saint and martyr. 
Before the expiration of the year, he laid the 
foundation of an edifice, in which all these were 
united^ at the Escurial i^ the neighbourhood of 

» Mem. de Ribier, ii. 701. 70S. 
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Madrid ; and the same principle which dictated BOOK 
the vow, directed the building. For the plan of ^^ 
the work was so formed as to resemble a grid- 1557. 
iron, which, according to the legendary tale, 
had been the instrument of St. Laurence's mar- 
tyrdom. Notwithstandii^ the great and ex- 
pensive schemes in which his restless ambitioti 
involved him, Philip continued the building with 
such perseverance for tWenty-two years, and 
reserved such large sums for this monument of 
his devotion and vanity, that the monarchs of 
Spain are indebted to him for a royal residence, 
which, though not the most elegant, is certainly 
the most sumptuous and magnificent of any in 
Europe. " 

The first account of that fatal blow which the i%e 
French had received at St. Quintin was carried ^!*!*^ 

army ro* 

to Rome bv the courier whom Henry had sent called out 
to recal the Duke of Guise. As Paul, even with ^' 

the assistance of his French auxiliaries, had 
hardly been able to check the progress of the 
Spanish arms, he foresaw that, as soon as he 
was deprived of their protection, his territories 
must be overrun in a moment. He remon*- 
strated therefore with the greatest violence 
gainst the departure of the French army, re- 
proaching the Duke of Guise for his ill conduct, 
which had brought him into such an unhappy 
situation ; and complaining of the King for 
deserting him so ungenerously under such cir- 

* Cptapenwr Asmlet d*Ei|m||^ tov.ii. p. 136. 
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BOOK cumrtancit. The Duke of Ouiie'i otdtrUf how- 
. ^ eveft were pereoiptory. Fault inflexible m he 
un. wast found it neceieary to accommodate hie 
conduct to the exigency of hiti affiiir»> and to 
employ the mediation of the Venetiana^ and of 
CMmo di Medicif in order to obtain peace* 
Fhilipt who had been forced unwillingly to a 
rupture with the Pope^ and whot even while 
•ucceM crowned hia armiit doubted io much the 
juatice of hia own cauftCf that he had made £re« 
^ent overtures of pacificatiotit littened eagerly 
to the first proposals of this nature from Paul, 
and discovered such moderation in his demandst 
as could hardly have been expected from a 
Prince elated with victory. 

A tmi^ Tif K Duke of Alva on the part of Philips and 
^lHHSIH the Cardinal Caraffii in the name of his uncle^ 
!!^ mSL ^^ ^^ CtLVif and both being equally disposed to 
peacCi theyt after a short conference^ terminated 
the war t^ a treaty on the following terms: 
—That Paul should renounce his league with 
France^ and maintain for the future such a 
neutrality as became the common father of 
Christendom i that Philip should instantly re« 
store all the towns of the ecclesiastical terri« 
tory of which he had taken possession^ that 
the claims of the Caraflbs to the dutchy erf' 
PalianOi and other demesnes at' the Colonnaa^ 
should be referred to the decision of the re« 
public of Venice } that the Duke of Alva should 
repair in person to Rome^ and after asking par- 
don of Paul in hi#otrn namei and in that of 
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his master, for having invaded the patrimony of B o o K 
the church, should receive the Pope's absolution ^^ 
from that crime. Thus Paul, through Philip's 1557. 
scrupulous timidity, finished an unprosperous war 
without any detriment to the Papal See. The 
conqueror appeared humble, and acknowledged 
his error ; while he who had been vanquished 
retained his usual haughtiness, and was treated 
with every mark of superiority.** The Duke of 
Alva, in terms of the treaty, repaired to Rome, 
and, in the posture of a supplicant, kissed the 
feet, and implored the forgiveness of that very 
person whom his arms had reduced to the last 
extremity. Such was the superstitious venera- 
tion of the Spaniards for the Papal character, 
that Alva, though perhaps the proudest man of 
the age, and accustomed from his infancy to a 
familiar intercourse with Princes, acknowledged 
that when he approached the Pope, he was so 
much overawed, that his voice failed, and his 
presence of mind forsook him. ^ 

But though this war, which at its commence- ^^^P la- 
ment threatened mighty revolutions, was brought centia to 
to an end without occasioning any alteration in ^me^, 
those States which were its immediate object, it 
had produced during its progress effects of con- 
siderable consequence in other parts of Italy. As 
Philip was extremely solicitous to terminate his 

° Pallav. lib. xiii. 188. F. Paul. 380. Herrera, vol. i. 
310. 

P Pallav. lib. xiii. 185. SummoDte Istoria di Napoli, iv.. 
286. 
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B Q K quarrel with Paul u^ speedily -d^ possible, he wan 
^^^' willing to make any sacrifice in order to gain 
1557. those Princes^ who, by joining their troops to 
the Papal and French army, might have pro- 
longed the war* With this view, he entered 
into a negotiation with Octavio Famese, Duke 
of Panna, and, in order to seduce him from 
his alliance with France, he i^estored to him the 
dty of Placentia, with the territory depending 
on it, which Cnarles V. had seized in the jear 
one thousand five hundred and forty-seven, had 
kept from that time in his possession, and had 
transmitted; together with his other dominions, 
to Philip. 

Cobnio di This step made such a discovery of Philip'fi^ 
^^^^ character and views to Cosmo di Medici, the 
forobcaia- most sagacious as well as provident of all tiie 
'*"** Italian Princes, that he conceived hopes of ac- 
complishing his favourite scheme of adding Siena 
and its territories to his dominions in Tuscany. 
As his success in this attempt depended entirely 
on the delicacy of address with which it should 
be conducted, lie employed all the refinements 
of policy in the negotiation wliich he set on foot 
for this purpose. He began witli soliciting 
PhiHp, whose treasury he knew to be entirely 
drained by the expense of the war, to repay the 
great sums which he had advanced to ttie Em- 
peror during the siege of Siena. When Philip 
endeavoured to elude a demand which he was 
unable to satisfy, Cosmo affected to be ex- 
tremely disquieted, and making no f^ecret of his 
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disgust, instructed his ambassador at Rome to b O O K 
open a negotiation with the Pope, which seemed ^}y 
to be the effect of it. The ambassador executed 1557. 
his commission with such dexterity, that Paul, 
imagining Cosmo to be entirely alienated from 
the Spanish interest, proposed to him an alliance 
with France, which should be cemented by the 
marriage of his eldest son to one of Henry's 
daughters. Cosmo received the overture with 
such apparent satisfaction, and with so many 
professions of gratitude for the high honour of 
which he had the prospect, that not only the 
Pope's ministers, but the French envoy at Rome, 
talked confidently, and with little reserve, of 
the accession of that important ally, as a matter 
certain and decided. The account of this was 
quickly carried to Philip ; and Cosmo, who fore- 
saw how much it would alarm him, had dis- 
patched his nephew Ludovico de Toledo into 
the Netherlands, that he might be at hand to 
observe and take advantage of his consternation, 
before the first impression which it made should 
in any degree abate. Cosmo was extremely for- 
tunate in the choice of the instrument whom he 
employed. Toledo waited with patience, until 
he discovered with certainty, that Philip had 
received such intelligence of his uncle's nego- 
tiations at Rome, as must have filled his sus- 
picious mind with fear and jealousy ; and then 
craving an audience, he required payment of 
the money which had been borrowed by the 
Emperor, in the most earnest and peren^ptory 
terms. In urging that point, he artfully threw 
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BOOK out several dark hints and ambiguous declare 

^^' ations, concerning the extremities to which 

1557. Cosmo might be driven by a refusal of this just 

demand, as well as by other grievances of which 

he had good reason to complain. 

Their sue- Philip, astouished at an address in such a 
strain, from a Prince so far his inferior as the 
Duke of Tuscany, and comparing what he now 
heard with the information which he had re- 
ceived from Italy, immediately concluded that 
Cosmo had ventured to assume this bold and 
. unusual tone on the prospect of his union with 
France. In order to prevent the Pope and 
Henry from acquiring an ally, who, by his abili- 
ties, as well as the situation of his dominions, 
would have added both reputation and strength 
to their confederacy, he offered to grant Cosmo 
the investiture of Siena, if he would consent to 
accept of it as an equivalent for the sums due 
to him, and engage to furnish a body of troops 
towards the defence of Philip's territories in 
Italy, against any power who should attack 
them. As soon as Cosmo had brought Philip 
to make this concession, which was the object 
of all his artifices and intrigues, he did not 
protract the negotiation by any unnecessary 
delay, or any excess of refinement, but closed 
eagerly with the proposal ; and Philip, in spite 
of the remonstrances of his ablest counsellors, 
signed a treaty with him to that effect. ** 

<> Thuan. lib. xviiL 624. Herrera, i. 26S. 275. Pallas, 
lib. xlii. 180. 
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As no Prince wa3 ever more tenacious of his book 
rights than Philip, or less willing to relinquish ^^' ^ 
any territory which he possessed, by what tenure 1557. 
soever he held it, these unusual concessions to 
the Dukes of Parma and Tuscany, by which he 
wantonly gave up countries, in acquiring or de- 
fending which his father had employed many 
years, and wasted much blood and treasure, 
cannot be accounted for from any motive, but 
his superstitious desire of extricating himself out 
of the war which he had been forced to wage 
against the Pope. By theqp treaties, however, the 
balance of power among the Italian States was 
poised with greater equality, and rendered less 
variable than it had been since it received the 
first violent shock from the invasion of Charles 
VIII. of France. From this period Italy ceased 
to be the great theatre on which the monarchs 
of Spain, France, and Germany, contended for 
power or for fame. Their dissensions and hosti- 
lities, though as frequent and violent as ever, 
being excited by new objects, stained other re- 
gions of Europe with blood, and rendered them 
miserable, in their turn, by the devastations of 
war. 

The Duke of Guise left Rome on the same sept S9 
day that his adversary the Duke of Alva made ^^^iJf 
his humiliating submission to the Pope* He was reception 
received in France as the guardian angel of the *° '*"*** 
kingdom. His late ill success in Italy seemed io 
be forgotten, while his former services, particu- 
larly his defence of Metz, were recounted with 

8 3 
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BOOK exaggerated praise ; and he was welcomed in 
^^- every city through which he passed^ as the re- 
1557. rtorer of public security, who, afler having set 
bounds by his conduct and valour to the victori- 
ous arms of Charles V., returned now, at the call 
of his country, to check the formidable progress 
of Phihp's power. The reception which he met 
with from Henry was no less cordial and ho- 
nourable. New titles were invented, and new 
dignities created, in order to distinguish him. 
He was appointed Lieuteliant-general-in-chief 
both within and without the kingdom, with a 
jurisdiction almost unlimited, and hardly inferior 
to tbat which was possessed by the King himself. 
Thus, through the singular felicity which at^ 
tended ihe Princes of Lorrain, the miscarriage 
of their own schemes contributed to aggrandise 
them. The calamities of his country, and the 
ill conduct of his rival the Constable, exalted the 
Duke of Guise to a height of dignity and power, 
which he could not have expected to attain by 
the most fortunate and most complete success of 
his own ambitious projects. 

Takes the The Duke of Guisc, eager to perform some- 
command ^hing suitable to the high expectations of his 
arnij. Countrymen, and that he might justify the ex- 
traordinary confidence which the King had 
reposed in him, ordered all the troops which 
could be got together, to assemble at Compeigne. 
Though the winter was well advanced, and had 
set in with extreme severity, he placed himself 
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at their head, and took the field. By Henry's BOOK 
activity and the zeal of his subjects, so many , ^^' . 
soldiers had been raised in the kingdom, and 1557. 
such considerable reinforcements had been drawn 
from Germany and Swisserland, as formed an 
army respectable even in the eyes of a victorious 
enemy. Philip, alarmed at seeing it put in mo- 
tion at such an uncommon season, began to 
tremble fo^ his new conquests, particularly St. 
Quintin, the fortifications of which were 'hitherto 
but imperfectly repaired. 

But the Duke of Guise meditated a more im- He invests 
portant enterprise; and after amusing the enemy ^^i^^^^ 
with threatening successively different towns on ^^^ i^t. 
the frontiers of Flanders, he turned suddenly to 
the left, and invested Calais with his whole army. 
Calais had been taken by the English under 
Edward III., and wa« the fruit of that monarch's 
glorious victory at Crecy. Being the only place 
that they retained of their ancient and extensive 
territories in France, and which opened to them^ 
at all times, an easy and secure passage into the 
heart of that kingdom, their keeping possession 
of it soothed the pride of the one nation as much 
as it mortified the vanity of the other. Its situa- 
tion was naturally so strong, and its fortifications 
deemed so impregnable, that no monarch of 
France, how adventtu'ous soever, had been bold 
enough to attack it. Even when the domestic 
strength of England was broken and exhaust^ 
by the bloody wars between the houses of Yofic 

s 4 
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BOOK and Lancastert and its attention entirely diverted 
, "^^ from foreign objects, Calais had remained un-^ 
i$$9. disturbed and unthreatened. Mary and her 
councilt composed chiefly of ecclesiastics, unac« 
quainted with military aiTairs, and whose whole 
attention was turned towards extirpating heresy 
out of the kingdom, had not only neglected to 
take any precautions for the safety of this im- 
portant place, but seemed to think that the repu- 
tation of its strength was alone sufficient for its 
security. Full of this opinion, they venturecU 
even after the declaration of war, to continue a 
practice which the low state of the Queen's fi- 
nances had introduced in times of peace. As the 
country adjacent to Calais was overflowed during 
the winter, and the mai*shes aroimd it became im- 
pasHable, except by one avenue, which the fortfi 
of 8i. Agatha and Newnham-bridge commanded, 
it had been the custom of the English to dismins 
the greater part ol* the garrison towards the end 
of aulutnn, and to replace it in the spring. In 
hide. vain did Lord Wentvvorth, the Governor of 
itato. Calais, reuiouHtrale agaiuNt this Ul-tiuied parni- 
mony, lutd represent the* posHibility of \m being 
attacked suddenly, while he had not troops Huf- 
ficlent to man the works. The privy-eouneil 
treated thene renionstraneen with ^eorn, m il* they 
had (lowed from the tinjidity or the rapaeiouw- 
ness of the Governor ; and nome of tlicni, with 
that confidence which is the eonipanic^t of igno- 
rance, boasted thai they would defend Calais 

with their white rods agains^t any enemy who 
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should approach it during winter, ' In vain did book 
Philip, who had passed through Calais as he x^^- 
returned from England to the Netherlands, 1553. 
warn the Queen of the danger to which it was 
exposed ; and, acquainting her with what was 
necessary for its security, in vain did he offer 
to reinforce the garrison during winter with a 
detachment of his own troops. Mary's coun- 
sellors, though obsequious to her in all points 
wherein religion was concerned, distrusted, as 
much as the rest of their countrymen, every 
proposition that came from her husband; and 
suspecting this to be an artifice of Philip's, in 
order to gain the command of the town, they 
neglected his intelligence, declined his offer, 
and left Calais with less than a fourth part of 
the garrison requisite for its defence. 

His knowledge of this encouraged the Duke Guise 
of Guise to venture on an enterprise, that sur- §|Jge^th 
prised his own countrymen no less than his ene- vigour. 
mies. As he knew that its success depended 
on conducting his operations with such rapidity 
as would afford the English no time for throwing 
relief into the town by sea, and prevent Philip 
from giving him any interruption by land, he 
pushed the attack with a degree of vigour little 
known in carrying on sieges during that age. 
He drove the English from fort St. Agatha at 
the first assault. He obliged them to abandon 
the fort of Newnham-bridge, after defending it 

' Carte, iii. 345. 
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BOOK only three days. He took the castle which 
XII. commanded the harbour by storm ; and, on the 
eighth day after he appeared before Calais^ 
compelled the Governor to surrender ; as hia 
feeble garrison, which did not exceed five hun- 
dred men, was worn out with the fatigue of 
sustaining so many attacks, and defending such 
extensive works. 



1558. 

TakeH the 
town, 



and likc- 

vfkc 

Guunes 

and 

Hames. 



The Duke of Guise, without allowing the 
English time to recover from the consternation 
occasioned by this blow, immediately invested 
Guisnes, the garrison of which, though more 
numerous, defended itself with less vigour, and, 
after standing one brisk aasault, gave up the 
town. The castle of Hames was abandoned by 
the troops posted there, without waiting tlie 
approacli of the enemy. 



Thobpicn- Thus, in a few days, during the depth of 
cffect^of winter, and at a time when the fatal battle of 
thew con- Jjt. Quintin had so depressed the sanguine spirit 
of the French, that their utmost aim was to pro- 
tect their own country, without dreamirig of 
making conquests on the enemy, the enterprising 
valour of one man drove the English out of 
Calais, after they had held it two hundred and 
ten years, and deprived them of every foot of 
land in a kingdom where their dominions had 
be^ once very extensive. This exploit, at the 
same time that it gave an high idea of the 
power and resources of France to all Europe, 
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set the Duke of Guise, in the opinion of his BOOK 
countrymen, far above all the generals of the ^^' 
age. They celebrated his conquests with immo^ 1558. 
derate transports of joy ; while the English gave 
vent to all the passions which animate a high- 
spirited people, when any great national cala- 
mity is manifestly owing to the ill conduct of 
their rulers. Mary and her ministers, formerly 
odious, were now contemptible in their eyes. 
All the terrors of her severe and arbitrary admi- 
nistration could not restrain them from uttering 
execrations and threats against those who, hav- 
ing wantonly involved the nation in a quarrel 
wherein it was nowise interested, had, by their 
negligence or incapacity, brought irreparable 
disgrace on their country, and lost the most valu- 
able possession belonging to the Eoglie^ crown. 

The King of France imitated the conduct of 
its former conqueror, Edwand III., with regard 
to Calais. He commanded all the English in- 
habitants to quit the town; and giving their 
houses to his own subjects, whom he allured to 
settle there by granting them various immuni- 
ties, he left a numerous garrison, under an ex- 
perienced Governor, for their defence. After 
this, his victorious army was conducted into 
quarters of refreshment, and the usual inaction 
of winter retm'ned. 



During these various operations, Ferdinand Fei>, 24. , 
assembled the college of Electors at Frank&it, ^JuJ^'^ 
in order to lay before thf&m tlie insfxntiMlt tionofthe 

Imperial 
crown. 
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BOOK whereby Charles V. had resigned the Imperial 
, ^^- crowii, and transferred it to him. This he had 
1558. hitherto delayed on account of some diflSciilties 
which had occurred concerning the formalities 
requisite in supplying a vacancy occasioned by 
an event, to which there was no parallel in the 
annals of the empire. These being at length 
adjusted, the Prince of Orange executed the 
commission with which he had been intrusted 
by Charles ; the Electors accepted of his resig- 
nation ; declared Ferdinand his lawful successor ; 
and put him in possession of all the ensigns of 
the Imperial dignity. 

The Pope BuT \dien fhe new Emperor sent Gusman, his 
acknw-^ chancellor, to acquaint the Pope with this trans- 
ledge Fcr- action, to testify his reverence towards the Holy 

oinand as '' • o -% 

Emperor. See, and to signify that, according to form, he 
would soon dispatch an ambassador extraordinary 
to treat with His Holiness concerning his coron- 
ation ; Paul, whom neither experience nor disap- 
pointments could teach to bring down his lofty 
ideas of th.e Papal prerogative to such a moderate 
standard as suited the genius of the times, refused 
to admit the envoy into his presence, and de- 
clared all the proceedings at Frankfort irregular 
and invalid. He contended that the Pope, as 
the vicegerent of Christ, was intrusted with the 
keys both of spiritual and of civil government ; 
that from him the Imperial jurisdiction was de- 
rived ; that though his predecessors had autho- 
rised the Electors to choose an Emperor whom 
the Holy See confirmed, this privilege was cmi- 
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fined to those cases when a vacancy was occa- book 
sioned by death ; that the instrument of Charleses . ^^' , 
resignation had been presented in an improper i5S8. 
court, as it belonged to the Pope alone to reject 
or to accept of it, and to nominate a person to 
fill the Imperial throne ; that, setting aside all 
these objections, Ferdinand's election laboured 
under two defects, which alone were sufficient 
to render it void, for the Protestant Electors had 
been admitted to vote, though by their apostasy 
from the Catholic faith, they had forfeited that 
and every other privilege of the electoral office j 
and Ferdinand, by ratifying the concessions of 
several diets in favour of heretics, had rendered 
himself unworthy of the Imperial dignity, which 
was instituted for the protection, not for the de- 
struction, of the church. But after thundering 
out these extravagant maxims, he added, with an : 
appearance of condescension, that if Ferdinand 
would renounce all title to the Imperial crown, 
founded on the election at Frankfort, make pro- 
fessions of repentance for his past conduct, and 
supplicate him with due humility to confirm 
Charles's resignation, as well as his own assump- 
tion to the empire, he might expect every mark 
of favour from his paternal clemency and good- 
ness. Gusman, though he had foreseen con- 
siderable difficulties in his negotiation with the 
Pope, little expected that he would have revived 
those antiquated and wild pretensions, which, 
astonished him so much, that he hardly knew 
in what tone he ought to reply. He prudently 
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BOOK declined entering into any controversy concem- 
^™- ing the nature or extent of the F^al jurisdiction, 
1558. And confining himself to the political consider- 
ationsy which should determine the Pope to 
recognise an Emperor already in possession, he 
endeavoured to place them in such a light as he 
imagined could scarcely fail to strike Paul, if he 
were not altogether blind to his own interest. 
Philip seconded Gusman's arguments with great 
earnestness, by an ambassador whom he sent 
to Rome on purpose, and besought the Pope to 
detaist from claims so unseasonable, as might 
not only irritate and alarm Ferdinand and the 
Princes of the empire, but furnish the enemies 
of the Holy See with a new reason for repre- 
senting its jurisdiction as incompatible with the 
rights of Princes, and subversive of all civil 
authority. But Paul, who deemed it a crime 
to attend to any consideration suggested by ku- 
man prudence or policy, when he thought him- 
self called upon to assert the prerogatives of thex 
Papal See, remained inflexible ; and, during his 
pontificate, Ferdinand was not acknowledged as 
Emperor by the court of Rome.' 



Uemy en- While Henry was intent upon his prepara- 

deavours ^. r* ^i t_* • u • j 

to excite tious lor the approaching campaign, he received 

^mt^^ accounts of the issue of his negotiations in Scot- 

England, laod. Loug experience having at last taught the 

Scots the imprudence of involving their country 

' GK>dleveus de Abdicat. Car. V. ap. Gold. Polit. Ixnpen 
392. Pallav. lib. xiii. 189. Ribier, ii. 746. 759. 
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in every quarrel betweea France and England, BOOK 
neither the solicitations of* the French ainbassa- ^ ^^' 
dor, nor the address and authority of the Queen- 1558. 
regent, could prevail on them to take arms 
against a kingdom with wliich they were at peace. 
On this occasion the ardour of a martial nobility 
and of ^ turbulent people was restrained by 
regard for tlie public interest and tranquillity, 
which in former deliberations of this kind had 
been seldom attended to by a nation always 
prone to inish into every new war. But though 
the Scots adhered with steadiness to their pacific 
system, they were extremely ready to gratify 
the French King in another particular, which 
he had given in charge to his ambassador. 

The young Queen of Scots had been affianced Marriage 
to the Dauphin in the year one thousand five Dauphin 
hundred and forty-eight, and having been edu- oueon^of 
cated since that time in the court of France, she Scots, 
had grown up to be the most amiable and one 
of the most accomplished Princesses of that 4ige. 
Henry demanded the consent of her subjects to 
the celebration of the marriage ; and a parliament, 
which was held for that purpose, appointed eight 
commissioners to represent the whole body of the 
nation at that solemnity, with power to sign such 
deeds as might be requisite before it was con- 
cluded. In settling the articles of the marriage, 
the Scots took every precaution that pradence 
could dictate, in order to preserve the liberty 
and independence of their country ; while the 
French used every art to secure M the Dauphin 
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BOOK the conduct of affairs during the Queen's Hie, 
^[^ and the succession of the crown on the event of 
\m. her demise. The marriage was celebrated with 

Apni 14. pQjnp suitable to the dignity of the parties, and 
the magnificence of a court at that time the 
most splendid in Europe. ' Thus Henry, in the 
course of a few months, had the glory of re- 
covering an important possession which had an- 
ciently belonged to the crown of France, and 
of adding to it the acquisition of a new king- 
dom. By this event, too, the Duke of Guise 
acquired new consideration and importance i the 
marriage of his niece to the apparent heir of 
the crown, raising him so far above the con* 
dition of other subjects, that the credit which 
he had gained by his great actions, seemed 
thereby to be rendered no less permanent than 
it was extensive. 

l^ctm- When the campaign opened, soon after the 
o|MneJ. Dauphin's marriage, the Duke of Guise was 
placed at the head of the army, with the same 
unlimited powers as formerly. Henry had re- 
ceived such liberal supplies from his subjects, that 
the troops under his command were both nu- 
merous and well appointed; while Philip, ex- 
hausted by the extraordinary efllbrts of the pre- 
ceding year, had been obliged to dismiss so 
many of his forces during the winter, that he 
could not bring an anny into the field capable of 
making head against the enemy. The Duke of 

^ Keith's History of Scotland^ p. 73.' Append. IS. Corps 
Diploin.v.21. 
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Guise did not lose the favoutable oppprtunity: BOOK 
which his superiority aiibrded him. He invested ^ ^^ , 
Thionville in the dutchy of Luxemburg^ one of 1553. 
the strongest towns on tiie frontier of the Nether- 
lands, and of great importance to France by its 
neighbourhood to Metz; and, i^otwjthstanding 
the obstinate valour with which it was defended^ 
he forced it to capitulate after a siege of three J"ne 22. 
weeks.** 

But the success of this enterprise, which it The 
was expected would lead to other conquests, was army^de- 
more than counterbalanced by an event that ^^^ ^^ 
happened in another part of the Low-Countries, lines. 
The Mareschal de Termes, Governor of Calais, 
having penetrated into Flanders without oppo- 
sition, invested Dunkirk with an army of four- 
teen thousand men, and took it by storm on the 
fifth day of the siege. Hence he advanced to- 
wards Nieuport, which must have soon fallen 
• into his hands, if the approach of the Count of 
Egmont with a superior army had not made it 
prudent to retreat. The French troops were so 
much encumbered with the booty which they 
had got at Dunkirk, or by ravaging the open 
country, that they moved slowly; and Egmont, 
who had left his heavy baggage and artillery be- 
hind him, marohed with such rapidity, that he 
came up with them near GraveUnes, and attacked 
them with the utmost impetuosity. De Termes, 
who had the choice of the ground, having posted 

^ Thuaa. lib. xx. 690. 

VOL. XV. T 
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BOO JC Jiif troop* to aibaatage in the angle formed by 
^ j^ the mouth of the river Aa and the sea, received 
]i5i. him with great irmness* Victory remained for 
0Okne time in st^iense, the desperate valour of 
the IVeadi, niio foresaw the unavoidable de- 
Mruction that must follow upon a rout in an 
enemy's country, counterbalancing the superior 
number of the Homings, when one of those ac- 
cidents to which human prudence does not ex- 
tend, decided the contest in favour of the latter* 
A squadron of English ships of war, which was 
cruising on the coast being drawn by the noise 
<ii the ffaing towards the place of the engage- 
ment, entered the river Aa, and turned its great 
guns against the rig)it wing of the French, with 
such effect, as immediately broke that body, and 
spread terror and confusion through the whole 
army. The Flemings, to whom assistance, so 
unexpected and so seasonable, gave fresh spirit^ 
redoubled their efforts, that they might not lose 
the advantage which fortune had presented them^ 
or give the enemy time to recover from their 
consternation, and the rout of the French soon 
became universal. Near two thousand were 
killed on the qpot } a greater number fell by the 
hands of the peasants, who, in revenge for the 
cruelty with which their country had been plun- 
dered, pursued the fugitives, and massacred 
them without mercy ; the rest were taken pri- 
soners, together with De Termes, their general, 
and many officers of distinction.' 

' Tbiun. lib. XX. 694. 
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This signal victory, for which the Count of b o o k 
Egmont was afterwards so ill requited by Philip^ ^^ 
obliged the Duke of Guise to relinquish all other 1551. 
schemes, and to hasten towards the frontier of ^qS^* 
Picardji that he might oppose the progress of opposed to 
the enemy in that province. This disaster, how- nous 
ever, reflected new lustre on his reputation, and *™^* 
once more turned the eyes of his countrymen 
towards him, as the only general on whose arms 
victory always attended, and in whose conduct 
as well as good fortune, they could confide in 
every danger. Henry reinforced the Duke of 
Guise^s army with so many troops drawn from 
the adjacent garrisons, that it soon amounted to 
forty thousand men. That of the enemy, after 
the junction of Egmont with the Duke of Savoy, 
was not inferior in number. They encamped at 
the distiince of a few leagues from one another ; 
and each monarch having joined his respective 
army, it was expected, after the vicissitudes of 
good and bad success during this and the former 
campaign, that a decisive battle would at last 
determine, which of the rivals should take the 
ascendant for the future, and give law to Europe^ 
But though both had it in their power, neither 
of them discovered any inclination to bring the 
determination of such an important point to de- 
pend upon the uncertain issue of a single battle. 
The fatal engagements at St. Quintin and Grave- 
lines were too recent to be so soon forgotten, and 
the prospect of encouiitering the same troops, 
commanded by the same generals who had twice 

T 2 
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BOOK triumphed over his arms, inspired Hemy with a 
^^ degree of caution which was not common to him. 
1559. Fhilip» of a genius averse to bold operations in 
war, naturally leaned to cautious measures, and 
was not disposed to hazard any thing against a 
general so fortunate and successful as the Duke 
of Guise. Both monarchs, as if by agreement, 
stood on the defensive, and fortifying their camps 
carefully, avoided every skirmish on rencounter 
that might bring on a general engagement. 

Both mo- Whilb the armies continued in this inaction, 
ri" tJ*d!^^ P^^® began to be mentioned in each camp, and 
«ire peace, both Henry and Philip discovered an inclination 
to listen to any overture that tended to re-estab- 
lish it. The kingdoms of France and Spain had 
been engaged during half a centuiy in almost 
continual wars, carried on at a great expense^ 
and productive of no considerable advantage to 
either. Exhausted by extraordinary and unceas- 
ing efforts, which far exceeded those to which the 
nations of Europe had been accustomed before 
the rivalship between Charles V. and Francis I., 
both nations longed so much for an interval of 
repose, in order to recruit their strength, that 
their sovereigns drew from them with difficulty 
' the supplies necessary for carrying on hostilities. 
The private inclinations of both the Kings con- 
curred with those of their people. Philip was 
prompted to wish for peace by his fond desire of 
returning to Spain. Accustomed from his in- 
fancy to the climate and manners of that country. 
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he was attached to it with such extreme predi- book 
lection, that he never felt himself at ease in any ^^' 
other part of his dominions. But as he could 1558. 
not quit the Low-Countries, either with decency 
or safety, and venture on a voyage to Spain 
during the continuance of war, the prospect of a 
pacification, which would put it in his power to 
execute his favourite scheme, was highly accept- 
able. Henry was no less desirous of being deli^ 
vered from the burden and occupations of war, 
that he might have leisure to turn his attention, 
and bend the whole force of his government, to- 
wards suppressing the opinions of the Reformers, 
which were spreading with such rapidity in Paris, 
and other great towns of France, that they began 
to grow formidable to the established church. 

Besides these public and avowed consider- Anin- 
ations, arising from the state of the two hostile thccourt 
kingdoms, or from the wishes of their respective ^i!^^ 
monarchs, there was a secret intrigue carried on it. 
in the court of France, which contributed as 
much as either of the other, to hasten and to 
facilitate the negotiation of a peace. The Con- 
stable Montmorency, during his captivity, beheld 
the rapid success and growing favour of the Duke 
of Guise with the envy natural to a rival. Every 
advantage gained by the Princes of Lorrain he 
considered as a fresh wound to his own reput- 
ation, and he knew with what malevolent address 
it would be improved to diminish his credit with 
the King, and to augment that of the Duke of 

T 3 
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BOOK OiiiMt Tli6i« ^»» be WM flA'aidf migbti liy 
y[^ ^ df grw»f work on ttie m«y md ductile mind oi' 
%$0§. Hmiryt io ai to efl^oe all remainn of hi» ancieni 
affection towardi bliniielf. But he could not die* 
cover any remedy for thi«» unleM he were allowed 
4o return homct that he might try whether by bia 
presence he could defeitt the arti^n of hie ene* 
mieftf and levive tboie warm and tmder Mnti' 
ipenti whidi had long attached Henry to bim, 
with a confldence «o entire^ m reiembled ntber 
the corvUality of private fHendnbipt than the cold 
and M4^h connection between amonarcb and one 
ef hi« courtiem* While Montmwen^wiilbnii' 
ing ichemei and wi»hei fi>r bia return to France 
with much anxiety of mindi but with little hope 
of micceM, an unexpected incident prepared the 
way for it The Cardinal of Lorrain» who bad 
abared with bin brother in the Kmg^a fiivour, and 
pfulicipated of the power which that conferredt 
did not bear pronperity with the iame dincreticn 
aft the Duke of Guise* Intoxicated with their 
good fortune, be forgot how much they had 
been indebted for their present elevation to their 
cmmections with the Dutchess of Valentinoist nnd 
vainly ascribed all to the e)(traordinary merit of 
their family* This led him not only to neglect 
bis benefactresSf but to thwart her schemes, and 
to talk with a sarcastic liberty of her character 
and person. ^JTbat singular woman, who, if we 
may believe contemporary writersi retained the 
beauty and charms of youth at the age of three* 
scorOf and on wbmn it is certain that Henry still 
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doated with all the fondness of love, felt this in-^ B o o k 
jury with sensibili^, and set herself with eager* , ^^ . 
ness to inflict the vengeance which it meritedL i4s%i 
As there was no method of supplanting the 
Princes of Lorrain so effectually as by a coalition 
of interests with the Constable, she proposed the 
marriage of her grand-daughter witii (me of his 
sons, as the bond of their future union ; mi 
Montmorency readily gave his consent U> the 
match. Having thus cemented their aUianoe, 
the Dutchess employed all her influence with 
the King, in order to confirm his^ inclinations 
towards peace, and induce him to lake the st^ 
necessary for attaining it. She insinuated that 
any overture of that kind would come with great 
propriety from the Constable, and if intrusted 
to the conduct of his prudence^ could hardly 
fail of success. 

Henrt, long accustomed to commit all affiurs ^^^. 
of importance to the management of the Con. the nego- 
stable, and needing only this encouragement to ^J^^^ 
return to his ancient habits, wrote to him imme^ ^en^y-^ 
diately with his usual familiarity and afiection, 
empowering him at the same time to take the first 
opportunity of sounding Philip and his ministers 
with regard to peace. Montmorency made his 
application to Philip by the most proper channel. 
He opened himself to the Duke of Savoy, who, 
notwithstanding the high command to which he 
had been raised, and the militaiy glory which he 
had acquired in the Spanish service, was weary of 

T 4 
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3O0K rffiuuning in exilci and langubbed to return 
^ ^^^^ into hii patemftl dominionn. A* there wai fM> 
if#i. proifiect of bin recovering pimenion of them by 
Ibrce, oi' arm»t he com^idered a definitive treaty 
of peace between France and Hpain, an the only 
event by which he could hope to obtain reeti* 
tution. Being no ntranger to I%ilip^» private 
wiahes with regard to peace^ he easily prevailed 
on him not only to diiicover a dittponition on bib 
part towards accommodation, hut to permit 
Montmorency to return on bi» paroie, to France, 
that he might con&rm hi« own iKivereign in bii^ 
padlfic itentimentv. Henry received the Con* 
itable with the mo»t flattering mark» of' regard j 
absence, instead of having abated or extin* 
guiibed the monarch'* friendnhipi seemed to 
have given it new ardoun Montmorency, irom 
the moment of hiii appearance in court, aniumedt 
if po»»ible, a higher place than ever in hin 
ai&ction, and a more perfect a^^endant over 
hi» mind. 'Hie CardinaJ of Lorrain and Duke 
of Gui»e prudently gave way to a tide of favour 
too strong for them to oppoiK.% and confining 
them^clvei* to their proper dcpartmonu, per* 
mitted, without any struggle, tlie Countable and 
Dutchenn of Vaientinoin to direct public uilkirn 
at their pleaniu'e. 'ITiwy noon prevaJIcKl on the 
King U) nontinate pleniprHentiaricH to treat of 
peace. Fhilip did the name, 'ilie abbi5y of 
Cercamp vfm fixed on m the place of congre^M ; 
and all military operations were immediately 
terminated by a mnptmoti of arm9« 
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While these preliminary steps were taking BOOK 
towards a treaty which restored tranquillity to , ^™' , 
Europe, Charles V., whose ambition had so long i5s$. 
disturbed it, ended his days in the monastery oF cJ^^ v. 
St. Justus, When Charles entered this retreat, he 
formed such a plan of life for himself, as would 
have suited the condition of a private gentleman 
of a moderate fortune. His table was neat, but 
plain ; his domestics few ; his intercourse with 
them familiar ; all the cumbersome and ceremo- 
nious forms of attendance on his person were 
entirely abolished, as destructive of that social 
ease and tranquillity which he courted, in order 
to soothe the remainder of his days. As the mild- 
ness of the climate, together with his deliverance 
from the burdens and cares of government, pro- 
cured him, at first, a considerable remission from 
the acute pains with which he had been long 
tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete 
satisfaction in this humble solitude, than all his 
grandeur had ever yielded him. The ambitious 
thoughts and projects which had so long en- 
grossed and disquieted him, were quite effaced 
from his mind : far from taking any part in the 
political transactions of the Princes of Europe, 
he restrained his curiosity even from any inquiry 
concerning them ; and he seemed to view the 
busy scene which he had abandoned with all the 
contempt and indifference arising from his tho- 
rough experience of its vanity, as well as from 
the pleasing reflection of having disentangled 
himself from its cares. 
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o o K Other amusements and other objects now 
yj:^ ^ occupied him. Sometimes he cultivated the 
iB$$. plants in his garden with his own hands ; somft- 
^^^1^ times he rode out to the neighbouring wood on 
i ratrett a little horse, the only one that he kept, attends 
ed by a single servant on foot. IVhen his in- 
firmities confined him to his apartment, which 
often happened, and deprived him of these more 
active recreations, he either admitted a few 
gentlemen who resided near the monastery to 
visit him, and entertained them familiarly at 
his table ; or he employed himself in studying 
mechanical principles, and in forming curioua 
works of mechanism, of which he had always 
been remarkably fond, and to which his genius 
was peculiarly turned. With this view he had 
engaged Turriano, one of the most ingenious 
artists of that age, to accompany him in his re- 
treat. He laboured together with him in fram- 
ing models of the most useful machines, as well 
as in making experiments with regard to their 
respective powers, and it was not seldom that 
the ideas of the monarch assisted or perfected 
the inventions of the artist. He relieved his 
mind, at intervals, with slighter and more fan- 
tastic works of mechanism, in fashioning pup- 
pets, which, by the structure of internal springs, 
mimicked the gestures and actions of men, to 
tile astonishment of the ignorant monks, who, 
beholding movements which they could not 
comprehend, sometimes distrusted their own 
senses, and sometimes suspected Charles and 

14 
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Turriano of being in compact with invisible book 
powers* He was particularly curious with re- ^^' 
gard to the construction of clocks and watches ; i6b$. 
and having found, after repeated trials, that he 
could not bring any two of them to go exactly 
alike, he reflected, it is said, with a mixture of 
surprise as well as regret, on his own folly, in 
having bestowed so much time and labour on 
the more vain attempt of bringing mankind to 
a precise uniformity of sentiment concerning 
the profound and mysterious doctrines of reli- 
gion. 



But in what manner soever Charrles disposed His more 

serious oc 
cupations. 



of the rest of his time, he constantly reserved a **™'" ^ 



considerable portion of it for religious exercises. 
He regularly attended divine service in ib6 
chapel of the monastery, every morning and 
evening ; he took great pleasure in reading 
books of devotion, particularly the works of 
St. Augustine and St. Bernard ; and conversed 
much with his confessor, and the prior of the 
monastery, on piou9 subjects. Thus did Charles 
pass the first year of his retreat, in a manner not 
unbecoming a man perfectly disengaged from 
the afiairs of the present life, and standing on 
the confines of a future world ; either in inno- 
cent amusements, which soothed his pains, and 
relieved a mind worn out with excessive appli- 
cation to business J or in devout occupations, 
which he deemed necessary in preparing for 
another state. 
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BOOK But about six months before his death, tlie 
^^' , gout, after a longer intermission than usual, rc- 
1558. turned with a proportional increase of violence* 
2?his****** ^^* shattered constitution had not vigoiu: enough 
death. remaining to withstand such a shock. It enfee- 
bled his mind as much as his body, and from 
this period we hardly discern any traces of that 
sound and masculine understanding, which dis- 
tinguished Charles among his contemporaries. 
An illiberal and timid superstition depressed 
his spirit. He had no relish for amusements 
of any kind. He endeavoured to conform, in 
his manner of living, to all the rigour of mo- 
nastic austerity. He desired no other society 
than that of monks, and was almost continually 
employed with them in chanting the hymns of 
the Missal. As an expiation for his sins, he 
gave himself the discipline in secret with such 
severity, that the whip of cords which he em- 
ployed as the instrument of his punishment, was 
found after his decease tinged with his blood. 
Nor was he satisfied with these acts of mortifi- 
cation, which, however severe, were not unex- 
ampled. The timorous and distrustful solicitude 
which always accompanies superstition, still con- 
tinued to disquiet him, and,* depreciating all the 
devout exercises in which he had hitherto been 
engaged, prompted him to aim at something 
extraordinary, at some new and singidar act of 
X piety that would display his zeal, and merit 
the favour of Heaven. The act on which he, 
fixed was as wild and uncommon as any that 
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superstition ever suggested to a weak and dis- BOOK 
ordered fancy. He resolved to celebrate his ^™- 
own obsequies before his death. He ordered his ibs$. 
tomb to be erected in the chapel of the monas- 
tery. His domestics marched thitiier in funeral 
procession, with black tapers in their hands. 
He himself followed in his shroud. He was laid 
in his cofHn, with much solemnity. The service 
ibr the dead was chanted^ and Charles joined in 
the prayers which were offered up for the i:est of 
his soul, mingling his tears with those which his 
attendants shed, as if they had been celebrating 
a real funeral. The ceremony closed with 
sprinkling holy water on the coffin in the usual 
form, and all the assistants retiring, the doors of 
the chapel were shut. Then Charles rose out of 
the coffin, and withdrew to his apartment, f\ill. 
of those awful sentiments which such a singular 
solemnity was calculated to inspire. But either 
the fatiguing length of the ceremony, or the 
impression which the image of death left on his 
mind, affected him do much, that next day he 
was seized with a fever. His feeble frame could 
not long resist its violence, and he expired on the 
twenty-first of September, after a life of fifty- 
eight years, six months, and twenty-five days. * 

As Charles was the first Prince of the age 
in rank and dignity, the part which he acted, 

y Strada de Bello Belg. lib. i. p. 11. Thuan. 723. San- 
dov.ii.609, &c. Miniana Contln. Mariana*, vol. iv. 216. 
Vera y Zuniga Vida de Carlos, p. 111. 
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, ^^' . ther envied their fame nor discovered any jea- 
iB$$, lousy of their power. Almost all the generals 
who conducted his armiest may be placed on a 
level with those illustrious personages who have 
attained the highest eminence of military glory ; 
and his advantages over his rivals, are to be aa« 
cribed. so manifestly to the superior abilities of 
the commanders whom he set in opposition to 
themi that this might seem to detract, in some 
degree, from his own merit, if the talent of dis- 
covering and steadiness in employing such in- 
struments were not the most undoubted proofs 
of a capacity for government. 

T^SRE were, nevertheless, defecte in his po- 
litical character which must considerably abate 
the admiration due to his extraordinary talents. 
Charles's ambition was insatiable ; and though 
there seems to be no foundation for an opinion 
prevalent in his own age, that he had formed the 
chimerical project of establishing an universal 
monarchy in Europe, it is certain t^iat his desire 
of being distinguished as a conqueror Involved 
him in continual^wars, which not only exhausted 
and oppressed his subjects, but left him little lei. 
sure for giving attention to the interior police and 
improvement of his kingdoms, the great objects 
of every Prince who makes the happinesH of his 
people the end of his government. Charles, at 
a very early period of life, having added the Im- 
perial crown to the kingdoms of Spain, and to 

i6 
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the hereditary dominions of the houses of Austria BOOK 
and Burgundy, this opened to him such a vast ^ 
field of enterprise, and engaged him in schemes 1558. 
so complicated as well as arduous, that, feeling 
his power to be unequal to the execution of 
them, he had often recourse to low artifices, un- 
becoming his superior talents, and sometimes 
ventured on such deviations from integrity, as 
were dishonourable in a great Prince. His in- 
sidious and fraudulent pdicy appeared more 
conspicuous, and was rendered more odious, by 
a comparison with the open and undesigning 
character of his contemporaries Francis I. and 
Henry VIII. This difference, though occa- 
sioned chiefly by the diversity of their tempers, 
must be ascribed, in some degree, to such an 
opposition in the principles of their political 
conduct, as affords some excuse for this defect 
in Charles's behaviour, though it cannot serve 
as a justification of it. Francis and Henry 
seldom acted but from the impulse of their 
passions, and rushed headlong towards the 
object in view. Charles's measures, being the 
result of cool reflection^ were disposed into a 
regular system, and carried on u|>on a concerted 
plan. Persons who act in the former manner, 
naturally pursue the end in view, without assiun- 
ing any disguise, or displaying much address. 
Such as hold the latter course, are apt, in form- 
ing, as well as in executing their designs, to 
employ such refinements as always lead to 
artifice in cmiduct, and oflen degenerate into 
deceit* 

VOL. IV. ^ U 
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BOOK national quarreli but as the effect of' Mary's 
^ y^' ^ blind partiality to her husbandf and fond com- 
1110. pliance with all his wishes. He entreated her 
to disengage herself from an alliance which had 
proved so unfortunate to England, and to consent 
to a separate peace with him, without mingling 
her interests with those of Spain, from which 
they ought now to be altogether disjoined* 
PbUip, on the other hand, unwilling to lose his 
connection witli Englandf the importance of 
which, during a rupture with France, he had 
so recently experienced, not only vied with 
Henry in declarations of esteem for Elizabeth, 
and in professions of his resolution to cultivate 
the strictest amity with heir, but in order to 
confirm and perpetuate their union, he offered 
himself to her in marriage, and undertook to 
procure a dispensation from the Pope for that 
purpose. 

EHzftbeth's ELIZABETH weighed the proposals of the two 
^oxTcon' Monarchs attentively, and with that provident 
ccrningher discernment of her true interest, which was con- 
spicuous in all her deliberations. She gave some 
encouragement to Henry's overture of a separate 
negotiation, because it opened a channel of 
correspondence with France, which she might 
find to be of great advantage, if Philip should 
not discover sufficient zeal and solicitude for 
securing to her proper terms in the joint treaty. 
But she ventured on this step with the most 
cautious reserve, that she might not alarm 
Philip's suspicious temper i and lose an ally in 
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attempting to gain an enemy. ' Henry himself, book 
by an unpardonable act of indiscretion, prevented ^™- 
her from carrying her intercourse with him to 1551. 
such a length as might have offended or alienated 
Philip. At the very time when he was courting 
Elizabeth's friendship with the greatest assiduity, 
he yielded with an inconsiderable facility to the 
solicitations of the Princess of Lorrain, and 
allowed his daughter-in-law, the Queen ofScots^ 
to assume the title and arms of Queen of Eng- 
land. This ill-timed pretension, the source of 
many calamities to the unfortunate Queen of 
Scots, extinguished at once all the confidence 
that might have grown between Henry and 
Elizabeth, and left in it& place distrust, resent- 
ment, and antipathy. Elizabeth soon found that 
she must unite her interests closely with Philip's, 
and expect peace only from negotiations carried 
on in conjunction witih him.^ 

As she had granted a commission, immediately She em- 
after her accession, to the same plenipotentiaries ^^^"^ 
whom her sister had employed, she ik)w in- <*o"to» 

, , . ^ ^ \ . treat •£ 

structed them to act m every poult m concert pmce. 
with the plenipotentiaries of Spain, and to take 
no step until they had previously donsulted with 
them.** But though she deemed it prudent to 
assume this appearance of confidence in the 
Spanish Monarch, she knew precisely how far to 
carry it ; and discovered no inclination to accept 

2 Forbes, i. p. 4. ■ ^ Strype's Annab of the Reform^ 

ation, 1. 11. Carte's Hist, of England. voL iiL p. 375«^ 
«> Forbcs's Sfidl View, i. p. 37. 40. 

U S 
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B O O K of that extraordinary prc^osal of marriage which 
^' Philip had made to her. The English had ex- 
1558. pressed so openly their detestation of her sister's 
choice of him, that it would have been highly 
imprudent to have exaq[>erated them by renew- 
ing that odious alliance. She was too well ac- 
quainted with Philip's harsh imperious temper, 
to think of him for a husband. Nor could 
she admit a dispensation from the Pope to be 
sufficient to authorise her marrying him, without 
condemning her father's divorce from Catharine 
of Aragon, and acknowledging of consequence 
thai her mother's marriage was null, aiid her 
own bxriik illegitimate. But though she detef- 
miiied not to yield to Philip's addresses, the 
aituatian of her affiurs rendered it dangerous to 
iqect them ; she returned her answer, therefore, 
in terms which were evasive, but so tempored 
with respect, that though they gave him no rea- 
son to be secure of success, they did not alto- 
gether extinguish his hopes. 

Negati»- By this artifice, as well as by the prudence with 

c^tean. which she concealed her sentiments and inten- 

Cembresw. ticHis concemiug religion, for some time after her 

accesaios), she so far gained upon Philip, that he 

warmly espoused her interest in the conferences 

uriuch were renewed at Cercamp, and after- 

1559. wards removed to Cbateau-Cambresis. A defi- 

Fcbruarye. j^ij^y^ treaty, which was to adjust the claims and 

pretensions of so many Princes, required the ex- 

amtnaticm of rach a variety of intricate points, 

and led to such infinite and minute details, as 

13 
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drew out the negotidtians to a great lengthi But book 
tiid Coflstable Montmorency exerted himself witli ^^ 
such indefatigable zeal and ibdultrj) reptiriti^ ism. 
alternately to the GOtirte of Paris and Bnnsels in 
order to obviate or rdmove evety difficulty^ thM 
all points in dispute were adjusted at length in 
such a mannet-, as to give entire sAtisfaoti^xt in 
every particular to Henry and Philip ; and the 
last hand was ready to be put to the treid;y 
between them. 

The claims of England remained as the only Difficuitiet 
obstacle to retard it- Elizabeth demmded the ^*5 !^.u 

gard to the 

restitution of Calais in the most peremptory tone^ claims of 
as an essential condition of her consenting to ^"«^*"^* 
peace t Henry refused to give up that im^ 
portant conquest ; und both seemed to htfre - 
taketi their resolution with imlJtoriAyle firmmftsu 
Philip warmly supported Elizabeth's ptetensions 
to Calais, not merely from a principle (>f equity 
towards the English nation^ that he might ^^ 
pear to have contributed to their recovering 
what they had lost by espousing hie cstuse > nor 
solely with a vieW of soothkig Eiiiisibeth by this 
manifestation of 2eal for h&t interei^t ^ but in 
ofder to I'ender France lesii formidable, by se- 
curing U) her ancient (ineiiiy thisi easy aeeeis 
into the heart cff the kingdoiyii The eame^taoes^, 
however^ with wM^h be §««onded the arguments 
of the En^iiSli p)en^0t«fMii£rie«» soo» began to 
rek^. Dnrm^ «b& ttm»i of the m^tiMkci, 

Elizabeth, who now felt herself firmly seated on 
her throne, began M take such open and vigorous 

u 4 
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BOOK measures, not only for overturning all that her 
^™' sister had done in favour of Popery, but for 
1559. establishing the Protestant church on a firm 
foundation, as convinced Philip that his hopes 
of an union with her had been from the be- 
ginning vain, and were now desperate. From 
that period his interpositions in her favour be- 
came more cold and formal, flowing merely from 
a regard to decorum, or from the consideration 
of remote politicaji interests. Elizabeth, having 
reason to expect such an alteration in his 
conduct, quickly perceived it. But as nothing 
would have been of greater detriment to her 
people, or more inconsistent with her schemes of 
domestic administration, than the continuance 
of war, she saw the necessity of submitting to 
such conditions as the situation of her ajSairs 
imposed, and that she must reckon upon being 
deserted by an ally who was now united to her 
by a very feeble tie, if she did not speedily 
reduce her demands to what was moderate and 
attainable. She accordingly gave new instruc- 
tions to her ambassadors; and Philip's plenipo- 
tentiaries acting as mediators between the French 
and them % an expedient was fallen upon, which, 
in some degree, justified Elizabeth's departing 
from the rigour of her first demand with regard 
to Calais. All lesser articles were settled without 
much discussion or delay. Philip, that he might 
not appear to have abandoned the English, in- 
sisted that the treaty between Henry and Eliz- 

^ Forbes, i.59« 
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abeth should be concluded in form, before that book 

between the French Monarch and himself. The ^'* 

one was signed on the second day of April, the 1559. 
other on the day following. 

The treaty of peace between France and Articles of 
England contained no articles of real import- ?^^^ 
ance, but that which respected Calais. It was Franceand 
stipulated. That the King of France should "^*" 
retain possession of that town, with all its de- 
pendencies, during eight years; that, at the 
expiration of that term, he should restore it 
to England) that, in case of non-performance, 
he should forfeit five hundred thousand crowns, 
for the payment of which sum, seven or eight 
wealtl^ merchants, who were not his subjects, 
should grant security ; that five persons of dis* 
tinction should be given as hostages until that 
security were provided; that, although the 
forfeit of five hundred thousand crowns should 
be paid, the right of England to Calais should 
still remain entire, in the same manner as if the 
term of eight years were expired; that the 
King and Queen of Scotland should be included 
in the treaty ; that if they, or the French King, 
should violate the peace by any hostile action, 
Henry should be obliged instantly to restore 
Calais ; that, on the other hand, if any breach 
of the treaty proceeded from Elizabeth, then 
Henry and the King and Queen of Scots were 
absolved from all the engagements which they 
had come under by this treaty. 
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BOOK Notwithstanding the studied attention with 
^ ^^' which so many precautions were taken^ it is eyi- 
1559. dent that Henry did not intend the restitutiOB of 
S^boiir^* Calais, nor is it probable that Elizabeth expected 
parties it. It was hardly possible that she could main- 
specuo tain, during the course of eight years, such per- 
^^' feet concord both with France and Scotbud, a^ 
not to afford Henry some pretext for Paging 
that she had violate the treaty^ But tv^ti if 
that term should elapse without afly ground for 
complaint, Henry might then choose to p»y tiie 
aom stipulated, and Etizabeth htA no method €>{ 
asserting her right but by force of arms. However^ 
by throwing the articles in the tteuly with 
Y^ard to Calais into this form, !E3ii^abtth satis- 
fied her subjects of every denominafion ; she 
gave men of discernment a striking pro^^her 
address, in palliating what she could not prevem ; 
and amused the multitude, to whom the c!6ssion 
of such an important place would have appeared 
altogether infamous, with the prospect of re- 
covering in a short time that favourite pos- 
session. 

An expe- XiTE expedient which Montmorency em- 

dicntwhicu 

promotes ployed, in order to facilit^e the conclusion of 

b^ween P^^tcc between France and Spain, was the nego- 

Francetnd tfetting two treaties of mafriage, one between 

^^^"' Elizabcfth, Henry'^s eldest darighier^ and Khilip, 

who supplanted his son, tire nnfortnnat^ I>on 

Carlos, to whom that Princess had been pfomised! 

in the former conferences M. Certamp; the 

other between Margaret, Henry*s only sister^ 
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and the Dvke of Savoy. For however feeble book 
the ties of blood may oftfeli be among Princes, , ^^ , 
or how little soever they may regard them when 1559. 
pushed on to act by motives of ambition, they 
assume on other occasions the appearance of 
being so far influenced by these domestic afiec- 
tions, as to employ them to justify measures and 
concessions which they find to be necessary, but 
know to be impolitic or dishonourable. Such 
was the use Henry made of* the two marriages to 
which he gave his consent* Having secured an 
honourable establishment for his sister and his 
daughter, he, in consideration of these, granted 
terms, both to Philip and the Duke of Savoy, of 
which he would not, on any account, have ven- 
tured to approve. 

The principal articles in the treaty between "^^ ^* 
France and Spain were, — That sincere and per- cation ; 
petual amity should be establidbed between the 
two crowns and their respective aUies; that the 
two Monarchs should labour in concert to pro* 
cure the convocation of a General Council, in 
order to check the progress of heresy, and 
restore unity and concord to the Christian 
church; that all conquests made by either 
party, on this side of the Alps, smce the com- 
mencement of the war in one thousand five ^ 
hundred and fifty-one, should be mutually re- 
stored ; that the dutchy of Savoy, the prin- 
cipality of Piedmont,^ the country of firesse, and 
all the other territories formerly subject to the 
Dukes of Savoy, should be restored to Emanuel 
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BOOK Hiilibert, immediately after the celebration of 
^ni- his marriage with Margaret of France, the 
is'^r towns of Turin, Quiers, Pignerol, Chivaz, and 
Villanova excepted, of which Henry shotild 
keep possession until his claims to these places, 
in right of his grandmother, should be tried and 
decided in course of law ; that as long as 
Henry retained these places in his hands, Philip 
should be at liberty to keep garrisons in the 
towns of Vercelli and Asti ; that the French 
King should immediately evacuate all the places 
which he held in Tuscany and the Sienese, and 
renounce all future pretensions to them ; that 
he should restore the marquisate of Montserrat 
to the Duke of Mantua ; that he should re- 
ceive the Genoese into favour, and give up to 
them the towns which he had conquered in the 
island of Corsica ; that none of the Princes 
or States to whom these cessions were made, 
should call their subjects to account for any 
part of their conduct while under the dominion 
of their enemies, but should bury all past trans- 
actions in oblivion. TTie Pope, the Emperor, 
the Kings of Denmark, Sweden, Poland, Por- 
tugal, the King and Queen of Scots, and almost 
every Prince and State in Christendom, were 
comprehended in this pacification as the allies 
• dither of Henry or Philip/ 

^"'^^l^ Thus, by this famous treaty, peace was re- 
tranqiuUi^ established in Europe. All the causes of discord 

inEiirope. 

^ Recueil des Traitez, torn. ii. 287. 
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which had so long embroiled the powerful Mo^^ Y O o K 
narchs of France and Spain, that had transmit- ™' 
ted hereditary quarrels and wars from Charles to 1559.* 
Philip, and from Francis to Henry, seemed to 
be wholly removed or finally terminated. The 
French alone complained of the unequal con* 
ditions of a treaty, into which an ambitious mi- 
nister, in order to recover his liberty, and an 
artful mistress, that she might gratify her resent- 
ment, had seduced their too easy Monarch. 
They exclaimed loudly against the folly of giv- 
ing up to the enemies of France an himdred and 
eighty-nine fortified places, in the Xx)w-Countrie8 
or in Italy, in return for the three insignifitant 
towns of St. Quintin, Hanr, and Catelet They 
considered it as an indelible stain upon the glory 
of the nation, to renounce in one day territories 
so extensive, and so capable of being defended^ 
that the enemy could not have hoped to wrest 
them out of its hands, after many years of 
victory. 

But Henry, without regarding the sentiments The pctce 
of his people, or being moved by the remon- iSnccand 
strances of his council, ratified the treaty, and Spiin mi- 
executed with great fidelity whatever he had sti- 
pulated to perform. The Duke of Savoy repaired 
with a numerous retinue to Paris, in order to 
celebrate his marriage with Henry's sister. The 
Duke of Alva was sent to the same capital^ at 
the head of a splendid embassy, to espouse Eliza- 
beth in the name of his master. They were re- 
ceived with extraordinary magnificence by the 
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HOOK French ccmrt* Arntdnt tht rfjoicingn imd fentu 
*^^ vitiei on th*t oecuionf Henry*! deyn wcri? cut 
t||>0, ibort by « i»sigulir and tragicel eccident* Hm 
j^*' ^ iont Frmcii ILf « prince under «g<«, of a wimk 
Jttix I'a eoMtitMumf end of « mind »till more feebli;* 
gttcceeded him* Boon after, Paul ended hi» vio- 
lent and imperiouA pontiificAtei et cmmity with 
aU the worhif end dbgutted even with hin own 
oephew«« They, penectited by Fhilip, tmd de- 
ierted by the lucceeding Pope, whom tliey htid 
riiied by their influence to the papiil tlirone, 
were condemned to the punsihment which their 
erimei aitd embition had merited, and their 
death wae a» infamous ae their liven had been 
oriminel. Thun mmt of the peraonagen, who 
had long NuMained the principal characterii on 
the groat theatre (^ Kurope, dinappeared about 
the Mtme time. A mof€ known period of hintory 
opem at thin mmi othur aotorn enti^r upmi 
the ntagCi with diffbrc'Ut viewn, an woll m dif- 
ferent poHnUmH i tww couUiHiH aroH(% umi nmv 
iichemcsM of ambition oacupic^d and (iiH(|uiet4ul 
mankind. 

A »fmA Vvow reviewing the trannairtionn of ariy <u?ti vc? 
t^ whote period in the hintory rrf civiliied nations, tfic 
if^^M. ohangen which are accomplinlied appear wonrlrr. 
lUUy dinproportioned to the effwtn which hav^ 
been exerted. CUm^nnmU arc never vi^ry i*)rtcn. 
aive or rapid, tnit ntmrn^ nations whonv proffrvHn 
in improvement in extremely nnequah Whrn 
Alexunder the Gfeat, at the head of a gullnnt 
people, of iimple manner^ and formed to wnr 
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by admirable military institutions, invaded a b o o K 
state sunk in liuuryi and enerrated by excessive ^^^ 
refinement ; when Genchizcan and Tamerlane, 1559.^ 
with thdr armies of hardy barbarians, poured 
in upon nations, enfeebled by the climate in 
which they lived, or by the arts and commerce 
which they cultivated* these conquerors, like a 
torrentf swept every thing before them, sub* 
duing kingdoms and provinces in as short a space 
of time as was requisite to march through them. 
But when nations are in a state similar to each 
other, and keep equal pace in their advances 
towards refinement, they are not exposed to the 
calamity pf sudden conquests. Their acquisitions 
pf knowledge, their progress in the art of war, 
th^ir political sagacity and address are nearly 
equ?l* The fate of states in this situatioiQ de# 
pends npt on a single battle. Their internal 
resources are many and various. Nor are they 
themselves alone interested in their own safety, 
or active in their own defence. Other stutes 
interpose^ and balance any temporary advantage 
which either party may have acquired. After 
the fiercest and most lengthened contest, all the 
rival nations are exhausted, none are conquered. 
At length they find it necessairy to conclude a 
peace^ which restores to each almost the same 
power and the same territories of which they 
w^e formerly in possession* 

SycH wag the state of Europe dun^g the reiign The na- 
of Charles V, No Pirinae was so much superior i^l^i, 
to tb« r^st in power^ aa to reader bis fiffi>rts irre* « nuniar 
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, ^ ^ made progress in improvement so far beyond its 
1559. neighbours as to have acquired a very manifest 
Sgtht"" pre-eminence. Each state derived some advan- 
rixtecnth tage, or was subject to some inconvenience from 
its situation or its climate ; each was distin* 
guished by something peculiar in the genius of 
its people, or the constitution of its government. 
But the advantages possessed by one state were 
counterbalanced by circumstances favourable to 
others ; and this prevented any from attaining 
such superiority as might have been fatal to all. 
The nations of Europe in that age, as in the 
present, were like one great family : there were 
some features common to all, which fixed a 
resemblance ; there were certain pecub'arities 
conspicuous in each, which marked a distinc- 
tion. But there was not among them that 
wide diversity of character and of genius 
which, in almost every period of history, hath 
exalted the Europeans above the inhabitants 
of the other quarters of the globe, and seems 
to have destined the one to rule, and the other 
to obey. 

A reuuu-k- But though the near resemblance and equality 
inthcSiS i^ improvement among the different nations of 
^^^^ Europe, prevented the reign of Charles V. from 
wttgn of^^ being distinguished by such sudden and extensive 
conquests as, occur in some other periods of his- 
tory, yet, during the course of his administration, 
all the considerable states in Europe suffered 
a remarkable change in their political situation. 
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and felt the influence of events, which have not book 
hitherto spent their force, but still continue to ^^' 
operate in a greater or in a less degree. It was 
during his reign, and in consequence of the per- 
petual effi>rts to which his enterprising ambition 
roused him, that the different kingdoms of 
Europe acquired internal vigour ; that they dis- 
cerned the resources of which they were pos- 
sessed ; that they came both to feel their own 
strength, and to know how to render it formidable 
to others. It was during his reign, too, that the 
different kingdoms of Europe, which in former 
times seemed frequently to act as if they h^ 
been single and disjoined, became so thoroughly 
acquainted, and so intimately connected with 
each other, as to form one great political system, 
in which each took a station, wherein it has re- 
mained since that time with less variation than 
could have been expected after the events of two 
active centuries. 

The progress, however, and acquisitions of The pro- 
the house of Austria were not only greater than ^^^ 
those of any other power, but more discemiUe of Austria, 
and conspicuous. I have already enumerate 
the extensive territories which descended to 
Charles from his Austrian, .Burgundian, and 
Spanish ancestors. * To these he himself added 
the Imperial dignity ; and, as if all this had been 
too little, the bounds of the habitable globe 
seemed to be extended, and a new world was 
subjected to his command. Upon his resignation, 

♦ Vol. U. p. 2. 
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BOOK tbe Burgundian provinces, mxd the Spanuah 
^* Iqngdoms with their dependencies, both« in the 
dd and new worlds, (kvdved; to Philip* But 
Charles transmitted his dominions to hia spn» inu 
a conditipii very di^erent from that in which he 
hipiself had received them. They, were ai^- 
Qiented by the accession of new provincesr ; they 
were habituate^ to obey an.administratiQn.whidb 
was no less vigorous than steady; they were 
^ accustomed to expensive and persevering effixrts^ 
which, though necessary in the contests between 
id^oQised nations^ had been little known in Eu- 
rope before the sixteenth century. The pro* 
vinces of Friesland, Utrecht^ and Overyssel, 
which he acquired by purchase from their for- 
jcoer proprietors, and the dutchy of Gueldres, of 
which he made himself master, partly by force 
of anns^ partly by the arts of negotiation, were 
additions of great value to his Biurgundian docoi- 
nions. Ferdinand and Isabella had transmitted 
to him aU the provinces of Spain, from the bot- 
tom of the Pyrenees to the frontiers of Portugal ; 
but as he maintained a perpetual peace with that 
kingdom, amidst the various ejSbrts of his enter- 
prising an4}ition, he made no acquisition of 
territory in that quarter. 

Ptfticuiar- Charles had gained, however, a vast acce^ 
lyinspain. ^j^^^ ^f p^^^^. ^^ ^j^ p^ ^f j^3 dominions. By 

his success in the war with the commons of 

Castile, he exalted the regal prerogative upon 

the ruins of the privileges, which form^ly be- 

t longed to the people. Though he allowed the 
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name of the Cortes t<y remain, and tike formality book 
of holding it to be continued^ he reduced its ^W- 
authority and jurisdiction dtnoit to nothing, 
and modelled it in such a manner, that it b^ 
came rather a junto of* the Servants of the 
crown, than an assembly of the representatives 
of the people. One member of the constitutioil 
being thus lopped off, it was impossiMe but that 
the other must fedi the stroke, and suffer by it. 
Hie suf^>re8sion of the popular powier rendered 
the aristocratical less formidable. The grandees, 
prompted by the warlike spirit of the age, or 
allured by the hdnours which they enjoyed in a 
court, e:i£haii8ted their fortunes in military ser- 
Tice, or in attending on the person of their 
Prince. They did not dread, perhaps did not 
observe, the dangerous progress of the royal 
aiirthority, which leaving them the vain distinc- 
tion of beii^ covered in presence of their sove- 
rei^, stripped them, by degrees, of that real 
power which they possessed while they formed 
one body, and acted in concert with the people. 
Charles's success in abolishing the privilege^ of 
the commons, and in breaking the power of the 
wMes of Castile, encouraged Philip to invade 
the liberties 6f Aragon, which were still more 
extensive. The Castilians, accustomed to sub- 
jection themselves, assisted in imposing the 
yoke on their more happy and independent 
neighbours. The will of the sovereign became 
the supreme law in all the kingdoms of Spain } 
and Priiftses who were not checked in forming 
their plans by the jealousy of the people, nor 
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i o K controUed in executing them by the power of 
xii' the nobles, could both aim at great objects, and 
' call forth the whole strength of the monarchy in 
order to attain them* 

Liio In As CharleSi by extending the royal preroga- 
fSiuM^l ^^^> rendered the monarchs of Spam masters at 
home, he added new dignity and power to their 
crown by his foreign acquisitions. He secured 
to Spain the quiet possession of the kingdom of 
Naples, which Ferdinand had usurped by fraud, 
and held with difficulty. He united the dutchy 
of Milan, one of the most fertile and populous 
Italian provinces, to the Spanish crown ; and left 
his successors, even without taking their other 
territories into the account, the most considerable 
Princes in Italy, which had been long the theatre 
of contention to the great powers of Europe, 
and in which they had struggled with emulation 
to obtain the superiority. When the French, in 
conformity tp the treaty of Chateau-Cambresis, 
withdrew tlieir forces out of Italy^ and finally re- 
linquished all their schemes of conquest on that 
hide of the Alps, the Spanish dominions then rose 
Iq importance, and enabled their Kings, as long 
as the monarchy retained any degree of vigour, 
to prcHcrvc tlie chief sway in all the transactioas 
of that country. But whatever accession, cither 
of interior authority or of foreign dominion, 
Charies gained for tlie monarchs of Spain in 
Europe, was inconsiderable when compared with 
his acquisitions in the new world. He added 
Uiere, not provinces, but empires to his crown. 
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He conquered territories of such immense ex- b o o K 
tent ; he discovered such inexhaustible veins of ^^' 
wealth, and opened such boundless prospects of 
every kind, as must have roused his successor, 
and have called him forth to action, though his 
ambition had been much less ardent than that 
of Philip, and must have rendered him not only 
enterprising but formidable. 

While the elder branch of the Austrian family Progress of 
rose to such pre-eminence m Spam, the younger, man 
of which Ferdinand was the head, grew to be Jj™"^^ ^^ 
considerable in Germany. The ancient heredi- of AuitriA. 
tary dominions of the house of Austria in Ger- 
many, united to the kingdom of Hungary and 
Bohemia, which Ferdinand had acquired by 
marriage, formed a respectable power; and when 
the Imperial dignity was added to these, Fer- 
dinand possessed territories more extensive than 
had belonged to any Prince, Charles V. ex- 
cepted, who had been at the head of the empire 
during several ages. Fortunately for Europe, 
the disgust which Philip conceived on account of 
Ferdinand's refusing to relinquish the Imperial 
crown in his favour, not only prevented for some 
time the separate members of the house of Aus-^ 
tria from acting in concert, but occasioned be- 
tween them a visible alienation and rivalship. 
By degrees, however^ regard to the interest of 
their family extinguished this impolitical animo- 
sity* The confidence which was natural returned^ 
the aggrandising of the house of Austria became 

X 3 
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B K tlM common object o^' all their schemes ; they 
3U^ gave and received assistance ^temately towards 
^ the execution <rf* them ; and each derived consi- 
deration and importance from the other's success. 
A family so great and so aspiring, became the 
general object of jealousy and terror. All the 
power^ as weU as policy, of Europe were exerted^ 
during a century, in order to check and humble 
it Nothing can give a more striking idea of 
the ascendant which it had acquired, than that 
after its vigour was spent with extraordinary 
exertions of its strength, afler Spain was become 
only the shadow of a great name, and its mo- 
narchs were sunk into debility and dotage, the 
house of Austri(t still continued to be formidable. 
The nations of Europe had so often felt its su- 
perior power, and had been so constantly em- 
ployed in guarding against it, that the dread of 
it became a kind of political habit, the influence 
of which remained when the causes, which had 
formed it, ceased to exist. 

Acquwi- While the house of Austria went on with such 

tionfl of 

the Kings succcss in enlarging its dominions, France made 
duri!iJ[*Se ^^ considerable acquisition of new territory. 
J^ o^ All its schemes of conquest in Italy had proved 
' abortive ; it had hitherto obtained no establish- 
ment of consequence in the new world; and 
after the continued and vigorous efforts of four 
successive reigns, the confines of the kingdom 
were much the same as Louis XL had left them. 
But though France made not euch laige strides 
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towards dominion as the house of Austria, it b o k: 
continued to advance by st^s which were more 3Ca. 
securci because they were gradual and less ob» 
served. The conquest of Calais put it out <;rf*tiie 
power of the English to invade France but at 
their utmost peril, and delivered the French 
from the dread of their ancient enemies, who, 
previous to that event, could at any time pe- 
netrate into the kingdom by that avenue, and 
thereby retard or defeat the execution of their 
best concerted enterprises against any foreign 
power. The important acquisition of Metz 
covered that part of their frontier which formerly 
was most feeble, and lay most exposed to insult4 
France, from the time of its obtaining these ad- 
ditional securities against external invasion, must 
be deemed the most powerful kingdom in Eu- 
rope, and is more fortunately situated than any 
on llie Continent, either for conquest or defence. 
From the confines of Artois to the bottom of t^ 
Pyrenees, and from the British channel to tihte 
frontiers of Savoy and the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, its territories lay compact and unmingled 
with those of any other power. Several of the 
considerable provinces, which had contracted a 
spirit of independence by their having been long 
subject to the great vassals of the crown, who 
were often at variance or at war with their 
master, were now accustomed to recognise and 
to obey one sovereign. As they became mem- 
bers of the same monarchy, they assumed the 
sentiments of that body into whkh they w6re 
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BOOK incolporated, and co-<^erated with zeal towards 
7™- promoting its interest and honour. The power 
and influence wrested from the nobles were 
seized by the crown. The people were not ad« 
mitted to share in these spoils j they gained no 
new privilege ; they acquired no additional 
weight in the legislature. It was not for the 
Aake of the people, but in order to extend their 
own prerogative, that the monarchs of France 
had laboured to humble their great vassals. Sa- 
tisfied with having brought them under entire 
subjection to the crown, they discovered no so- 
licitude to free the people from their ancient 
dependence on the nobles of whom they held, 
and by whom they were often oppressed. 

Enablei A MONARCH, at the head of a kingdom thus 
Jj^^J^^n united at home, and secure from abroad, was 
higher entitled to form great designs, because he felt 
among the himself in a condition to execute them. The 
^Zooef foreign wars which had continued with little in- 
terruption from the accession of Charles VIII. 
had not only cherished and augmented the martial 
genius of the nation, but, by inuring the troops, 
during the course of long service, to the fatigues 
of war, and, accustoming them to obedience, had 
added the force of discipline to their natural ar- 
dour. A gallant and active body of nobles, who 
considered themselves as idle and useless, unless 
when they were in the field j who were hardly 
acquainted with any pastime or exercise but what 
was military $ and who knew no road to power. 
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or fame, or wealth, but war, would not have book 
suffered their sovereign to remain long in inac- ^^ 
tion. The people, little acquainted with the 
arts of peace, and always ready to take arms at 
the command of their superiors,* were accus- 
tomed, by the expense of long wars carried on 
in distant countries, to bear impositions, which, 
however inconsiderable they may seem if esti- 
mated by the exorbitant rate of modem exac- 
tions, appear immense when compared with the 
sums levied in France, or in any other country 
of Europe, previous to the reign of Louis XI. 
As all the members of which the state was com- 
posed were thus impatient for action, and ca- 
pable of great efforts, the schemes and operations 
of France must have been no less formidable to 
Europe than those of Spain. The superior ad- 
vantages of its situation, the contiguity and com- 
pactness of its territories, together with the pe- 
culiar state of its political constitution at that 
juncture, must have rendered its enterprises stiU 
more alarming and more decisive. The King 
possessed such a degree of power as gave him the 
entire command of his subjects ; the people were 
strangers to those occupations and habits of life 
which render men averse to war, or unfit for it ; 
and the noBles, though reduced to the subordi^ 
nation necessary in a regular government, still 
retained the high undaunted spirit which was the 
effect of their ancient independence. The vigour 
of the feudal times remained, their anarchy was 
at an end ; and the Kings of France could avail 
themselves of the martial ardour which that 
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OK circulation gave life to commerce, awakened the 
^ ^^^ ingenuity of the nation, and excited it to usefu) 
enterprise. In France, what the nobles lost, th^ 
crown gained. In England, the commons were 
gainers as well as the Kitag. Power and influ- 
ence accompanied of course the property which 
they acquired. They rose to consideration 
among their fellow-subjects ; they began to feel 
their own importance ; and, extending their in- 
fluence in the legislative body gradually, and 
often when neither they thems^elves nor others 
foresaw all the eftects of their claims and pre^ 
tensions, they at last attained that high authority 
to which the British constitution is indebted for 
the existence, and must owe the preservation, of 
its liberty. At the same time that the English 
constitution advanced towards perfection, seve- 
ral circumstances brought on a change in the 
ancient system with respect to foreign powers, 
and introduced another more beneficial to the 
nation. As soon as Henry disclaimed the su- 
premacy of the Papal See, and broke off* all 
connection with the Papal court, considerable 
sums were saved to the nation, of which it had 
been annually drained by remittances to Rome 
for dispensations and indulgences, by the ex- 
pense of pilgrimages into foreign countries'", 

^ The loss which the nation sustained by most of these 
articles is obvious, and must have been great. Even that 
by pilgrimages was not inconsiderable. In the year 1428, 
licence was obtained by no fewer than 916 persons to visit 
the shrine of St. James of Compostello tn Spain. R3rmer, 
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or by payment of annates, first-fruits, and a B o o K 
thousand other taxes which that artful and rapa- ^"' ^ 
€ious court levied on the credulity of mankind. 
The exercise of a jurisdiction different from 
that of the civil power, and claiming not only 
to be independent of it, but superior to it, a wild 
solecism in government, apt not only to perplex 
and disquiet weak minds, but tending directly 
to disturb society, was finally abolished. Go- 
vernment became more simple as well as more 
respectable, when no rank or character exempted 
any person from being amenable to the same 
courts as other 9ubjects, from being tried by the 
same judges, and from being acquitted or con- 
demned by the same laws. 

• 

By the loss of Calais the English were ex- with re- 
cluded from the continent. All schemes for in- tEeai^ 
vading France became, of course, as chimerical ^^? 
as they had formerly been pernicious. The ""*"^*- 
views of the English were confined, first by ne- 
cessity, and afterwards from choice, within their 
own island. That- rage for conquest which had 
possessed the nation during many centuriest 
and wafited its strength in perpetual and fruit- 
less wars, ceased at length. Thos^ active spirits, 
which had known and followed no profession 
but war, sought for occupation in the arts of 
peace, and their country was benefited as much 



vol. X. p. . In 1434, the number of pflgrims to the 

same place was 2460. Ibid. p. . In 1445, they were 
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BOOK undermine and shake an established system of 
^ *P* false religioni but there is no instance of their 
having overturned one* The battery is too fee- 
ble to demolish those fabrics which superstition 
raises on deep foundationsi and can strengthen 
with the most consummate art 

nt ssas- Luther had attacked the Papal supremacy 

AgaimtthtL with other weaponsi and with an impetuoHity 

^^•* more formidable. The time and manner of his 

churdi of attack concurred with a multitude of circtim- 

S|^^2;JJ^ stances, which have been explained, in giving 

ojTAt iiiiQ immediate success. The charm which had 

^^ bound mankind for so many ages was broken at 

once. The human mind, which had continut'd 

long as tame and passive, as if it had been formed 

to believe whatever was taught, and to bear 

whatever was imposed, roused of a sudden, and 

became inquisitive, mutinous, and disdainful of 

the yoke to which it had hitherto sul)n)ittv(1. 

That wonderful ferment and agitation oi* mind, 

whicii, at this distance of time, appears unac!- 

countable, or i^ condemned as extravagant, was 

so general, tiiai it must have been excited by 

causes which were natural, and of powerful 

efficacy. The kingdoms of Denmark, Sweden^ 

England, and Scotland, and almost one half of 

Germany, threw off^* their allegiance to thr Pope ; . 

abolished his jurisdiction within their territories ; 

and gave tiie sanction of* law to modes of disci- 

plhie and systems of doctrine, which were not 

only independent of his power, but hostile to it. 

Nor was this spirit of hniovation contined to those 
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l!OUntries which openly revolted from t|ie. Pope ; B o o k 
It spread through all Europe, and broke out in ^™' 
every part erf* it with various degrees of violence. 
It penetrated early into France, and made a quic)c 
progress there. In that kingdom the number of 
converts to the opinions of the reformers was so 
great, their zeal so enterprising, and the abilities 
of their leaders so distinguished, that they soon 
ventured to contend for superiority with the 
established church, and were sometimes on the 
point of obtaining it. In all the provinces of ^ 
Germany which continued to acknowledge the 
Papal supremacy, as well as in the Low-Coun* 
tries, the Protestant doctrines were secretly 
taught, and had gained so many proselytes, that 
they were ripe for revolt, and were restrained 
merely by the dread of their rulers from imita- 
ting the example of their neighboiu^ and assert- 
ing their independence. Even in Spain and in 
Italy, symptoms of the same disposition to shake 
off tibie yoke appeared. The pretensions of the 
Pope to infaUible knowledge and supreme power 
were treated by many persons of eminent learn- 
ing and abilities with such scorn, or attacked 
with such vehemence, that liie mo^t vigilant 
attention of the civil magistrate, t&e highei^t 
strains of pontifical authority, and all the rigour 
of inquisitorial jurisdiction, were requisite to 
check and extinguish it. 

The defection of so many opulent and power- This 
ful kingdoms from the Papal See, was a fatal Jhfef tfnt 
blow to its grandeur and power. It abridged the o^ the 

Pope's doi 
VOL, IF. Y minions. 
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BOOK dominioiiB of the Popen in extent, it diminished 
^P^ ^ their revenue*, and left them fewer rewards to 
bestow on the ecclesiastics of vadous denomi- 
nations, attached to them by vows of obedience 
as well as by ties of interest, and whom they 
employed as instruments to establish or support 
their usurpations in every part of Europe. The 
countries, too, which now disclaimed their autho- 
rity, were those which formerly had been most 
devoted to it The empire of superstition differs 
firom every other species of dominion i its power 
is often greatest, and most implicitly obeyed in 
the provinces most remote from the seat of go- 
vernment ; while such as are situated nearer to 
that, are more apt to discern the artifices by 
which it is upheld, or the impontures on which 
it is founded. The personal frailties or vices of 
the Popes, the errors as well as corruption of 
their administration, the ambition, venality, and 
deceit which reigned in their courtSt fell imme- 
diately under the observation of the Italians, 
and could not fail of diminishing timt respect 
which begets submission. But in Germany, 
England, and the more remote parts of £u. 
rope, these were either altogether unknown, or 
being only known by report, made a slighter 
impression. Veneration for the Papal dignity 
increased accordingly in these countries in pro- 
portion to their distance from Rome ; and that 
veneration, added to their gross ignorance, ren- 
dered them equally credulous and passive. In 
tracing the progress of the Papal domination, 
the boldest and most successful instances of en« 
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croachment are to be found in Germany and BOOK 

<f It 

othjer countries distant from Italy. In these ^ 
its impositions were heaviest, and its exactions 
the most rapadous; so that in estimating' the 
diminution of power which the Court of Rome 
suffered in consequence of the Reformation, not 
only the number but the character of the people 
who revolted, not only the great extent of ter^ 
ritory, but the extraordinary obsequiousness of 
the subjects which it lost, must be taken in the ' 
account. 

Nor was it only by this defection of so many imd oU 
kingdoms and states which the Reformation J^ chan«" 
occasioned, that it contributed to diminish the ^¥^'"^ 
power of the Roman Pontiffs. It obliged them govern- 
to adopt a difierent system of ccmduct towards "^"^* 
the nations which still continued to recognise 
their jurisdiction, and to govern them by new 
maxims and with a milder spirit. The Reform** 
atlon taught them, by a fatal example* what 
they seem not before to have a^Mrehended, that 
the credulity and patience of mankind might 
be overburdened and exhausted. They became 
pfraid of venturing upon any such exertion of 
their authority as might alarm or exasperate their 
subjects, and excite them to a new revolt. They 
saw a rival diurch est^lished in many countries 
of Europe, the members of ^ich were on the 
watch to observe any errors in their administra^ 
tion, and eager to expose them. They were 
sensible that the <^pinions, adverse to their power 
and usurpations, were not ad<^pted by their ene« 

T 2 
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BOOK mies alone, but had tsprtid even among the 
^''' people who still adhered to them. Upon all these 
accounts, it was no longer possible to lead or to 
govern their flook in the same manner as in 
those dark and quiet ages when faith was im- 
plicit, when submission was unreserved, and all 
tamely followed and obeyed the voice of their 
pastor. From the sera of the Reformation, the 
Popes have ruled rather by address and manage- 
ment than by authority. Though the style of 
their decrees be still the same, the effect of them 
is very different. Those Bulls and Interdicts 
which, before the Reformation, made the great- 
est Princes tremble, have since that period been 
disr^^ded or despised by the most inconsider- 
able. Those bold decisions and acts of jurisdic- 
tion which, during many ages, not only passed 
uncensured, but were revered as the awards of 
a sacred tribunal, would, since Luther's appear- 
ance, be treated by one part of Europe as the 
effect of folly or arrogance, and be detested by 
the other as impious and unjust. The Popes, 
in their administration, have been obliged not 
only to accommodate themselves to the notions 
of their adherents, but to pay some regard to 
the prejudices of their enemies. They seldom 
venture to claim new powers, or even to insist 
obstinately on their ancient prerogatives, lest 
they should irritate the former ; they carefully 
dvoid every measure that may either excite the 
indignation or draw on them t^e derision of the 
latter. The policy of the Court of Rome has 
become as cautious, circumspect, and titpid, ea 
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it was once adventurous and violent; and though Book 
their pretensions to infallibility^ on which all ^"' ^ 
their authority is founded, does not allow thetn 
to renounce any jurisdiction which they have at 
any time claimed or exercised, they find it ex- 
pedient to suffer many of their prerogatives to 
lie dormant, and not to expose themselves to 
the risque of losing that remainder of power 
which they still enjoy, by iU-timed attempts to- 
wards reviving obsolete pretensions. Before the 
sixteenth century, the Popes were the movers 
and directors in every considerable enterprise ; 
they were at the head of every great alliance ; 
and being considered as arbiters in the af&irs of 
Christendom, the court of Rome was the cen* 
tre of political negotiation and intrigue. Since 
that time, the greatest operations in Europe 
have been carried on independent of them; 
they have sunk almost to a level with the other 
petty Princes of Italy ; they continue to claim^ 
though they dare not exercise, the same spi- 
ritual jiuisdiction, but hardly retain any shadow 
of the temporal power which they anciently 
possessed. 

But how fatal soever the Reformation may ThcRe- 
have been to the power of the Popes, it has ^SSSuJS! 
contributed to improve the church of Rome edtoim- 
both in science and in mcfrals. The desire of church 
equalling the Reformers in those talents which ^^^nd 
had procured them respect ; the necessity of moraii. 
acquiring the knowledge requisite for defending 
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BOOK their own teneU» or refuting the arguments of 
^^^ , their opponentHi together witli the emulation 
natural between two rival chuichesi engaged 
the Roman Catholic clergy to apply themselves 
to the study of useful science, which they cul- 
tivated with such assiduity and successi that they 
have gradually become as eminent in literature, 
as they were in some periods infamous for 
ignorance. The same principle occasioned a 
change no less considerable in the morals of the 
Romish clergy. Various causes which have 
formerly been enumerated, had concurred in 
introducing great irregularity, and even disso* 
lution of manners among the Popish clergy. 
Luther and his adherents began their attack on 
the church with such vehement invectives against 
these, that, in order to remove the scandal, and 
silence their declamations, greater decency of 
conduct became necessary* The Reformers 
themselves were so eminent not only for the 
purity, but even austerity of their manners, and 
had acquired such reputation among the people 
on that account, that the Roman Catholic clergy 
must have soon lost all credit, if they had not 
endeavoured to conform in some measure to 
their standard. They knew that all their actions 
fell under the severe inspection of the Protes* 
tants, whom enmity and emulation prompted to 
obserye.every vice, or even impropriety in their 
conduct } to censure them without indulgence, 
and to expose them without mercy. This ren- 
dered them, ot* course, not only cautious to 
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avoid such enonnities as might give offence^ BOOK 
but studious to acquire the virtues which might ^^ 
merit praise. la Spain and Portugal, where the 
tyrannical jurisdiction of the IiMjuisition crushed 
the Protestant faith as soon as it appeared, the 
spirit of Popery continues ^invariable ; science 
has made small progress, and the character of 
ecclesiastics has iindergone little change. But 
in those countries where the members of the 
two churches have mingled freely with each 
other, or have carried on any considerable rnter* 
course, either commercial or literary, an extra- 
ordinary alteration in the ideas, as well as in 
the mwals,^ of the Popish ecclesiastics, is mani- 
fest. In France, the manners of the dignitaries 
and secular clergy have become decent and ex« 
emplary in an hi^ degree. Many of them have 
been distinguished for all the accomplishments 
and virtues which can adorn their profession; 
and differ greatly from their predecessors before 
the Reformation, both in their maxims and in 
their conduct. 

Nor has the infldence of the Reformaticm Theefiect» 
been felt only by the wferior members of the ^ndtothe 
Roman Catholic church ; it has extended to the ^^^^^ 
See of Rcnne, to the sovereign Pontiffs them- Pop^ 
selves* Violations of decorum, and even tres- ^j^" 
passes against morality, which passed without 
censure in those ages, when neither the power 
of the Popes, nor the veneration of the people 
for their character, had my bounds} when there 
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BOOK was no hostile eye to observe the errors in their 
j^ , conduct, and no adversaries zealous to inveigh 
against them j would be liable now to the severest 
animadversion, and excite general indignation 
or horror. Instead of rivalling the courts of 
temporal Princes in gaiety, and surpassing them 
in licentiousness, the Popes have studied to as- 
sume manners more severe and more suitable to 
their ecclesiastical character. The chair of 
St Peter hath not been: pdUuted during two 
centuries, by any PontMt that resembled Alex- 
ander VI., or several of his predecessors, who 
were a disgrace to religion and to human nature.' 
Throughout this long succession of Popes, a 
wond^ul decorum of conduct, compared with 
that of preceding ages, is ot«ervable. Many of 
them, especially among the rontifft of the pre- 
sent century, have been eonspicuout ftff all the 
virtues becoming their high station; and by 
their humanity, their love of literature, and 
their moderation, have made some atonement to 
mankind for the crimes of their predecessors. 
Thus the beneficial influences of the Reform- 
ation have been more extensive than they ap- 
pear on a superficial view } and this great divi- 
sion in the Christian church hath contributed, 
in some measure, to increase purity of manners, 
to difiiise science, and to inspire humanity. 
History recites such a number of shocking 
events, occasioned by religious dissensions, that 
it must afford peculiar satisfaction to trace any 
one salutary or beneficial effect to that sourco 
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from which so many fatal calamities have B Q o K 
flowed. , ^ 

The republic of Venice, which, at the begin- ^^»^ o^ 
ning of the sixteenth century, had appeared so ii/o?^" 
formidable, that almost all the potentates of ^®'^^^' 
Europe united in a confederacy for its destruc- 
tion, declined gradually from its andent power 
and splendour. The Venetians not only lost a 
great part of their territory in the war excited by 
the league of Cambray, but the revenues as well 
as vigour of the state were exhausted by their 
extraordinary and long continued efibrts in their 
own defence ; and that commerce by which they 
had acquired their wealth and power began to 
decay, without any hopes of its reviving. All 
the fatal consequences to their Republic, which 
the sagacity of the Venetian senate foresaw on 
the first discotery of a passage to the East-Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope, actually took place. 
Their endeavours to prevent the Portuguese 
from establishing themselves in the East-Indies, 
not only by exciting the Soldans of Egypt, and 
the Ottoman Monarcks, to turn their arms 
against such dangerous intruders, but by afford- 
ing secret aid to the Infidek in order to insure 
their success ', proved inefiectual. The activity 
and valour of the Portuguese surmounted every 
obstacle, and obtained such a firm footing in 
that fertile country^ as secured to them large 

; Freher. Script. Rer. Germao, voLii. 589* 
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ROOK Thk trtttiMictiofiii of the klngdottm in the 
^^' North of Europe, htve been neldom uttendod 
to ill the counie of thin hi«tory. 



or ftmiii. ftuMtA temained buried In that birbftriim und 
obicttrityi from which It wm called about the 
beginning of the prei«nt centurjr, by the cre« 
atlve geniua of Peter the Great, who made hln 
country known and formidable to the reit of 
Europe. 



Of Dm Im Denmark and Sweden, during the reign of 
HwUdJf!!^ Charles V., great revolutioni happened In their 
conntttutioni, civil m well ai eccleiiaMtical In 
the fbrmer kingdom, a tyrant being degraded 
tirom ^e throne, and expelled the country, a 
new Prince waa called by the voice of tli(* 
people to aiaume the reina of government* In 
the latter, a fierce people, rou»ed to armn by in- 
juriei and opprefwion, shook off the Danish yoke« 
and conferred the regal dignity on itn deliverer 
Ou9tavb» Ericion, who had idl the virtues of 
a hero and of a patriot* Denmark, eKhauste<l 
by foreign wars, or weakened by the dlssensiotm 
between the King and the nobles, became in- 
^ capable of such efforts as were requisite In order 
to recover die ascendant which it had long pos- 
sessed in the North of Europe. Hwedc^n, as soon 
as it was freed flrom the dominium of strangere, 
began to recruit its strength, and acquh^ in 
a short time such internal vigour, that it be<«ame 
the first kingdom in flie North* Early in the 
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subsequent century, it rose to such a high rank book 
among the powers of Europe, that it had the ^^ 
chief merit in forming, as well as conducting, 
that powerful league, which protected not only 
the Protestant religion, but the liberties of Ger- 
many, against the bigotry and ambition of the 
house of Austria. 
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ABSOLUTION^ the form of that used by Father 

•^ Tetzel in Germany, ii. 107. 

Adomi, the faction of, assists the Imperial Generad 
Colonna in the reduction of Genoa, ii. 197. 

Adrian of Utrecht made Preceptor to Charles V. un- 
der William de Croy, Lord of Chievres, ii. 27. His 
character, ib. Sent by Charles with power to 
assume the regency of Castile on the death of his 
grandfather, 34. His claim admitted by Cardinal 
Ximenes, and executed in conjunction, ib. Autho- 
rised by Charles to hold the Cortes of Valencia, 
which refuses to assemble before him, 82. Made 
Viceroy of Castile on the departure of Charles for 
Germany, 86. His election remonstrated against 
by the Castilians, ib. Is chosen Pope, 193. Re- 
trospect of his conduct in Spain during the absence 
of Charles, 206. Sends Ronquillo to reduce the 
Segovians, who repulse him, ib. Sends Fonseca to 
besiege the city, who is repulsed by the inhabitants of 
Medina del Campo, 207, 208. Apologises for Fon- 
seca's conduct to the people, 209. Recals Fonseca, 
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and dismisses his troops, 209. His authority die- 
clairtied by the Holy Junta, 211. Deprived of power 
by them, 214. His ill reception on his arrival at 
Rome on being chosen to the rapacy, 246. Restores 
the territories acquired by his predecessor, ib. La- 
bours to unite tne cotitending powers of Europe, 
247* Publishes a bull for three years' truce among 
them, 248. Accedes to the lekmio against tlie French 
King, i& His death, 2^7. 1 he sentiments and be- 
haviour of the people on that occasion, 258. A re- 
trospect of his conduct towards the Reformers, 270. 
His brief to the Diet at Nuremberg, ib. Receives a 
list of grievances from the Diet, 273. His conduct 
to the Reformers, how esteemed at Rome, 275. 
Ajiicaj the Spanish troops sent by Cardinal Ximened 

against Baroarossa, defeated there, ii. 47. 
Aigues-ffiorteSf interview between the Emperor Charles 

and Francis, there, iii. 153. 
Aix4a^Chapelley the Emperor Charles crowned there, 
ii. 102. Ferdinand, his brother crowned King of 
the Romans there, iii. 53. 
Maixm^ Don Ferdinand, Francis I. of France, taken 
prisoner at the battle of Pavia, committed to his 
custody, ii. 298. Conducts Francis to Spain, :509. 
Delivers up Francis in pursuance of the treaty of 
Madrid, .'^29. Is sent ambassador to Francis to re- 
quire the fulfilment of his treaty, 348. Pope Cle- 
ment VIL taken prisoner by the Imperialists, is com- 
mitted to his custody, 372. 
AUmny^ John Stuart, Duke of, commands the French 

arUiy sent by Francis I. to invade Naples, ii. 291. 
Albert of Brandenburg, Grand Master of the Teuto- 
nic Order, becomes a convert to the doctrines of 
Luther, ii. 342. Obtains of Sigismund King of 
Poland the investiture of Prussia, erected into a 
dutchy, ib. Is put under the ban of the Empire, 
ih. Hift family fixed in the inheritance of Prussia) 
li^. Commands a body of troops in behalf of Mau- 
rice of Saxony, but endeavour^ to assert an inde- 
pendency, iv. 80. Defeats and takes the Duke 
d'Aumiilc prisoner, and joins the Emperor at Mctz, 
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107. Is condemned by die Imperial Chamber for 
his demands on the Bishops of Bambergh and Worts- 
burgh, 117. A league formed against him, 119. 
Is defeated by Maurice, 120. Is again defeated by 
Henry of Brunswick, 122. Is driven out of Ger- 
many, and dies in exile, 1 2S. His territories restoi*ed 
to his collateral heirs, i& 

Alberty Elector of Mentz, the publication of indul- 
gences in Germany committed to him, ii. 106. 

Alexander VI. Pope, remarks on the Pontificate of, ii. 
136. 

Alexander di Medici. See Medici. 

Algiers^ how it was seized by Barbarossa, iii. 92. Is 
seized by the brother of the same name, on the death 
of the former, 93. Is taken under the protection 
of the Porte, 94?. Is governed by Hascen-Aga in 
the absence of Barbarossa, 222. Is besieged by the 
Emperor Charles V., 226. Charles forcea to re-em- 
bark by bad weather, 230. 

Alraschidj brother of Muley«Hascen, King of .Tunis, 
solicits the protection of Barbarossa against him, iii. 
95. His treacherous treatment by Barbarossa, 96i 

Alva, Duke of, adheres to Ferdinand of Aragon, in 
his dispute with the Archduke Philjp concerning the 
Regency of Castile, ii. 11. Forces the Dauphin to 
abandon the siege of Perpignan, iii. 242. Presides 
at the court-martial which condemns the Elector of 
Saxony to tieath, 409. Detains the Landgrave 
prisoner by the Emperor's order, 421. Commands 
under the Emperor the army destined against France, 
iv. 105. Is appointed Commander-in-chief in Pied- 
mont, 165. Enters the ecclesiastical territories and 
seizes the Campagna Romana, 226. Concludes a 
truce with the Pope, 227. Negotiates a peace be- 
tween Philip and the Pope, with Cardinal CarafFa, 
256. Goes to Rome to a^k pardon of the Pope for 
his hostilities, 257. Is sent to Paris in the name of 
Philip to espouse the Princess Elizabeth, 801. 

Amerstorffl a nobleman of Holland, associated by 
Charles V. with Cardinal Xunenjes, in the regency 
of Castile^ ii. 44. 
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AfiabapfisiSj tlic origin of that Hi*ct dnliircHK iii. 71 • 
Their principal tcnetis 73. Tlioir HCttUtiUMit nt 
Munftteft 7i* Character of their principnl letulenit 
ib» They »ci20 the city of Mun«tcr, 75. 'lliev 
e»tablifh a now form of guvernment there, if'. 
Choose Boccold King« 79. Their liccnttouv practiceis 
ib* A confederacy of the German Princes furnunl 
against themi 81. Are blockaded in Munster by 
the Bishop, 89. The city taken, and great slatightcT 
made of them, Bd. Their King put to death, 8 1-. 
Character of the sect since that period, bB. ^h.'^ 
Mattkioi and Boccold. 

AngUria^ his authority cited in proof of the extortiona 
of the Flemish ministers of Charles V., ii. 58. 

Anhali^ Prince of^ avows the opinions of Martin Lu- 
ther, ii. 269. 

Annais to the Court of Rome, what, ii. 151. 

AragoHf how Ferdinand became possessed of that king- 
dom, ii. 2. The Cortes of, acknowledge the 
Archduke Philip's title to the crown, 3. Ancient 
enmity l)etweeti this kingdom and Castile, 8. Na- 
varre added to this crown by the arts of Fenlimut J, 
'23. Arrival of Charles V., 59. The Cortes not 
allowed to assemble in his name, ih. The refrac- 
tory behaviour of the Aragonians, GO. 'Hiey refuM* 
restitution of the kingdom of Navarre, ib. Don John 
l^uiuza appointed Uegent, on the departurt* of 
(.liarles for C'crmany, 86. Who composes the dis- 
turbances there, SiS. The moderation of Charle«i 
towards the insurgents on his arrival in Spain, 244. 
Sec Spain. 

Af'drts^ an inteniew there between IVancis 1. and 
Henry VI 11. of England, ii. 100. 

AsfuriaSf Charles son of Philip and Joanna, acknow- 
icdgcHl Prince of, bv the Cortes of Castile, ii. 17. 

Aidgslmrgf a Diet called there by Charles V., iii, 47. 
His public entry into that city, W. The confeasion 
of faith namcnl from tliin city, drawn up by Me- 
lancthon, i/j. Ki*solute l)ehaviour of the Protestant 
Princes at, 4f>. ItN form of governnu*nt violently 
altered and rendered submisnive to the Ktni>eror, 
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454. The Diet rc-assenibled therci !▼. V. llie 
Diet takes part with the P2mperor against the city of 
Magdeburg, IS. Is seized oy Maurice of Saxony^ 
66. Another Diet at, opened by Ferdinand, 173. 
Cardinal Moroni attends the Diet as the Pope's 
nuncio, 175* Morond dqmrts on the Pope's death, 
177. Recess of the Diet on the subject of religion, 
181. Remarks on this recess, 18 7« The Diet again 
assembled there, iii. 4S0. Is intimidated by being 
surrounded by the Emperor's Spanish troops, 431. 
The Emperor re-establishes the Roman worship in 
the churches of, ib. The Diet, by the Emperor's 
order, petitions the Pope for the return of the coun- 
cil to Trent, 439. A system of theology laid before 
the Diet by the Emperor, 445* The Archbishop of 
Mentz declares, witnout authority, the Diet's ac- 
ceptance of it, iO. 

AviUy a convention of the malecontents in Spain held 
there, ii. 211. A confederacy termed the Holy 
Junta, formed there, ib. Which disclaims the au- 
thority of Adrian, 212. The Holy Junta removed 
to Tordesillas, 213. See Junta. 

Austria^ by what means the House of, became so for- 
midable in Germany, ii. 375. The extraordinary 
ocrjuisitions of the House of, in the person of the 
Emperor Charles V., iv. 305. 309. 

B 

Barbarossa^ Horuc, his rise to the kingdom of Algiers 
and Tunis, ii. 46. Defeats the Spanish troops sent 
against him by Cardinal Ximenes, 47. His parent* 
age, lii. 91. Commences pirate with his brother 
Hayradin, ib. How he acquired possession of Al- 

Siers, 92. Infests the coasts of Spain, 93. Is re- 
uced and killed by Comares the Spanish Governor 
of Gran, ib, 
Barbarona^ Hayradin, brother to the former of the 
same name^ takes possession of Algiers on bis bro- 
ther's deatli^ ill. 94. Puts his dommions under the 
protection of the Grand Seignior, ib. Obtains the 
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command of the Turkish fleet, ib. His treacherous 
treatment of Ah-aschid, brother to the King of Tu- 
nis, 96. Seizes Tunis, 97. Extends his depreda- 
tions by sea, ib. Prepares to resist the Emperor's 
armam^t against him, 99. Gqletta and his fleet 
taken, 101. Is defeated by Charles, 103. Tunis 
taken, 104. Makes a descent on Italy, 253. Bums 
Rheono, ib. Besieges Nice in conjunction with 
the French, but is forced to retire, 254. Is dis- 
missed by Francis, 267. 

Barbart/y a summary review of the revolutions o^ iii. 90. 
Its division into independent kingdoms, ib. Rise of 
the piratical states, 91. See Barbarossa. 

Barcelona^ the public entry of the Emperor Cliarles V. 
into that city as its Count, iii. 36. The treaties of 
Charles with the Italian States, published there, 4-1. 

Bayard^ Chevalier, his character, ii. 179. His gal- 
lant defence of Meziers besieged by the Imperialists, 
180. Obliges them to raise the siege, ib. His noble 
behaviour at his death, 265. His respectful fune- 
ral, ^66. 

Bellay^ M., his erroneous account of the education of 
Charles V. corrected, ii. 27. Note. His account of 
the disastrous retreat of the Emperor Charles V. from 
his invasion of Provence, iii. 1 88. 

Bible, a translation of, undertaken by Martin Luther, 
and its effects in opening the eyes of the people, ii. 
268. 

Bicocca, battle of, between Colonna and Mareschal 
Lautrec, ri. 195. 

Soccold or Beukles, John, a journeyman tailor, becomes 
a leader of the Anabaptists at Munstcr, iii. 7 4'. 
Succeeds Matthias in the direction cX therr affairs, 
74. His enthusiastic extravagancies, ib. Is chosen 
King, 79. Marries fourteen wives, 80. Bdieads 
dne of them, S3. Is put to a criK'l death at the 
taking of Munster, 84?. See Anabaptists. 

Bohemia, the Archduke Ferdinand cliosen King oi, <S. 
374f. T'erdinand encroaches on the liberties of the 
Bohemians, iii. 427* The Reformatioii introduieed 
by John Huss and Jerome of Prague, 428. Raise an 
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army to no purpo^ £6. Is clg^e)^ dp^fij^ in the 
dtsdel of Mechlin, jy^ 92. 

Bonniu^^ Admind of Fra^N^ appointed to command 
the invasion of Milan, li. 25^. His character^ ih. 
Enables Colonqt^ io defciMl the dly of Milan by his 
imprudent deli^, 2$7« Forc^ to abandon the 
MUanese, 264* 1$ wou^^, and his ^ar^iy defeated 
by the Imperialists, ib. Stimulators Francis to an 
JBVAsion of the MMai^e^, 28.5. Advises F,rancis to 
besiege Pavia, 287. Advises him to give battle to 
Bourbon, who advanced to the relief of Pavia, 293. 
Is killed at the battle of Pavia, 296. . 

Bologiui^ an interview between the Emperor CK^^les V. 
and Pope Clement VII. there, iii. 37. Another 
meeting between thom l^ere, 60. 

BouiUorif Robert de la Mark, Lord of^ declares war 
against the Emperor Charles, at the lAstigatipn of 
FraAcis IL, Juu 1 77. Is ordered by Francis to dijsband 
his troops, 178^ JEjlis territpries reduced by the 
Empenor, 179. 

Boulogne^ besieged by Henry VIII. of England, iii. 274. 
Taken, 284. 

Bourbon^ Charles, Duke of, his character^ ji. 250. The 
causes of his discontent with Francis I., ib. His 
Dutchess dies, 251. Rejects the advances of Louisa 
the King's mother, 252. His estate sequestered 
by her intrigues, ib. Negotiates secretly with the 
Emperor, 253. I^ incji^ed in a treaty between 
the Emperor and jH^nry VIII. of England, ib. Is 
taxed by the Kiog wit£i betrayo^ Iwi, which he 
denies, 254. E^o^p^s to Italy, 255* Directs the 
measures of the Impeji^ army liuader Lannoy^ 263. 
Defeats the French on the banks of the Sessia, ^65. 
Instigates Charles to an invasion of France, 28(0. 
Advances to die relict pf Pavia^ 292. pe^ts 
Francis, and takes hijn prisoner, 2$6. jHasiiejp^ to 
MjMliud to seciure his own interests in. the int^eryjew 
i)etween Charles and Francis, 312. Hk kind re- 
ception by Chades, 3^0. Of;>t^U\8 a grapt of the 
Dutchy^if Milan, ^apd js made Gener;al pf the Impe- 
rial aiamy, 32JL. Obliges l^iforza to aurrender Milan, 
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852. Is forced to oppress the Milanese to satisfy 
his troops mutinjdng for pay, S57. Sets Morane 
at liberty, and makes him his confidant, $57, 358. 
Appoints Leyva Governor of Milan, and advances 
to invade the Pope's territories, 359, S60. His dis- 
appointed troops mutiny, 86 1. He determines to 
plunder Rome, S65. Arrives at Rome, and assaults 
it, S66. Is killed, ib. 

Brandenburg^ Elector of, avows the opinions of Lather, 
ii. 269. 

■ , Albert of. See Albert. 

BmgeSf a league concluded there between the Em- 
peror and Henry VIII. of England, against France^ 
ii. 182. 

Brunswick, Duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, ii. 

" 269. 

— — , Henry Duke ofj driven from his dominions 
by the Protestant Princes of the League of Smalkalde, 
iii. 260. Raises men for Francis, but employs them 
to recover his own dominions, 298. Is taken pri- 
soner, 299. 

Buda, siege of, by Ferdinand Kini|; of the Romans, 
iii. 218. Is treacherously seized by Sultan Soly- 
man, 219. 



Cajetan, Cardinal, the Pope's Legate in Germany, ap- 
pointed to examine the doctrines of Martin Luther, 
ii. 117. Requires Luther peremptorily to retract 
his errors, 118. Requires the Elector of Saxony to 
surrender or banish Luther, 120. His conduct jus- 
tified, 122. 

Calais, an ineffectual congress there, between the Em- 
peror and Francis, under the mediation of Henry 
VIIL, ii. 180. The careless manner in which it was 
guarded in the reign of Mary Queen of England, 
IV. 264. Ineffectual remcmstrances of Philip, 
and Lord Wentworth the Governor, concerning its 
defenceless state, ib. Is invested and taken by the 
Duke of Guise, 265. The English inhabitauts 
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turned out, 266. Stipulations concerning, in the 
treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 297. 

Cambray^ articles of the peace concluded there, be- 
tween the Emperor Charles and Francis of France, 
iii. 81. Remarks on this treaty, ib* 

Campe^ peace of, 'between Henry VIII. and Francis, 
iii. 834. 

Campeggio^ Cardinal, made Legate from Pope Clendent 
VII. to the second Diet at Nuremburg, ii. 276, 277. 
Publishes articles for reforming the inferior clerg}', 
278. Advises Charles to rigorous measures against 
the Protestants, iii. 50.. 

Capitulation of the Germanic Body signed by Charles V. 
and prescribed to all his successors, ii. 77. 

Carqffa^ Cardinal, his precipitate election, iv. 193. Is 
appointed Legate to Bologna, ib. Reasons of his 
disgust with the Emperor, 194. Persuades the 
Pope to solicit an alliance with France against the 
Emperor, 195, 196. 201. His insidious commis- 
sion to the court of France, 219. His public entry 
into Paris, 220. Exhorts Henry to break his truce 
witli the Emperor, 221. Absolves Heur^ from his 
oath, 228. Negotiates a peace between the Pope 
and Philip, with the Duke d'Alva, 256. The fate 
of him and his brother on the death of Pope Paul, 
302. 

Carhstadius^ imbibes the opinions of Martin Luther, at 
Wittemberg, ii. 130. His intemperate zeal, 267. 
Awed by the reproofs of Luther, 268. 

Carignan^ besieged by the Count d'Enguin, and de- 
fended by the Marquis de Guasto, iii. 267. GUasto 
defeated in a pitched battle, 270. The town taken, 
272. 

Castaldo^ Marquis of Piadeno. SeePiadeno. 

■ Castile^ how Isabella became possessed of that king- 
dom, ii. 2. The Archduke Philip's title acknow- 
ledged by the Cortes of that kingdom, 8. Isabella 
dies, and leaves her husband Ferdinand of Aragon 
Regent, 7. Ferdinand resigns the crown of, 8* 
Ferdinand acknowledged Regent by the Cortes, ib. 
Enmity between this kiu^om and Aragon, ih. 
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executes it jointly with Ximenes, 34. Assumes the 
r^al title, S5. His title admitted with di£Sculty 
by the Castilian nobility, 37. Persuaded to add 
associate Regents to Ximenes, 44'. His Flemish 
court corrupted by the avarice of Chievres, 47- 
Persuaded by Ximenes to visit Spain, but how that 
journey is retarded, 48, 49. Tlie present state of 
his afiairs, 49. Concludes a peace at Noyen with 
Francis I. of France, and the conditions of the treaty, 
ib. Arrives in Spain, 52. His imgrateful treat- 
ment of Ximenes, 54. His public entry into Val- 
ladolid, 55. Is acknowledged King by the Cortes, 
who vote him a free gift, 56. The Castilians re- 
ceive unfavourable impressions of him, ib. Disgusts 

. them by his partiality to his Flemish ministers, 57. 
Sets out for Aragon, 59. Sends his brother Fer- 
dinand to visit their grandfather Maximilian, /6. 
Cannot assemble the Cortes of Aragon in his own 
name, ib. The opposition made by that assembly to 
his desires, ib. Refuses the application of Francis I. 
for restitution of the kingdom of Navarre, 60. 
Neglects the remonstrances of the Castilians, 61. 
Death of the Emperor Maximilian, 62. View of 
the present state of Europe, 68. How Maximilian 
was obstructed in securing the Empire to him, 63. 
Francis I. aspires to the Imperial crown, 64. Cir- 
cumstances favourable to the pretensions of Charles, 
ib. 68. The Swiss Cantons espouse his cause, 69. 
Apprehensions and conduct of Pope Leo X. on the 
occasion, 70, 71. Assembling of the Diet at Franc- 
fort, 72. Frederic Duke of ISaxony refuses the offer 
of the Empire, and votes for him, 73, 74. And re- 
fuses the presents offered by his ambassadors, 75. 
Concurring circumstances which favoured his elec- 

. tion, 76. His election, 77. Signs and confirms 
the capitulation of the Germanic Body, 77, 78. 
The election notified to him, 78. Assumes the title 
of Majesty, 79. Accepts the Imperial dignity of- 
fered by the Count Palatine, ambassador from the 
Elector, 80. The clergy of Castile refuse the 
tenth of benefices granted him by the Pope, ib. 
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Procures the interdict the kingdom is laid under for 
refusal, to be taken off, 81. Empowers Cardinal 
Adrian to hold the Cortes of Valencia, 82. The 
nobles refuse to assemble without his presence, 82, 
83. Authorises the insurgents there to continue in 
arms, ib. Summons the Cortes of Castile to meet 
in Galicia, ib. Narrowly escapes with his Flemish 
ministers from an insurrection on that account, 84*. 
Obtains a donative from the Cortes, 86. Prepares 
to leave Spain, and appoints Regeuts, ib. Embarks, 
87. Motives of this journey, 89. Rise of the ri- 
valship between him and Francis I., 90. Courts the 
favour of Henry VIIL of England and his minister 
Cardinal Wolsey, 96. Visits Henry at Dover, 99. 
Promises Wolsey his interest for the papacy, 100. 
Has a second interview with Henry at Gravelines, 
10 J. Offers to submit his differences with Francis 
to Henr/s arbitration, ib. His magniecent coro- 
nation at Aix-la-Chapelle, 102. Calls a Diet at 
Worms, to check the Reformers, 103. Causes 
which hindered his espousing the party of Martin 
Luther, 161. Orants Luther a safe-conduct to the 
Diet of Worms, 162. An edict published against 
him, 164. His embarrassment at this time, 168. 
Concludes an alliance with the Pope, 172. The 
conditions of the treaty, 172, 173. Death of his 
minister Chievres, and its advantages to him, 173, 
174. Invasion of Navarre by Francis, 175. The 
French driven out, and their General L'Esparre 
taken prisoner, 177* War declared against him by 
Robert de la Mark, Lord of Bouillon, who ravages 
Luxemburg, 177, 178. Reduces Bouillon, and 
invades France, 179. His demands at the Congress 
at Calais, 181. Has an interview with Cardinal 
Wolsey at Bruges, and concludes a league with 
Henry VIIL against France, 182. Pope Leo de* 
clares for him against France, 186, 187. The Frenck 
driven out of Milan, 190, 195. Visits England in 
his passage to Spain, 198. Cultivates the good-will 
of Cardinal Wolsey, and creates the Earl of Surrey 
his High-Admiral, 199. Gjrants the island of Malta 
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thetn at Nuremburg, ib. Raises an army to oppose 
the Turks under Solyman, and obliges him to retire, 
59. Has another intei*view with the Pope, and 
presses him to call a general council, 60. Procures 
a league of the Italian States to secure the peace of 
Italy^ 63. Arrives at Barcelona, ib. His endea- 
vours to prevent the negotiations and meeting be- 
tween the Pope and Francis, 67. Undertakes to 
expel Barbarossa from Tunis, and restore Muley- 
Hascen, 98. Lands in Africa, and besieges Go- 
letta, 100. Takes Goletta, and seizes Barbarossa's 
fleet, 102, 103. Defeats Barbarossa, and takes 
Tunis, 103, 104. Restores Muley- Hascen, and the 
treaty between them, 105. The glory acquired by 
this enterprise, and the delivery of the Christian 
captives, 106. Seizes the Dutchy of Milan on the 
death of Francis Sforza, 122. His policy with 
regard to it, ib. Prepares for war with Francis, 
123. His invective against Francis at Rome before 
the Pope in council, 124. Remarks on this trans- 
action, 127. Invades France, 130. Enters Pro- 
vence, and finds it desolated, 135. Besieges Mar- 
seilles and Aries, 136. His miserable retreat from 
Provence, 138. His mvasion of Picardy defeated, 
139. Is accused of poisoning the Dauphin, 14? 1. 
Improbability of its truth, 142. Conjecture concern- 
ing the Dauphin's death, ib. Flanders invaded by 
Francis, 144. A suspension of arms in Flanders, 
how negotiated, 145. A truce in Piedmont, 146. 
Motives to these truces, ib. Negotiations for peace 
with Francis, 149. Concludes a truce for ten years 
at Nice, 1/)1. Remarks on the war, 152. An in- 
terview with Francis, ib. Courts the friendship of 
Henry VIII. of England, 160. Indulges the Pro- 
testant Princes, 161. Quiets their apprehensions of 
the Catholic league, 166. His troops mutiny, 169. 
Assembles the Cortes of Castile, ib. Destroys the 
ancient constitution of the Cortes, 171. Instance 
of the haughty spirit cf the Spanish Grandees, 
172. Desires permission of Francis to pass through 
France to the Netherlands, 181. His reception in 
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France, 182. His rigorous treatment of Ghen^ 
186*. Refuses to fulfil nis engagements to Francis, 
1 88. Appoints a friendly conference between a de- 
putation of Catliolic and Protestant divines before 
the Diet at Ratisbon, 211. Result of this confer- 
ence, 213. Grants a private exemption from op- 
pressions to the Protestants, 214. Undertakes to 
reduce Algiers, 222. Is near being cast away by a 
violent storm, 225. Lands near Algiers, tb. His 
soldiers exposed to a violent tempest and rain, 227* 
His fleet shattered, 228. His fortitude under these 
disasters, 230. Leaves his enterprise, and em- 
barks again, 231. Is distressed with another storm 
at sea, ib. Takes advantage of the French invasion 
of Spain to obtain subsidies from the Cortes, 242. 
His treaty with Portugal, 243. Concludes a league 
with Henry VIIL, 244. Particulars of the treaty 
247. Overruns Cleves, and his barbarous treat- 
ment of the town of Duren, 250. His behaviour 
to the Duke of Cleves, 251. Besieges Landrecj, 
ib. Is joined by an English detachment, ib. Is 
forced to retire, 252. Courts the favour of the 
Protestants, 259. His negotiations with the Pro- 
testants at the Diet of Spires, 261. Procures the 
concurrence of the Diet in a war against Francis, 
265. Negotiates a separate peace with the King of 
Denmark, 266. Invades Champagne, and invests St. 
Disiere, 273. Want of concert between his oper- 
ations and those of Henry, who now invades France, 
274. Obtains St. Disiere by artifice, 275. His 
distresses and happy movements, 277* Concludes 
a separate peace with Francis, 279. His motives to 
this peace, 280. His advantages by this treaty, 
283. Obliges himself by a private article to exter- 
minate the Protestant heresy, ib. Is cruelly af- 
flicted with the gout, 286. Diet at Worms, 288. 
Arrives at Worms, and alters his conduct toward the 
Protestants, 291. His conduct on the death of the 
Duke of Orleans, 295. His dissimulation to the 
Landgrave of Hesse, 315. Concludes a truce with 
Solyman, 320.. Holds a Diet at Ratisbon, 321. 
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His declaration to the Protestant deputies, 326. His 
treaty with the Pojx?, concluded by the Cardinal of 
Trent, ib. His circular letter to the Protestant 
members of the Germanic Body, 327. The Pro- 
testants levy an army against him, 336. Is unpre- 
pared furainst them, 337* Puts them under the ban 
of the Empire, 339. The Protestants declare war 
against him, 341. Marches to join the troops sent 
by the Pope, 344. Farnese, the Pope's Legate, 
returns in disgust, 345. His prudent declension 
of an action with the Protestants, 348. Is joined by 
his Flemish troops, 349. Proposals of peace made 
by the Protestants, 360. Their army disperse, 361. 
His rigorous treatment of the Protestant Princes, 
364. Dismisses part of his army, 367- The Pope 
recals his troo[)s, 368. His reflection on Fiesco's 
insurrection at Genoa, 385. Is alarmed at the hos- 
tile preparations of Francis, 391. Death of Francis, 
393. A parallel drawn between him and Francis, 
ib. Consequences of Francis's death to him, 397» 
Marches against the Elector of Saxony, 398. Passes 
the Elbe, 399. Defeats the Saxon army, 404. 
Takes the Elector prisoner, 405. His harsh recep- 
tion of him, 406. Invests Wittemberg, 407. Con- 
demns the Elector to death by a court-martial, 
409. The Elector by treaty surrenders the Electo- 
rate, 411. The harsh terms imposed by him on the 
Landgrave of Hesse, 416. His haughty reception of 
the Landgrave, 419. Detains him prisoner, 421. 
Seizes the warlike stores of the League, 426. His 
cruel exactions, 4:^7« Assembles a Diet at Augsburg, 
430. Intimidates the Diet by his Spanish troops, ib. 
Re-cstablislies the llomish worsliip in the churches 
of Augsburg, 431. Seizes Placentia, 436. Orders 
the Diet to petition the Pope for the return of the 
Council to Trent, 439. Protests against the Council 
of Bologna, 411. Causes a system of faith to be 

Erepared for Germiuiy, 4^13. Lays it before the 
)iet, 445. The Interim opposed, 451. And rejected 
by the Imperial cities, 452. Reduces the city of 
Augsburg to submission, 453. Repeats the same 
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violence at Ulm, 454. Carries the Elector and 
Landgrave with him into the Low Countries, 456. 
Procures his son Philip to be recognized by the 
States of the Netherlands, 457* K^tnblishes the 
Interim there, 459. Re-assembles the Diet at Augs- 
burg, under the influence of his Spanish troops, 
iv. 9. The city of Magdeburg refuses to admit the 
Interim^ and prepares for resistance, 18. Appoints 
Maurice Elector of Saxony to reduce it, 19. Pro- 
raises to protect the Protestants at the Council of 
Trent, 2 1 . Arbitrarily releases Maurice and the Elec-- 
tor of Brandenburg &om their engagements to the 
Landgrave for the recovery of his liberty, 22. En- 
deavours to secure the Empire for his son Philip, 24. 
His brother Ferdinand refuses to resign his preten- 
sions, 25. Besieges Parma, but is repulsed, 32. 
Proceeds rigorously against the Protestants, 34. 
Endeavours to support the Council of Trent, 35. 
Puts Magdeburg under the ban of the empire, 36. 
Absolves the city, 42. Is involved in disputes be- 
tween the Council and the Protestant deputies con- 
cerning their safe-conduct, 44. Begins to suspect 
Maurice of Saxony, 59. Circumstances which 
contributed to deceive him with regard to Maurice, 
61. Maurice takes the field against him, 63. 
Maurice seconded by Henry IL of France, 65. His 
distress and consternation, 66. An ineffectual ne- 
gotiation with Maurice, 67* Flies from insprnck, 
72. Releases the Elector of Saxony, 7^. Is soli- 
cited to satisfv the demands of Maurice, 81. His 
present difficulties, 83. Refuses any direct compK- 
ance with the demands of Maurice, 88. Is disposed 
to yield by the progress of Maurice's operations, ib. 
Makes a peace with Maurice at Passau, 91. Re- 
flections on this treaty, 92. Turns his arms 
against France, 101. Lays siege to Metz, 105. Is 
joined by Albert of Brandenbcrg, 106. His army 
distressed by the vigilance of the Duke of Gruis^ 
108. Raises the siege, and retires in a shattered 
condition, 110. Cosmo di Medici asserts his inde- 
pendency against him, 112. Siena revolts against 
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him, 112. Ud^eeUtd at bi« bad siicceif, 116, Trnkett 
TerrouflMy and dctnolMxen it, Mi. Tak«f Heideti, 
^« Propoteg hii san Philipat a ha*band to Mmy 
Q^een of Endand, 139. Tho artick» of the nmr« 
rfage, 142, Marchei to oppose the French c^per- 
ationif 151, Ii defeated by Henry, 152, Ifivadea 
Pioardr, 153, Grants Siena, subdued by Cosmo dJ 
MedicC to hit ion Philip, 164, A diet at Au^nbtirg, 
opened by Ferdinand, 173, Leaves the mterior 
adfliiniftraUon of Germany to Ferdinand^ 177* 
Applies atfain to Ferdinand to resign his pretenasona 
or succession to Philip, but is refused, 178« Rocese 
of the Diet of Augsbura on the subject of relitfion^ 
181, A treaty conclucbd between Pope FattllV* 
and Hmry IL of France against him, 202. RemgjM 
his hereditary dominions to his son Philip, tb^ Hia 
moUves for retirement, 208, Had long meditated 
this reilffnatlon, 206, The ceremony of this deed, 
208, His speech on this occasion, 209, Ile»ja;Da 
also the dominions of Spain, 218, His intended 
retirement into Spain retarded, 215, A truce for 
Are years concluded with France, 216, Endeavoura 
in vain to secure tlie Imperial crown for Philip, 280, 
Resigns the Imperial crown to Ferdinand, 28 K 
ilets out for Hpain, ib. His arrival and reception in 
Spain, 232. Is distressed by his son's ungrateful ne- 
Infect in paying his pension, 233, Fixes his retreat 
in the monastery of St. Justus in Placencia, 234. The 
situation of tins monastery, and his apartments, de- 
scribed, ib. Contrast t)etween the conduct of Charles 
and the Pope, 235, His manner of life in his retreat, 
2H0, His d<!ath precipitated by his monastic sevo* 
rities, 284, Celebrates his own funeral, 2SB» Dios 
ib. His character, 286'. A review of the state of 
Europe during his reign, 304. His acquisitiona to 
tho crown of Spain, 30H, 
Chateau Cambrmn^ tlie conferences for peace between 
Philip n. of Spain, and Henry If. of France, re- 
moved thither from Cercamjp, iv. 2D4, The peace 
retarded by the demand of Lli^abetb of England for 
restitution of Cakis, 21)5. Particulars of the treaty 
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signed there between England and France, 297* 
Terms of the pacification between Philip and Henry, 
299. 

Cheregato^ Nuncio from the Pope to the Diet at Nu- 
remburgh, his instructions, ii. 270. Opposes the 
assembling a general council, 272. 

Chieoresj William de Croy, Lord of, appointed by 
Maximilian to superintend the education of his 
grandson Charles, ii. 26* Adrian of Utrecht made 
preceptor • under him, 27* His direction of the 
studies of Charles, 29. His avarice corrupts the 
Flemish court of Charles, 47. Negotiates a peace 
with France, 49, 50. Endeavours to prevent an 
interview between Charles and Ximenes, 51. At- 
tends Charles to Spain, 52. His ascendancy over 
Charles, 56. His extortions, 58. His death, and 
the supposed causes of it, 173. 

Christians^ primitive, why averse to the principles of 
toleration, iv. 183. 

Clement VIL, Pope, his election, ii. 258. His cha- 
racter, ib. Grants Cardinal Wolsey a legatine 
<;ommission in England for life, 259^ Refuses to 
accede to the league against Francis, 263. Labours 
to accommodate the differences between the contend- 
ing parties, ib. His proceedings with regard to the 
Reformers, 276. Concludes a treaty ot neutrality 
with Francis, 290. Enters into a separate treaty 
with Charles after the battle of Pavia, and the con- 
sequences of it, 305. Joins in an alliance with 
Francis Sforza and the Venetians against the Em- 
peror, 345. Absolves Francis from liis oath ^to ob- 
serve the treaty of Madrid, 346* Cardinal Colonna 
seizes Rome, and invests him in the castle of St. 
Angelo, 354, 355. Is forced to an accommoda- 
tion with the Imperialists, 355. His revenge against 
the Colonna family, 359. Invades Naples, /&» His 
territories invaded by Bourbon, and his perplexity 
on the occasion, 362. Concludes a treaty with 
Lannoy, Viceroy of Naples, ib. His consternation on 
Bourbon's motions towards Rome, 366. Rome 
taken, and himself besieged in the castle of St. An- 
gelo, 369. Surrenders himself prisoner, 37?» Th 
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Florentines revolt against him, iii. 4. Pay? 
Charles a ransom for his liberty, with other stipula- 
tions, 10. Makes his cscajMj from confinement, 
11. Writes a letter of thanks to Lautrec, ib. Is 
jealous of the intentions of Francis, and negotiates 
with Charles, 18. His motives and steps towards 
an accommodation, 27* Concludes a separate 
treaty with Charles, 29. His interview with the 
Em|>eror at Bologna, 37. Crowns Charles King 
of Lombardy and Emperor of the Romans, 41. 
His representations to the Emperor against calling 
a general council, 45. Has another interview with 
Charles at Bologna, and the difficulties raised by 
him to the calling a general council, 60. Agrees 
to a league of the Italian States for the peace of 
Italy, 62. His interview and treaty with Francis, 
67. Marries Catherine di Medici to the Duke of 
Orleans, ib. His protraction of the affair of the 
divorce solicited by Henry VIII., 68. Reverses 
Cranmer's sentence of divorce, under penalty of 
excommunication, 6d. Henry renounces his su* 
premacy, ib. His death, JO. R^ections on his 
Pontificate, 71- 

Clergy, Romish, remarks on the immoral lives of, and 
how they contributed to the progress of the Re- 
formation, ii. 187. The facility with which they 
obtained pardons, 139. Their usurpations in Ger- 
many during die disputes concerning investitures, 
141. Their other opportunities of aggrandizing 
themselves there, 142. Their personal immunities, 
143. Their encroachments on the laity, 14 1. 
The dreadfiil effects of spiritual censures, 145. 
ITieir devices to secure their usurpations, 146. The 
united effect of all these circumstances, 131. Op- 
pose the advancement of learning in Germany, 
156. 

Cleves, invaded and overrun by the Emperor Charles 
v., iii, 250. Cruel treatment of Duren, ib. Humili- 
ating submission of the Duke, 251. 

Cnipperdding, a leader of the Anabaptists at Munster, 
an account of, iii.^ 75, 7^. See Anabaptists. 
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Cognacy an alliance formed there against Charles V. by 
the Pope, the Venetians, the Duke of Milan, and 
Francis I., ii. 345. 
Coligny^ Admiral, Goveoior of Picardy, defends St. 
Quintin against the Spanish General Emmanuel Phi- 
libert Duke of Savoy, iv. 245. His brother D'Ande- 
lot defeated in an endeavour to join the garrison, 246. 
But D'Andelot enters the town, 247. His character, 
252. The town taken by assault, and himself taken 
prisoner, ib, 

Cologne^ Ferdinand King of Hungary and Boliemia, 
brother to the Emperor Charles v., elected King of 
the llomans by the College of Electors there, iii. 53. 

Herman, Count de Wied, Archbishop and 

Elector of, inclines to the Reformation, and is op- 
posed by his Canons, who appeal to the Emperor 
and Pope, iii. 293. Is deprived and excommuni- 
cated, 318. Resigns, 3G5. 

Colonnay Cardinal Pompeo, his character and rivalship 
with Pope Clement VII., ii. 353. Seizes Rome, and 
invests the Pope in the castle of St. Angelo, 354, 
355. Is degraded, and the rest of the family ex- 
communicated by the Pope, 359. Is prevailed on 
by the Pope, when prisoner with the Imperialists, to 
solicit his delivery, iii. 9. 

Prosper, the Italian General, his character, 

ii. 187. Appointed to command the troops in the in- 
vasion of Milan, //;. Drives the French out of Mi- 
lan, 190. His army how weakened at the death of 
Pope Leo X., 191. Defeats Marechal de Lautrcc at 
Bicocca, 195. Reduces Genoa, 197. The bad state 
of his troops when the French invade Milan, 256. 
Is enabled to defend the city by the ill conduct of 
Bonnevet the French Commander, 258. Dies, and 
is succeeded by Lannoy, 263. 

Conchillosy an Aragonian gentleman, employed by Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, to obtain Joanna's consent to his 
Regency of Castile, ii. 11. Thrown into a dungeon 
by the Archduke Philip, ib. 

Cor^ession of Augsburg, drawn up by Melancthon, 
iii. 48. 
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Gmstance, the privileges of that city taken away by the 
Emperor Charles V ., for disobedience to the Interhn^ 
iii. 459. 

Corsairs of Barbary, an account of the rise of, iii. 91. 
See Algiers^ Barbarossa, 

Cortes of Aragon, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's 
title to the crown, ii. 8. Not allowed to assemble 
in the name of Charles V., 59. Its opposition to 
his desires, 60. Is prevailed on by the Emperor to 
recognize his son Philip as successor to that king- 
dom, vi. 248. See Spain. 

■ of Castile, acknowledges the Archduke Philip's 
title to the crown, ii. 3. Is prevailed on to ac- 
knowledge Ferdinand Regent, according to Isabel- 
la's will, 8. Acknowledges Philip and Joanna King 
and Queen of Castile, and their son Charles, Prince 
ofAsturias, 17* Declares Charles King, and votes 
him a free gifl, 56. Summoned by Charles to meet 
at Compostella in Oalicia, 84. Tumultuary pro- 
ceedings thereupon, ib, A donative voted, 86. 
Loses all its influence by the dissolution of the Holy 
Junta, 238, 239. Its* backwardness to grant sup- 
plies for the Emperor's wars hi Italy, 356. Refuses 
his pressing solicitations for a supply, iii. 9. As- 
sembled at Toledo to grant supplies to the Emperor, 
169. The remonstrances of, 170. The ancient 
constitution of, subverted by Charles. 171. See 
Spain. 

— of Valentin, prevailed on by the Emperor Charles 
V. to acknowledge his son Philip successor to that 
kingdom, iii. 243. See Spain. 

Cortona^ Cardinal di, Governor of Florence for the 
Pope, expelled by the Florentines, on the Pope's 
captivity, iii. 4. 

Cosmo di Medici. See Medici. 

CranmeTf Archbishop of Canterbury, annuls the mar- 
riage of Henry VIII. with Catherine of Aragon, 
which was refused to Henry by the Pope, iii. 68. 
His sentence reversed by the Pope, 69. 

Crespj/y peace of, between the Emperor and Francis, 
iiL 279. 
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Croy, William de, nephew to Chievres, made Arch- 
bishop of Toledo, by Charles V., ii. 58, Dies^ 
237- 



D 

Lf Albert, John, expelled from his kingdom of Navarre, 
by Ferdinand of Aragon, ii. 23. Invades Navarre^ 
but is defeated by Cardinal Ximenes, 45. 

jy AUmbert, M., his observation on the order of Jesuits, 
iii. 203. l^ote: 

UfAndelot, brother to Coligni, is defeated by the Duke 
of Saxony in an endeavour to succour St. Quintin, 
iv. 247. But enters the town with the fugitives, ib. 
The town taken by assault, 252. ^ 

Dauphifi of France, eldest son of Francis L, is delivered 
up with the Duke of Orleans to the Emperor Charles 
V. in exchange for his father, as hostages for the per- 
formance of the treaty of Madrid, ii. 329. His deat^ 
imputed to poison, iii. 14h The most probable 
cause of it, 142. 

— — — late Duke of Orleans, second son of Francis I., 
commands an army, and invades Spain, iii. 240. Is 
forced to abandon the siege of Perpignan, 241* Is 
dissatisfied at the peace of Crespy, 285. Makes a 
secret protestation against it, ib. 

of France, son of Henry II., contracted to Mary 



the young Queen of Scotland, vi, 438. Is married 
to her, iv. 271. 

Denmark, a summary view of the revolutions in, during 
the 16th century, iv. 334, 

' King of, joins the Protestant league at Smal- ^ 

kalde, iii. 165. 

De Retz, Cardinal, writes a history of Fiesco's conspi- 
racy while a youth, iii, 384. Note. 

Diana of Poitiers, mistress to Henry II., of France, 
assists the Guises in persuading Henry to an alliance 
with Pope Paul IV. against the Emperor, iv. 198, 
Induces Henry to break the treaty of Vaucelles, 223* 
Marries her grand-daughter to one of Montmorency's 
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Chateau Cambretu, 297* lU interior strength hmr 
increased by the conduct of Henry VIIL* 315. Its 
power no longer fruitlcMly waited on the continent, 
317' Alteration of its conduct towards Scotland, 
318* 

Enguien, the Count de, besieges Carignan, liL 267* 
Desires of Francis permission to engage Guasto, 268« 
Defeats Guasto in a pitched batde^ 270* 

Erard de la Mark, ambassador of Charles V, to the Diet 
of Frankfortf his private motives for thwarting the 
pretensions of Francis I» of France to the Imperial 
crown, iL 76. Signs the capitulation of the Oer- 
manic body on behalf of Chanes, 77* 

Era$tnu$9 some account off iL 157* Preceded Luther 
in his censures against the Romish church, ib. Con- 
curs with him in bis intentions of Reformation, 158. 
Motives which cheeked him in this, ib. 

JSscurial, Palace o^ built by Philip IL in memory of the 
battle of Sl Quintin, iv. 254* 

Europe, a short view of the state oC, at the death of the 
Emperor Maximilian, it. 62, The contemporary 
monarchs of all, illustrious at the time of Charles V.^ 
102, 103« The method o( carrying on war In, 
how improved beyond the practice of earlier ages, 
226. 'the sentiments of, on Charles's treatment of 
the Pope, iii. L A review of the state of, during 
the reign of the Emperor Charles V., iv. 303. The 
remarkable change in, at this period, 304. How af- 
fected by the revolt of Luther against the Church of 
Rome, 320. 

Eutemif King of Algiers, engages Barbarossa in his 
service, and is murdered by him, ii. 90^ 91. 

Excommunication in the Romish Church, the original 
institution o^ and the use made of it, ii. 145. 

F 

EamesCf Alexander, his unanimous election to the Pa- 
pacy, iii. 70» See Paul IIL 

Cardinal, accompanies the troops sent by the 
Pope to the Emperor, against the army of the Pro- 
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testant League, ilu 345. Returns disgusted, ibm 
Leads the troops home again by the Pope's order, 
368. Contributes to the election of Cardinal di 
Monte to the Papacy, iv. 6. 

Famese Octavio, grandson of Pope Paul III., endeavours 
to surprise Parma, and enters into treaty with the 
Emperoc, iv. 3. Is confirmed in Parma by Julius, 
29. Procures an alliance with France, 31. Is at- 
tacked by the Imperialists, but successfully protected 
by the French, 32. Placentia restored to him by 
PhiUp II. of Spain, 257. 

•— — Peter Lewis, natural son of Pope Paul III., 
obtains of his father the Dutchies of Parma and 
Placentia, iii. 296. His character, 434. Is assassi- 
nated, 435. 

Ferdinand King of Aragon, how he acquired his king- 
doms, ii. 2. Invites his daughter Joanna, and her 
husband, Philip, Archduke ot Austria, to Spain, S, 
Becomes jealous of Philip, 4. Carries on his war 
with France vigorously, notwithstanding Philip's 
treaty with Lewis, 6. His Queen Isabella dies, and 
leaves him Regent of Castile, under restrictions, 7* 
Resigns the kingdom of Castile, and is acknow- 
ledged Regent by the Cortes, 8. His character, 
ib. His maxims of government odious to the Casti- 
lians, 9. Required by Philip to resign his regency, 
10. Joanna's letter ,of consent procured by him, 
intercepted by Philip, and herself confined, 11. Is 
deserted by the Castilian nobility, ib. Determines to 
exclude his daughter from the succession by mar- 
rying, 12. Marries Germaine de Foix, niece to 
Lewis XII. of France, 13. A treaty between him 
and Philip at Salamanca, by which the regency of 
Castile is jointly vested in them and Joanna, 14. 
Prevails on Henry VII. of England to detain Philip 
for three months, when driven on that coast, 15. 
The Castilians declare against him, zb. Resigns the 
regency of Castile by treaty, 16. Interview betwedi 
him and Philip, ib. Is absent at Naples when 
Philip died, 21. Returns and gains, with the te» 
gency of Castile, the good-will of the natives by bu 
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France^ the acquisition of that kingdom^ during the 
reign of the Emperor Charles v., iv. 310. The 
character of the people o^ 312* The good cense- 
quences of the civil wars in that kingdom to the rest 
of Europe, 314. 

Francis L, King of France, concludes a peace with 
Charles V*, and the conditions of the treaty^ ii. 49^ 
50. Sends a fruitless embassy to Charles for the re- 
stitution of Navarre to the young King, 60. Aspires 
to the Imperial crown at the death of Maximilian, 
64« Reasons by which he supported his pretensions, 
65. Remarks on the equipages of his ambassadors 
to the German States, 68. His pretensions adopted 
by the Venetians, 69. Loses the election, 77* 
Rise of the rivalship between him and Charles, 90* 
Courts the favour of Cardinal Wolsey. 97» Pro- 
miscf! Wolsey his interest for the Papacy, 99. Has 
an interview with Henry VIII. or England, 100. 
Wrestles with Henry and throws him, 101, Note^ 
His advantages over Charles at the commencement 
of hostilities between them, 168* Concludes an 
alliance with the Pope, 171* Invades and reduces 
Navarre, in the name of Henry D^ Albert, son of 
John, the former King, 175. The French driven 
out by the imprudence of L'E»parre their General^ 
who is taken prisoner by the Spaniards, 176, 177* 
Retakes Mouson from the Imperialists, 180. Invades 
the Low Countries, but loses the opportunities of 
succcHS by imprudence, ib. Rejects the demands of 
Charles at the Congress at Calais, 181. A league 
concluded between Charles and IJenry VIII. against 
him, 182. His imprudent appointment or the 
Marcchal de Foix to the government of Milan, 185. 
De Foix attacks Reggio, but is repulsed bv the go- 
vernor Guicciardini the historian, 186. 7 he Pone 
declares against him, ib. His embarrassments on tiie 
invasion of Milan, 187. Hi» mother seizes the 
money appointed for the payment of the Milanese 
troops, 188. Milan taken, and the French driven 
out, 1*J0. Levies a body of Swiss, IfM. Who insist 

u 
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on giving a precipitate battle to the Imperialists, 
whi^ is lost, 196. War declared against him by 
Henry VIIL, 197- His expedients to supply his 
trensuty, 198. The plan pursued by him to resist 
the incursions of the English, 200. Picardy mvaded 
by Henry, ih. The Venetians league with the Em- 
peror f^inst him, 248. To which Pope Adrian 
accedes, ib* His expeditious movement against the 
Milanese, 249. Disconcerted by the Duke of Bour- 
bon's conspiracy, ib. Taxes him with betraying his 
cause, which Bourbon denies, 254. Bourbon escapes 
to Italy, and Francis returns, ib* Appoints the Ad- 
miral Bonnlvet to command against the Milanese^ 
255. Pfcardy invaded by the Duke of Suffolk, who 
is driven back, 261. Repulses the invasion of Gui- 
enne and Burgundy by Charles, 2G2. His successfid 
close of the campaign, ib. His prudent care to dis- 
appoint the Imperialists in their invasion of Provence, 
282. Assembles an army, which causes the Ini(ie- 
rialists to retire from Marseilles, ib* Determines to 
invade the Miknese, 284. Appoints his mother Louise 
Regent during his absence, 285. Enters Milan, and 
takes possession of the city, 285, 28& Advised by 
Bonnivet to besiege Pavia, 288. His vigorous at- 
tacks on Pavia, ib. Concludes a treaty of neutrality 
with Pope Clement, 290. His imprudent invasion 
of Naples, 291. Resolves, by Bonnivet's advice, to 
attack Bourbon's army, advanced to the relief of 
Pavia, 294. Is routed at the battle of Pavia, ib. 
Is taken prisoner, 295. Is sent to the castle of 
Pizzitchitone under the custody of Don Ferdinand 
Alarcon, 297> 298. Refuses the propositions made 
f o him by Charles, 308. Is carried to Spain on his 
desire of a personal interview with Charles, 309. 
Is rigorously treated in Spain, 318. Falls dan- 
gerously ill, ib. Is visited by Charles, 319. Re- 
solves to resign his kingdom, 323. • Is delivered 
from this captivity by the treaty of Madrid, 325. 
His secret protestations against die validity of this 
treaty, 327. Marries the Queen of Portugal, ib. 
Recovers his liberty, and the Dauphin and the Duke 
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it, with his reason, 7^* Chooses Charles V. Em- 
peror, 77* His confirmation of the Germanic pri- 
vileges required and agreed to, 7^* City of, eno- 
braces the reformed religion, 27()« The college of 
Electors assembled there by Ferdinand, who is ac- 
knowledged Emperor of Germany, iv. 267* 

Frederic Duke of Saxony assembles with the other 
Electors at the Diet of Frankfort, to choose an Em- 
peror, ii. ^2, The Empire offered to him, 73. 
Rqects it, and votes for Charles V., TA. Refuses 
the presents of the Spanish ambassadors, 7^- This 
disinterested behaviour confirmed by the testimony 
of historians, ib. Note, Chooses Martin Luther phi- 
los(^hical professor at his University of Wittemburg, 
.10* Encourages Luther in his opposition to in- 
dulgences, 1 13. Protects him against Cajetan, 120. 
Causes Luther to be seized at his return from the 
Diet at Worms, and conceals him at Wartburg, 164. 
Dies, 341. 

Fregasoy the French ambassador to Venice, murdered by 
the Marquis del Guasto, the Imperial governor of the 
Milanese, iii* 236. 

R'onsper^i George, a German nobleman, some account 
of, he joins the army of Charles V., ii. 356. 



General of the Jesuits, an enquiry into his office and 
despotic authority, iii, 193. 

Geneva^ an account of its revolt against the Duke of 
Savoy, iii. 117* 

Genoa^ reduced bv Lautrec, the French General, iii. 7- 
The French endeavour to prejudice its trade in favour 
of Savona, 20. Is rescued from the French by An- 
drew Doria, 2i. The government of, settled by 
the disinterestedness of Doria, ib. The honour paid 
to Doria's memory, 26*. Is visited by the Emperor, 
37* A scheme formed to overturn the constitution 
of, by Fiesco, Count of Lavagna, 373. He a»» 
semblcs hie adherents, 37<>* Ttie conspirators 
sally forth from Lavagna's palace, 380. l^epxxiies 
Hcnt to know Lavagna's terms, 381. Lavagna 
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drowned, 382, The insurrection ruined by the im« 
prudence of his brother Jerome Fiesco, ib. The 
conspirators disperse, 383. Jerome reduced and put 
to death, 393. 

Germanada, an association in Valencia, so termed, on 
what occasion formed, ii. 289. Refiise to lay down^ 
their arms, ib. Their resentment levelled at the no- 
bility, who raise an army against them, 240. Defeat 
the nobles in several actions, 241. JBut are routed 
and dispersed bv them, ib. 

Germanyy state o^ at the death of the Emperor Maxi- 
milian, ii. 62^ 63. Charles V. of Spain, and Francis L 
of France, form pretensions to the Imperial crown, 
64. Their respective reasons offered in favour of 
their claims, 65, 66. Views and interests of the other 
European States in relation to the competitors, 68. 
Henry VIII. of England advances a claim, 69. 
But IS discouraged from prosecuting it, 70. How 
the Papacy was hkcly to be affected in the choice of 
an Emperor ib. Advice of Pope Leo X. to the 
German Princes, 71* Opening of the Diet at Frank- 
fort, T2. In whom the election of an Emperor is 
vested, ib. Views of the Electors 73. Tne Em- 
pire offered to Frederic of Saxony, ib. who re- 
jects it, and his reasons, ib. Charles V. chosen, 77- 
The capitulation of the Germanic privileges, con- 
firmed by him, TS. Charles sets out for, 87* Charles 
crowned at Aix-la-Chapelle^ 102. Commencement 
of the Reformation diere, by Martin Luther, 
104. Treatment of the bull of excommunication 
published against Luther, 198. The usurpations 
of the clergy there, during the disputes concerning 
investitures, 141. The clergy of, mostly foreigners, 
147* The benefices of, nominated by the Pope, 148. 
The expedient of the Emperors for restrainmg this 
power of the Pope, ineffectuxil, 149« The great 
progress of Luther's doctrines in, 269. Grievances 
of the peasants, 331. Insurrection in Suabia, 332, 
333. The memorial of their grievances, ib. The 
insurrection quelled, 334. Another insurrection in 
Thuringiay ib. How the House of Austria became so* 

BB 3 
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Gurk, Cardinal de, why he favoured the election of 
Charles V* to the Imperial crown, ii. T6. S\m% 
the capitulation of the Germanic body on behalf of 
CharlcK, 7^* 

Gusmarif Chancellor to the Emperor Ferdinand,, k «ent 
to Po))e Paul IV. Ui notify the election, who refuses 

' to see him, iy. 2GS, 



II 

Hamburgh, city of, embraces the reformed religion, 

ii. 2f)9. 
Haro^ the Conde de, appointed to command the army 
of the Cavtilian nol)le& against the Holy Junta, ii. 225« 
Attacks Tordesillas, and gets possession of Queen 
Joanna, ib. Routs the army of the Junta, and takes 
Padilla prisoner, who is executed, 233. 
Hascen Aga, Deputy-Governor of Algiers, his piracies 
against the Christian states, iii. 222. Is besiefi;ed in 
^giers by the Emperor Charles V., 225. Makes a 
successful sally, 227* ^^he Kmperor forced by bad 
weather to return back again, 230. 
Hayradin, a potter's son oi Lesbos, commences pirate^ 

iii. 91. See Barbarossa. 
Heathens, ancient, why the principles of mutual tolera- 
tion were generally admitted among them, iv. 183. 
Heldo, Vice-Chancellor to Charles V., attends the 
Pope's nuncio to Smalkalde, iii. 162. Forms a Ca- 
tholic league in opposition to the Protestant one, lf>5. 
Henry II. King of France, his motives for declining an 
alliance with IV)pe Paul III. against the Emperor, 
iii. 438. Procures for Scotland a peace with Eng- 
land, iv. 31. The young Queen Mary contracted 
to the Dauphin, and sent to France for education, 
ib. Enters into an alliance with Octavio Famese 
Duke of Parma, ih. Protests against the Council 
of Trent, 33. Makes alliance with Maurice Elec- 
tor of Saxony, 54. Seconds the operations of Mau- 
rice, 65. His army marches and seizes Metz, 68. 
Attempts to surprise Strasburgh, 77* Is strongly 
solicited to spare it, 7^. lieturns, 7^* The E&- 
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peror prepares for war against him, lOl. Instigates 
the Turks to invade Naples, 115. Terouanne token 
and demolished by Charles, 125* Hesdin taken, ib. 
Leads an army into the Low-Countries against 
Charles, 126. Endeavours to obstruct the marriage 
of Mary of Enffland with Philip of Spain, 148. 
The progress of bis arms against the Emperor, 150. 
Engages Charles, 152. Retires, ib. Cosmo di. 
Medici, Duke of Florence, makes war against him, 
155* Appoints Peter Strozzi commander of his 
army in Italy, 156. Strozzi defeated, 159. Siena 
taken, 161. Pope Paul IV. makes overtures to an 
alliance with him against the Emperor, 196. Mont- 
morency's arguments against this alliance, 197« Is 
persuaded by the Guises to accept it, 198. Sends 
the Cardinal of Lorrain with powers to conclude it, 
ib, Tlie Pope signs the treaty, 201. A truce for 
five years concluded with the Emperor, 216. Is 
exhorted by Cardinal CarafFa to break the truce, 
220. Is absolved from his oath, and concludes a 
new treaty with the Pope^ 223. Sends the Duke of 
Ghiise into Italy, 230* The Constable Montmorency 
defeated and taken prisoner at St. Quintin, 248. 
Henry prepares for the defence of Paris, 250. St. 
Quintin taken by assault, 252« Collects his troops, 
and negotiates for assistance^ 253. His kind reception 
of the Duke of Guise, 261. Calais taken by Guise^ 
2iiG, Empowers Montmorency to negotiate a peace 
with Philip, 279. Honours him highly on his 
return to Franco, 280. Writes to Queen Elizabeth 
with proposals of marriage, 291. How he &iled 
in his suit, 293. His daughter married to Philip, 
and bis sister to the Duke of Savoy, 298. Terms 
of the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 299. The mar- 
riage of his sister and daughter celebrated with great 
pomp, 301. His death, 302. 
Henry VII. of England, detains the Archduke Philip 
and his Dutchess when driven on his coast, three 
months, at the instigation of Ferdinand, ii« 15. 
Henry VIII. of England, sends an ambassador to G^r^ 
many to prc^se liis claims to the Imperial crowut 
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ii. 6*9. Is discouraged from his pretensions, anc} 
takes no part with the other competitors, 70. Ui^ 
persoMal character and political influence in Europe^ 
94. Entirely guided by Cardinal Wolsey, 95. Re- 
ceives a visit from the Emperor Charles V., 99. 
Goes over to France to visit Francis, 100. Wrestles 
vnth Francis, and is thrown by him, 101. Note. Has 
another interview with Charles at Gravelines, /& 
Charles offers to submit his differences with Francis 
to his arbitration, ib. Publishes a treatise on the 
Seven Sacraments, against Martin Luther, 166. 
Obtams of the Pope the title of Defender of the Faith^ 
167* Takes part with Charles against Francis, 
169. Sends Wolsey to negotiate an accommodation 
between the Emperor and Francis, 180. Concludes 
a league with Charles against Francis, 182. His 
avowed reasons for this treaty, ih. His private mo- 
tives, 18S. Declares war against Francis, 197* Is 
visited by Charles, 198. Makes descents upon the 
coast of France, 199. Advances witk an army into 
Picardy, ih. Obliged to retire by the Duke de 
Vendome, 200. Enters into a treaty with the Em- 

Eror and Charles Duke of Bourbon, 252, 253. 
ow he raised supplies for his wars beyond the grants 
of his Parliament, 261. Sends the Duke of Suffolk 
to invade Picardy, who penetrates almost to Paris, 
but is driven back, i& Engages to assist Charles in 
an invasion of Provence, 280. Causes of his not 
supporting the Imperialists, 282, 283. Effects of 
the battle of Pavia, and captivity of Francis, on him, 
301. Particulars of his embassy to Charles, 303. 
Concludes a defensive alliance with France, 310. 
Is declared Protector of the league of Cognac against 
the Emperor, 34 7 • His motives for assisting the 
Pope against the Emperor, iii. 2. Enters into a 
league with Francis, and renounces the English 
claim to the crown of France, 4. Declares war 
against the Emperor, 13. Conclodes a truce with 
the Governess of the Low-Countries, 19. Projects 
his divorce from Catharine of Aragon, 34. Motivc^s 
which withheld the Pope from granting it, 35. Ac- 
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quiesces in the peace of Cambray, 36. Sends a sup- 
ply of money to the Protestant league in Germany, 
55. Procures his marriage to be annulled by Cran- 
mer, Archbishop of Canterbury, 68. The divorce 
reversed by the Pope under penaltv of exoommuni* 
cation, 69. Renounces the Papal supremacv, 70. 
Refuses to acknowledge any council called oy the 
Pope, 88. Opposes James V. of Scotland mar- 
iTing Mary^ of Chiise, 159. His disgusts with 
Francis, and intercourse with the Emperor, 160. 
Concludes a league with C3iarles, 245. Makes war 
witli Scotland, 246. Particulars of his treaty with 
Charles, ib. Invades France, and invests Bou- 
logne, 274. Refiises the Emperor's plan of oper- 
ations, 279. Is deserted bv the Emperor, 284. 
Takes Boulogne, ib. His haughty proposals to 
Francis, ib. Peace of Campe^ 334. Is succeeded 
by his son Edward VI., 390. A review of his po- 
licy, iv. 315. 

Hertford^ Earl of, plunders and bums Edinburgh, 
vi. 274. Joins Henry after, in his invasion of 
France, ib. 

Hesse, the Landgrave of, procures the restoration of 
his kinsman, Ulric Duke of Wurtemberg, iii. 85. 
His views compared with those of the Elector of 
Saxony, 305. The Emperor's deceitful professions 
to him, 315. Quiets the apprehensions of the Pro- 
testant league with regard to the Emperor, tb. Is 
appcnnted joint commander of the armyofthe league 
with the Elector of Saxony, 343. Their charac- 
ters compared, ib. Urges an attack of the Empe- 
ror, but IS opposed by the Elector, 348. His letter 
to Maurice Duke of Saxony, 357. The army of 
the league disperse, 361. Is reduced to accept harsh 
terms from Charles, 416. His humiliating reception 
by the Emperor, 419. Is detained in confinement, 
428. His offers of submission slighted by the Em- 
peror, 452. Is carried by the Bimperor with him 
into the Netherlands, 456. Renews his endeavours 
for liberty,' iv. 22. Charles releases arbitrarily the 
Elector of Brandenburgh, and Maurice, from their 
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cDgagemenU to hinif 23. Obtains bif liberty by the 
treaty of Pasftau, l>h Is arrested by the Queea of 
Hungary, but freed by the Emperor, 9H, The efEectA 
of his confinement on him, 99. 

HeuleruSf his account of Lewis XIL shewn to contra- 
dict the relations given by Bellay and other French 
historians of the education of Charles V«, iL27« Nole* 

Holy Junta. See Junta. 

Hdy League^ against the Emperor Charles V«, formed 
at Cognac, under the protection of Henry VIII. oi 
Englwd, iL 345, 346. 

HoruCf a potter's wn of Lesbos, commences pirate, with 
his brother Hayradin, iiL 9L See Darbaro$$a, 

Hungary^ U invaded by Solymaii the Magnificent, and 
its King, Lewis IL, killed, iL 373* His succesiies, 
and the number of prisoners carried away, ib. Tlie 
Archduke Ferdinand elected King o^ togetlier with 
Bohemia, 374* John iZapol Scsepius wrests it from 
Ferdinand, iiL 215. Stephen succeeds on the death 
of his fiuher John, 2 1 6*. Is treacherously seized by 
Solyman, 219. See Isabella and Martinuzzi, 



Jama V. of Scotland levies troops to assist Francis in 
Provence, but his intention frustrated, iii* 158. His 
negotiations iox marriage with Francis's daughter, 
159* Marries Mary of Guise, /^. Dies, and kavea 
Mary his in&nt daughter to succeed him, 246. 
See Mary. 

Jesuits J the order oi^ by whom founded, ii. 176. 
Character of tliat order, iL Cliaracter of Ignatio 
Loyola their founder, iiL 190* The order con- 
firmed by the Pope, ib. An examination into the 
constitution of the order, 191. Office and power of 
their General, 193* The rapid progress of the or- 
der, 197* Engage in trade, and establish an empire 
in South America, 199. Bad tendency of the order, 
201. Are responsible for most of the |)erniciou8 
effiacts of Popery since their institution, 202. Ad- 
vantages reodting from their institution^ ib. Civilise 
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the natives of Paraguay, 203. Their precautions 
for the independency <n their empire there, 205. 
How the particulars of their government and insti- 
tution came to be disclosed, 208* Summary of their 
character, 209. 

Indulgences^ in the Romish church, the doctrine o^ 
explained, ii. 105. By whom first invented, 106. 
Martin Luther preaches a^inst them. 111. Writes 
against them to Albert Elector of Mentz, ib. A 
bull issued in favour of^ 123. The sale of^ opposed 
in Switzerland by Zuinglius, 125. 

InfantedOf Duke of, his haughty resentment of a casual 
blow on his horse, iii. \^^. Is protected by the Con«- 
stable of Castile, ib. 

Innocent^ a young domestic of Cardinal di Monte, ob- 
tains his Cardinal's hat on his election to the Pa- 
pacy, iv. 7* 

Interim^ a system of theology so called, prepared by 
order of the Emperor Charles V. for the use of Ger- 
mahy, iii. 445. Is disapproved o^ both by Pro- 
testants and Papists, 447* 

Investitures^ usurpations of the Romish clergy in Oer- 
manyv during the disputes between the Emperors 
and Fopes, concerning, ii. 141. 

Joanna^ daughter of Ferdinand, and mother of Charles 
v., visits Spain with her husband Philip Archduke of 
Austria, ii. 3. Is sli^ted by her husband, 4. Her 
character, ib. Is abruptly left in Spain by her hus- 
band, 5. Sinks into melancholy on the occasion, 
and is delivered of her second son Ferdinand, ib. Her 
letter of consent to her father's regency of Castile 
intercepted, and herself confined, 11. Made joint 
Regent of Castile with Ferdinand and Philip, by the 
treaty of Salamanca, 14. Sets out for Spain with 
Philip, are driven on the coast of England, and d^ 
tainea three months by Henry VIL, 15. Acknow- 
ledged Queen by the Cortes, 17. Her tenderness to 
her husband in his sickness, and extraordinary at- 
tadiment to his body when dead, 18. Is incapable 
of govertiment, 19. Her son Charles assumes the 
crown^ 36. The Cortes acknowledge her son 
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La Chmi^ a Flcmitth gentleman, asaoclated by Charlea V, 
. with Cardinal Ximcnos in the regency of Castilcy 
ii. 44n 

Landreryy nivgo of, by the Emperor Charles V«, iii. 25 1 • 
If abandoned by him, 252. 

Lmmojf mortffageH the revenues of Naples to anpply 
the exigencies of the Kniporor, ii. 287* Francis sur- 
renders himself prisoner to him at the battle of Pnvia, 
290. His cautions disposal of him, 2f>7. Delivers 
him up in ])ursunnce of the treaty of Madrid, and 
receives the Duke of Orleans and the I)auphin, as 
hostages in exchange, H80. Is sent ambassador to 
Francis to recjuiro his fulfilment of the treaty of, H4H. 
Concludes a treaty with the Pope, .ir>2. Marches to 
)oin the Imperialists at Home, where the troops refUse 
to obey htm, iii. 5. 

LanuxOi Don John do, made Viceroy of Aragon, on the 
departure of Charles V. for Germany, ii. H6. Com- 
poses the disturbances there, 242.* 

Lavagnaf John Lewis Fiesco, Count of, his c^lmrnctc^r, 
iii. .H72. MeditiitCH subverting the government of 
Genoa, 873. His preparations, 87 4. His artful 
method of nssombling his adherents, 87<>. His ex- 
hortation to them, 877* His interview with his wife, 
HJH. Sullies forth, 8H(). Andrew Doria oscapt^K, 
88 1. Deputies Hont to know his terms, ib. Ih 
drowned, HH'2. His brother's vanity ruins their de- 
sign, //>. Hiv Fft'sco* 

/^////vr, Odct do Foix, Marcclmi do, the French CJo- 
veruor of Milan, his eharacter, ii. tHf*. Alienntes 
the uHoetioii oi* tlu^ Milanese from the French, tb. 
Invents Reggio, but is repulsed by (hiiceiardini the 
In'storian, then CU)venu>r, 186*. Is examununicated 
by the I\)po, ib. 'i'he money for paying his 
troops Hei'/ecl by Louise of Siivoy, 188. Jj* left by 
his Swiss troops, 181). Is driven out of the Mila- 
nese territories, 1 1) I. A new body of Swiss under 
him insist on giving battle to the Imperiulists, who 
defeat tu'm, li>5. The Swiss leave him, ib. 

14 
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Retires into France with the residue of his troops^ 
196. Delivers up the Dauphin and Duke of Orleans, 
in exchange for Francis I., as hostages for the per- 
formance of the treaty of Madrid, 329. Is appointed 
Generalissimo of the league against the Emperor, iii. 
6. His successes in Italy, 7* Motives which with- 
held him from subduing the Milanese, 8* Obliges 
the Prince of Orange to retire to Naples, 16. Block- 
ades Naples, 17* His army wasted, and himself 
kiUed by the pestilence^ 23. 

Learning, the revival of, favourable to the reformation 
of religion, ii* 154. 

LeipsiCf a public disputation held there by Martin Lu- 
ther and Eckius, on the validity of the Papal autho- 
rity, ii. 125. 

Jjeo X. Pope of Rome, his eharacter, if. 70. His 
apprehensions on the election of an Emperor of 
Germany, at the death of Maximilian, 71* His 
counsel to the German Princes, ib. Grrants Charles 
V. a tenth of all ecclesiastical benefices in Gistile, 
SO. Lays Castile under an interdict, but takes it 
oiF at the instance of Charles, 81. His conduc on 
the prospect of war between Charles and Francis, 
92. Situation of the papacy, at his accession, and 
his views of policy, 105. His inattention to Mar- 
tin Luther's controversy with the Dominicans con- 
cerning indulgences, 116. Is instigated against 
him, and summons him to Rome, ib. Desires the 
Elector of Saxony not to protect him, ib. Is pre- 
vailed on to permit Luther's doctrines to be exa- 
mined in Germany, 117« Cardinal Cajetan ap- 
pointed to try him, ib. Issues a bull in favour of 
indulgences, 123. A suspension of proceedings 
against Luther, and why, 124. Publishes' a bull of 
excommunication against him, 127* The political 
views of his conduct between Charles, and Francis, 
170. Concludes a treaty with Francis, 171« Con- 
cludes a treaty also with Charles, 172. The con- 
ditions of the treaty with Charles, 173. Its conse- 
quences to Italy, 184» Is disappointed in a scheme 
formed by Moroni, Chancellor of Milan, for attack^ 
VOL. jr. c c 
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ing that dotbhy, 166. Exoommunicfttes Marechal de 
Foix for hb attack of Reggio, and declares against 
France^ 186* TiJces a b^ of Swiss into pay^ ib. 
llie French driven out of the Milanese, 191» He 
dtes» ib. The spirit of the confederacy broken by 
bis death, ib. 

}arrey Foix de, commands the French troops in 

Navarre, for Henry d' Albert, iL 174. Reduces that 

kingdom, ib» His imprudent progress into Castile^ 

\J6. Is taken prisoner by the Spaniards, and the 

. iVench driven out of Navarre^ 177* 

Leonard^ Father, forms a scheme of betraying Metz to 
the Imperialists, iv. 167- Introduced soldiers clad 
like friars, 168. Is detected, 170. Is murdered by 
his monks, 171* 

Levesque, Don, his account of the motives which in- 
duced the Emperor Charles V. to resign his heredi- 
tary dominions, iv. 205. Noie. 

Lewis IL King of Hungary and Bohemia, his dharac- 
teri ii« 37d. Is invaded and killed by Solyman the 
Magni6cent, ib. 

' XII. Kin^ of France, receives homage of the 
Archduke Philip, for the earldom of Flimoers, ii* 3 • 
Concludes a treaty with him, while at war vtrith 
Ferdinand of Aragon, 6. Bestows hie niece Ger- 
main de Foix, on Ferdinand, and concludes a peace 
with him, 13. Loses the confidence of Philip on 
that occasion, 27* Note. Bestows his eldest daughter 
already betrothed to Charles V. on the Count of An- 
goulSme, ib, 

Tjeyva, Antonio de, defends Pavia for the Emperor 
against Francis, ii. 288. His vigorous defence, 289. 
Sallies out at the battle of Pavia, and contributes 
to the defeat of Francis, 295. Is left (lovernor of 
Milan by the Duke of Bourbon, 859. Defeata the 
fiarces there, iii. 26. Is appointed Generah'ssimo of 
(he Italian league, 63. Directs the operations of the 
invasion of France, under the Emperor, 129. Dies, 
IS8. 

Literature^ its obligations to th# order of Jesuits, iii« 
202. 
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Jjorefizo di Medici. See Medici. 

Louise of Savoy, mother of Francis I. of France^ her 
character, ii. I879 188. Her motives for seizing 
the money appointed for payment of Marechal Lau- 
trec's troops, 188. Cause of her aversion to the 
House of Bourbon, 250. Her advances toward a 
marriage with Charles Duke of Bourbon, rejected by 
him, 251, 252* Determines to ruin him, 252* In- 
stigates a law-suit against him' for his estates, ib. Goes 
to dissuade Francis from his ^tended invasidn of the 
Milanese, who will not wait for her, 284* Is ap- 
pointed Regent during his absence, 285. Her pru- 
dent conduct on the defeat of Pavia, and captivity of 
ber son Francis, 300. Concludes a defensive alliance 
with Henry VIII., 310. Ratifies the treaty of Ma- 
drid for the recovery of her son's liberty, 328. Un- 
dertakes, with Margaret of Savoy, to accommodate 
the differences between the Emperor and Francis, iii. 
28. Articles of the Peace of Cambray, 30. 

Lovola^ Ignatio, commands the castle of Pampeluna in 
Navarre, and is wounded in its defence, ii. 175. His 
enthusiastic turn of mind, 176. The founder of the 
society of Jesuits, ib. Prevails on the Pope to establish 
the order, vi. 190. An examination into the consti- 
tution of the order, 191. Office and power of the 
General, 193. 'Hie rapid progress of the order, 197- 
See Jesuits. 

Lorrain, Cardinal of, persuades Henry II, of France 
to accept the offered alliance with Pope Paul IV., 
and is sent to Rome to negotiate it, iv. 199. His im- 
prudent behaviour towards the Dutchess of Valenti- 
nois, 278. 

LunerAurgi Duke of, avows the opinions of Luther, 
ii. 270. 

Luther^ Martin, the happy consequences of the opi- 
nions propagated by him, ii. 104. Attacks indul- 
gences, 109. His birth and education, ib. Chosen 
philosophical professor at the universitfr of Wit- 
temberg, 110. Inveighs against the publishers of 
indulgences. 111. Writes to Albert Elector of 
Ments against them, ib. Composes theses against . 

cc 2 
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indulgences^ 112. Ik supported by the AumiAtinionfy 
and cncouragcnl by Frederic Elector of Saxony^ 
115. If fummoned to Rome by Pope Leo, 110» 
ObtaiuK of the Pope leave to Iiuve hU doctrines ex- 
amined in (lermany, 1 17* Appearii before Cardinal 
Cajetan at Augtiburg, 1 \H, Ijig reitolute reply to the 
peremptory order of Cajetan, to retract iiiM prin- 
cipleHy 11!>. WiihdrawM from Augsburg, ana ap- 
peals from the Pope ill informed, to the Pope when 
uetter informed, concerning him, 1 20. Appeals to 
a general council, 122. Tlie Death of Maximilian^ 
how of Hcrvice to him, 1 23. QueBtioni the Papal 
authority in a public disputation, 125. I lis opi- 
nions condemned by the utuversities of Cologne and 
Louvain, 126*. A bull of excommunication pub- 
lished aju;ainst him, 127* Pronounces the Pope to 
' be Antichrist, and burns the bull, 128. Reflec- 

tions on the conduct of the Court of Home toward 
him, 180. Reflections on his conduct, 132. Causes 
which contributed to favour his opposition to 
the Church of Home, 134. Particularly the art of 
printing, ir>3. And the revival of learning, 154* 
lie is summoned to appear at the Diet of Worms, 
1()2. A safe-conduct granted him thither, ib, Hia 
roct'ption there, HJ3. Kefuses to retract his opinionM, 
if), DqmrtM, \G4. An edict publinhed against him, 
i/), lie is seized and concealed at Warlburg, a6. 
ProgrcHN of hin doctrines, Uifi. The university of 
PariH publishes a decree against hiiti, 1 (IG. Wrote 
s against by Henry Vill. of England, ih. Answers 

/ both, H>7' WithdrawH from niH ntroat to check 

the inconMiderate zeal of Carlostadins, 2f>7» i^^>H* 
Undertakes a translation of die Hible, 2(iH. Hi* 
doctrines avowed by Hoveral of the (icrnmn Princes, 
2f)f). IliH moderate and prudent conduct, 340^ 
Marries C'atlmrinc A Hora, a jmn, i/k The great 
progrcHH of his doctrines among the Germanic 
States, iii. ^2. Kncourages the rrotestants dispi- 
rited by the ICnipt^ror's decree against him, 50. Hia 
concern at the practicr»H of the Anabaptists at Mun- 
bter, 81. Is invited to Xx*ipsic, by Henry Duke 
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of Saxony, 167. His opinion of Cropper's treatise 
to unite the Protestants and Catholics, 212. Dies, 
309. Summary of his character, 310. Extract from 
his last will, 304. Note. See Protestants. A view of 
the extraordinary effects of his revolt from the Church 
of Rome^ on that Court, and on Europe in general, 
iv. 320. 
JLuxemburg, invaded by Robert de la Mark, Lord of 
Bouillon, ii. 178. Invaded and overrun by the 
Duke of Orleans, iii. 240. Is again invaded by 
Francis, 250. 



M 

Madrid^ treaty of, between the Emperor Charles V. 
and his prisoner Francis I., King of France, ii. 324, 
325* Sentiments of the public with regard to this 
treaty, 326. 

Magdeburg^ the city of, refuses to admit the Interim 
enforced by Charles V., and prepares for defence, 
iv. 18. Maurice Elector of Saxony appointed to re- 
duce it, 19. Is put under the ban of the empire, 
36. The territories of, invaded by George of Meck- 
lenburg, ib. The inhabitants defeated in a sally, 37- 
Maurice of Saxony arrives and besieges the city, 38. 
Surrenders, 39* The Senate elects Maurice their 
Burgrave, 40. 

Mahmedj King of Tunis, history of his sons, iii. 94. 

Majorca, an insurrection there, ii. 242. Which is 
quelled with difficulty, ib. The moderation of 
Charles towards the insurgents on his arrival in 
Spain, 243. 

Mcyesty, the appellation of, assumed by Charles V. on 
his election to the Imperial crdwn, and taken by tdl 
the Qther monarchs of Europe, ii. ^^. 

MalineSi Council of, an account o^ iii. 176. 

Malta, the island o^ granted by the Emperor Charles V. 
to the Kjiights of St. John, expelled from Rhodes by 
the Turks, ii. 202. 

Mamabikesy extirpated by Sultan Selim IL9 ii. 65. 

cc 3 
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MamalukeBf a &cUon in Oeneyftf to UmmAf mam nc* 
count of| 11 h |]8« 

Manuilf Don John^ Ferdin«ncl^s umbflMiulor «t tlie 
Imperiftl courts p«]r§ hi^ eonri to the Archduke 
Philip on Queen I«abellft'» cl€«tfa| ii« 1 0« Intercepts 
Jotmnft'i letter of consent to Ferdinflnd's regMcy cpf 
Cfl§tile^ IL Negotiated « tre«tv between Ferdiimnd 
and Philip! H< Declarei for Maidniilian's tegaaey 
on Philips deathi 20* It made Imperial ambaMtid^rr 
at Rome^ and concltMlet an alliance between Chmrie^ 
V* and Leo X«9 172, The conditions of the irem)lf, 
I73« Procures Adrian of Utrecht to be elected 
Pope, 192. 

Marceltui IL^ Pope, his character, if« 188* UUmf 
181^« 

MarriatWf battle of, between Peter 8tross2&i and llie 
Marqtiit de Marignano, it« l£r8« 

Matgarei of Austria, and Dowager of Sairoy, aunt to 
Charles V«, undertakes witn Louise, mother fa/i 
Francis L of France, to accommodate the diflerenees 
between those two monitfchs, lii« i%* Articles of the 
peace of Cambray, dO« 

Marigrutnoi Marquis o( ^Tpotnted Commander of the 
Florentine army, acting ugainst the French, iv« 15^« 
Defeats the French army under Peter 5trozfi^i, 159. 
Lays Fiiege to Hieiia, ib. Converts the siege into a 
blockade, IGK 8iena surrenders, i&. Reduces Porto 
Ercole, \M, I lis troops ordered into Piedmont by 
the Emperor, ih, 

Markf Robert de la, Lord of. BouiUon, declares war 
ngainst the Kmperor Charles V«, ii« 177« Ravages 
Luxemburg with French troops, 1 78« Is commaii4^d 
to disband nis troops Iry Francis, ib* His territciries 
reduced by the Emperor, 179. 

Marseilles besieged t^ the Imperialists, ii« 281. Rea- 
cued by Francis, 282* Interview and treaty there 
between the Pope and Francis, iii. 67* 

MuriinuiKzif Bishcm of Waradin, is appointed guardiim 
to Stephen King of Hungary, iii^ 216* His 
character, 21 7« Solicits the assistance of Sultan 
Holymai) against Ferdlnandi 218i Solyman teum 
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the kingdom, 219. Is appointed to the government 
of Transylvania, and the educaticm of the young 
King, jointly with the Queen, iv. 46, N^otiatet 
with Ferdinand, 47* Prevails with the Queen to 
resign Transylvania, to Ferdinand, 48. Is appointed 
governor of Transylvania, and made a Cardinal, 49. 
Is assassinated by Ferdinand's order, 51. 

Martyr^ Peter, his authority cited in proof of the ex- 
tortions of the Flemish ministers of Charles V., 
ii. 58. 

Mary of Burgundy, contracted to Lewis XII. of 
France, but married to the Emperor Maximilian, 
11.2. 

Maty of England, her accession, iv. 139. Receives 
ppoposals from the Emperor Charles V. of marrying 
his son Philip, 140. The English averse to this 
union, ib. The House of Commons remcxistrates 
against the match, 141. The articles of marriage 
142. The marriage ratified by parliament, and 
completed, 1454 Re-establishes the Romish reli- 
gion, 146. Persecutes the Reformers, ib. Invites 
Charles to England on his resignation and passage to 
Spain, which he declines, 232. Is engaged by^ii- 
lip to assist him in his war against France, 243. Le- 
vies money by her prerogative to carry on the war, ib. 
Her neglect in the security of Calais, 264. Calais 
invested and taken by the Duke of Guise, 265. Dies, 
290. 

Mary, daughter of James V. of Scotland, succeeds to 
the crown an Infant, iiL 245 Is contracted to the 
Dauphin of France^ 440. Is educated at the Court 
of fVance, iv. 31. 271* The marriage completed, ib. 
Assumes the title and arms of England on the death 
of Mary, 293. 

Maithias, John, a baker, becomes a leader of the Ana- 
baptists at Munster, iii« 14. Seizes the dty, and 
establishes a new form of government there, 75. 
Repulses the Bishop of Munster, 7S. Is killed, ib. 
See Bocccld and Anabaptists. 

Maurice Duke of Saxony, his motives for not acceding 
to the Protestant league of SmaUudde, iii. 255.^ 

c c 4 
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Marches to the utiftance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 
256. Hit di£ference with his cousin the Elector, 257. 
His conduct at the Diet of Worms, 292. Joins the 
Emperor against the Protestants, 387* His motives, 

353. His insidious conduct towards the Elector, 

354. Seizes the Electorate of Saxony, 358. Ssxony 
recovered by the Elector, 366. His ineffectfUal en- 
deavours to reduce Wittemberg for the Emperor, 
406. Obtains possession of the electorate, 414. Is 
formally invested at the Diet of Augsburg, 447* Be- 
comes dissatisfied with the Emperor, iv. 10» His 
motives to discontent explained, 11. His address 
and caution in his conduct, 13. Enforces the /n- 
terim in his territories, 14. Makes, neverthelessy 

Professions of his attachment to the Reformation, 15. 
Jndertakes to reduce Magdeburg to submit to the 
Interim^ 16. Protests affamsc the Council of Trent, 
17* Is commissioned oy the Emperor to reduce 
Magdeburg, 19. Jouis George of Mecklenburg 
before Magdeburg, 36. The ci^ capitulates, 39. 
Begins to intrigue with Count Manmldt, ib. It 
elected Burgrave of Magdeburg, 40. Dismisses his 
troopsi 42. His address in amusing the Emperor, 
43. Makes an alliance with Henry IL of France, 
to make war on the Emperor, 53. Makes a formal 
reqiii»ition of the Landgrave's liberty, 56. Joins 
his troops, and publislies a manifesto^ 63. Takes 
pobscssion of Augsburg and other cities, 66. An 
meiiectual negotiation with Charles, 67* Defimts 
a body of the Emperor's troops, 70. Takes the 
castle of Ehrenburg, ib. Is retarded by a mutiny in 
his troops, 71* Enters Inspruck, and narrowly 
misses taking Charles, T2. A negotiation between 
him and Ferdinand, 82. Besieges Frankfort on the 
Main, 89. His inducements to an accommodatioBt 
91. Signs a treatv with the Emperor at PassaUf ib. 
Reflections on his conduct m this war, 92.' 
Marches into Hungary to oppose the Turks, 97* 
Is placed at the head of the lewue against Albert of 
Brandenburg, 119. Defeats Albert, but is killed 
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in the battle, 120. His character, 121* Is suc- 
ceeded by his brother Augustus, 123. 

Maximilian^ Emperor of Grermany, claims the regency 
of Castile on his son Philip's death, ii. 19. Is sup- 
ported in his claim by Don John Manuel, 20. Loses 
it, 22. Obtains the government of the Low-Coun- 
tries by the death of jPhilip, 2S. Appoints William 
de Croy, Lord of Chievres, to superintend the edu- 
cation of his grandson Charles, 27* Concludes a 
peace with France and Venice, 50. Dies, 62. State 
of Europe at this period, ib. His endeavours to se- 
cure the Imperial crown to his grandson Charles, 
63. How obstructed, ib. 

Mecklenburg^ Geoiq^e of, invades the territories of Mag- 
deburg for the Emperor, iv. 36. Defeats the Mag- 
deburgers, who sdly out on him, 37* Is joined by 
Maurice of Saxony, who assumes the supreme com- 
mand, ib. 

Medidno^ John James. See Marignano. 

Medici, AlexandeF, restored to the dominions of Flo- 
rence by the Emperor Charles, iii. 41. Is assassi- 
nated, 154. 

Medici, Cardinal de, elected Pope^ and assumes the 
tirie of Clement VIL, ii. 258. See Clement VIL 

Medici, Catharine di, is married to the Duke of Orleans, 
ili. 67* Is conjectured by the Emperor Charles V. 
to have poisoned the Dauphin, 142. 

Medici, Cosmo di, made Duke of Florence, iii. 156. 
Is supported by the Emperor, and defeats the parti- 
sans of LorenzO) 157* Asserts his independency 
against the Emperor, iv. 112. 0£fers to reduce 
Siena for the Emperor, 154. Enters into a war with 
France^ 155. See Marignano. His address in pro- 
curing the investiture of Siena from Philip XL of 
Spain, 258. It is granted to him, 260. 

Medici, Lorenzo de, assassinates his kinsman Alexander, 
iii. 155. Flies, f5. Attempts to oppose Cosmo, but 
is defeated, 156. 

Medina del Campo^ the inhabitants of, refiise to let 
Fonseca take the military stores there for the si^e 
of the insurgents in Segovia* iL 207* The town 
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almost burnt by Fonseca^ 208. The inhabitants re- 
pulse him 9 ib. Surrenders after the battle of Villalar, 
and dissolution of the Holy Junta, 235. 

MeUmcthoriy imbibes the opinions of Martin Lutlier, 
ii. 130. Is employed to draw up a confession of 
faith by the Protestant Princes at the Diet of Augs- 
burghy iii. 48. Is dejected by the Emperor's decree 
against the Protestants, but comforted by Luther, 
51. Is invited to Paris by Francis, 111. His 
conference with Eckius, 210. Is prevailed on to 
favour the Interim enforced by the Emperor, Iv. 
14. 

MditOf Conde de, made Viceroy of Valencia on the 
d^arture of Charles V. for Germany, ii. 86. Ap-^ 
pointed to command the troops of the nobles agaii;ist 
the Oermanada, 241. Defeated, by them in several 
actions, ib. Destroys the association, ib. 

MentZf Archbishop of, artfully declares before the 
Emperor, the Diet of Augsburg's acceptance of the 
Interim^ without being authorised by it, iii. 445. 

Mervitte, a Milanese gentleman, employed as envoy 
from Francis I. to francis Sforza, Duke of Milan, 
his fate, iii. 109. 

M^Zf seized by Montmorency the French General, iv. 
68. The Duke of Guise made governor of, 103. Is 
besieged by the Emperor, 105. The Emperor desists, 
and retires in a distressed condition, 109. A scheme 
fonned by Father Leonard to betray the city to the 
Imperialists, 167« The conspiracy detected by the 
Governor, 169. Leonard murdered by his Monks, 
and his associates executed, 17 L 

MeziereSf in France^ besieged by the Imperialists, ii. 1 79* 
Gallant defence of, by the Chevalier Bayard, 180, 
The si^e raised, ib. 

MilaUf Marechal de Foix, appointed to be the French 
governor of, ii. 185. His character, id. The 
Milanese alienated from the French by his oppres* 
sions, ib. Invaded by the ecclesiastical troops under 
Prosper Colonna, 187. The French driven out, 
1 89. Oppressed bv the Imperial troops, 248. In- 
\(aded by the French, 256. Who are driven out by 
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Colonna, 25 7* The Imperial troops there mutiny 
for pay, but are appeased by Morone, 264. Aban- 
doned by the French, ib. Overrun again by Francis, 
who seizes the city, 286. The French retire on the 
news of the battle of Pavia, 29?. The investiture 
of, granted to Sforza, 311. Tidcen from him and 
granted to the Duke of Bourbon, 321. Disorders 
committed by the Imperial troops there, 345. Op- 
pressive measures of Bourbon to supply his mutinous 
troops, 357* The French forces there aefeated by 
Antonio de Leyva, iii. 27* Is again granted by the 
Emperor to Sforza, 40. Death of Sforza, 121. The 
pretensions of Francis to that dutchy, ib. Is seized by 
the fkiperor, 122. Tlie Marquis del Guasto ap- 
pointed governor, 140. 

Mokaczj battle of, between Solyman the Magnificent, 
and the Hungarians, ii. 373. 

Monastic orders, enquiry into the fundamental princi- 
ples of, iii. 191. reculiar constitution of the order of 
Jesuits, 193. 

MoncadOf Don Hugo di, the Imperial ambassador at 
Rome^ his intrigues with Cardinal Colonna, against 
Pope Clement, ii. 354. Reduces the Pope to an 
accommodation, 355. Is defeated and lulled by 
Andrew Doria in a naval engagement, before the 
harbour of Naples, iii. 17* 

MonluCf is sent by the Count d'Enguien to Francis for 
permission to give battle to the Marquis del Guasto, 
iii. 268. Obtains his suit by his spirited argu- 
ments, 269. Commands in Siena when besieged 
by the Marquis de Marignano^ iv. 160. His vLb[o- 
rous defence, iL Is reduced by fiunine and capitu- 
lates, 161. 

Monte Alcino, numbers of the citizens of Siena retire 
thither after the reduction of that city by the Flo- 
rentmes, and establidi a free government there, iv. 
162. 

Montecuadij Count of, accused and tortured for poison- 
ing the Dauphin, charges the Emperor with insti- 
gating it, iii. 141. 
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Mantmorenci/t Marcchal, hi« character, iii* 133* FrancU 
tuiopin hin plan for rcHinting the Emperor, and 
commits the exenition to him, l.S4« Him prccau* 
tionit, ib, ll\% troopK denpiM; hh conduct^ 137« 
ObftcrvdtionK on hh operationH, 139. Im disgraced, 
231). Conducts the army of Henry IL to join 
Maurice oi' Saxony, and ncizen Metss, iv. f>8* Dit* 
«uadcs Henry from occefHing the ofTered alliance 
with Pope J'aul IV,, lf>7. C-kimmandn the French 
army against the Duke of Savoy, 240. Dctachen 
D'Andelot U» relieve St. Quintin, ib. Kxnoses him-' 
•elf imrprudently to an action, and is defeated, 247* 
Is taken prisoner, 24H, Negotiates a peace between 
Philip and Henry, 2^0. Returns to France^ and is 
highly honoured by Henry, 280. His assiduity in 
forwarding the negotiations, 294. His expedient 
for promoting the treaty of Chateau Cambresisy 
398. 

Montpelier^ a fruitless conference held there for the re- 
stitution of the kingdom of Navarre, ii. fiO. 

Moronty Jerome, Chancellor of Milan, his character, 
ii. 185. iletires from the French exactions in Milan 
Xo Francis Sfbrza, ib* His intrigues, how rendered 
abortive, 18f;. Quiets the mutiny of the Imperial 
troops in Milan, 2M. Is disgusted with the lieha- 
viour of Charles, 311. Intrigues against the Emperor 
with I^escara, 3 1 3. Is betrayed to the Kmpcror by 
Pescara, 3 1 5. In arrested at nis visit to Pescara^ 3 1 7* 
Is set at libcTty by the Duke of DourVjon, and be- 
comes his confidant, 357* 

Mouion in France takc*n by the Imperialists, ii, 179. 
Retaken by Francis, 1 HO. 

Mulhausen, battle of, l>etwcen the Emperor Charles V. 
and the Elector of Saxony, iii. 4()4. 

Mtdet/'liaHCcn^ King of Tunis, his inhuman treat- 
ment of his father and brothers, iii. 95. Is ex* 
pelled by Barbarossa, 00. Engages the Emperor 
Charles V. to restore him^ 98. Is established again 
by the surrender of Tunis, 105, His treaty with 
Charles, ib. 
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Mtmco'f Thomas, a disciple of Luther, opposes him 
with fanatical notions, iL 336, Heads the insur- 
rection of the peasants in Thuringia, 337* His 
extravagant schemes, iO* Is defeated and put to 
death, 339. 

MutistcTf the first settlement of the Anabaptists in that 
city, iii, 74. The city seized by them, 75. They 
establish a new form of government there, ib. Is 
called Mount Sion, 76. The Bishop of, repulsed by 
them, 77* Is blockaded by the Bishop, 82. The 
city taken, 83. See Anabaptists, 

Murder, the prices of composition for, by the Romish 
clergy, ii. 140. 

Mustapha^ the declared heir to Sultan Solyman the 
Magnificent, is invested with the administration of 
Diarbequir, iv. 132. His father rendered jealous of 
. his popularity^ by the arts of Roxalana, 133. Is 
strangled by his father's order, 137. His only son 
murucred, 138. 

N 

« 

Naples, the revenues of, mortgaged by Lannoy to sup- 
ply the Emperor in his exigencies, ii. 287. Invaded 
by^the French under the Duke of Albany, 291. In- 
vaded by Pope Clement VII., 359. Treaty between 
the Pope and Lannoy, Viceroy of, 362. The Prince 
of Orange retreats thither before Lautrec, iii. 16. 
Is blockaded by Lautrec, 17* Sea-engagement in 
the harbour of, between Andrew Doria and Mon- 
cada, ib. Causes which disappointed the French 
operations against, 18. Doria revolts, and opens the 
communication by sea again, 21. Oppressed by the 
Spanish Viceroy, Don Pedro de Toledo, becomes 
disaffected to the Emperor Charles V., viL 115. Is 
harassed by a Turkish fleet, 116. 
Nassau, Count of, invades Bouillon at the head of the 
Imperialists, ii. 17^. Invades France^ takes Mouson, 
and besieges Mezieres, but is repulsed, ib. 
Navarre, the kingdom of, unjustly acquired by Fer- 
dinand of Aragon, ii. 23. D'Albcfrt's invasion of 
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defeated by Cardinal Ximeneti 45. Its catties 
dismantlcdy except Pompelunai which Ximenes 
strengthens, 46*. Invadea by Francis I. in the 
name of Henry d' Albert, IJS. Reduced by 
L'Esparre, the French general, ib. The FVench 
driven out by the Spaniaras, and L'Esparre taken 
prisoner, 177* 
Netherlands^ the government of, first assumed by 
CSiarles V., ii. 29. The Flemings averse to Charles'^ 

f>ing to Spain, 51. Invaded by Francis I. King of 
ranee, 180. A truce concluded with, by Henry 
VIIL of England, iii. 19. Invaded by Francis 
again, 144. A suspension of amis there, ib. An 
insurrection at Ghent, 173. See Ghent. Is once 
more invaded by Francis, 250. Resigned by tib« 
Emperor to his son Philip, iv. 208. A review of 
the alterations in, during the sixteenth century, 
SSS, 334. 

Nicef a truce for ten years concluded there between 
the Emperor and Francis, iii* 151. Besieged by the 
French and Turks, 254. 

Ncj/enj treaty of, between Charles V. and Francis I. 
of France, ii. 50. The terms of, neglected by 
Charles, 90. 

Nutembtirgi the city of, embraces the Reformed reli- 

fion, ii. 269. Diet of, particulars of Pope Adrian's 
rief to, respecting the Reformers, 270. The reply 
to, 271* Proposes a general council, 272. Presents 
a list of grievances to the Pope, 273. The recess 
or edict of, 274. This Diet of great advantage to 
the Reformers, tb. Proceedings of a second l)iet 
there, 277- Recess of the Diet, 278. An accom- 
modation agreed to there, between the Emperor 
Charles V. and the Protestants, iii. 57* 

O 

Oran^ and other places in Barbary, annexed to the 

crown of Castile by Ximenes, ii. 23. 
Orange^ Philibert de Chalons, Prince oi^ General of 

the Imperial army on the death of the Duke of 

i6 
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Bourbon, takes the castle of St Angelo, and Pope 
Clement VII. prisoner, ii. 371* RiStires to Naples 
on the approach of Lautrec, iii. 16. Takes his 
successor, die Marquis de Saluces, prisoner at Aversa^ 
23. 

Orleans^ Duke of, delivered up to the Emperor 
Charles V., with the Dauphin, as hostages for the 
performance of the treaty of Madrid, ii. 329. Is 
married to Catharine di Medici, iii. 67. Becomes 
Dauphin by the death of his brother, 142. See 
Dauphin. 

■ ■■ Duke of, brother to the former, commands the 
army appointed by Francis I. for the invasion of Lux- 
emburg, iii. 240. Is prompted by envy to abandon 
his conquests, and join his brother the Dauphin in 
Rousillon, 241. Dies, 296. 



Pachecoj Donna Maria, wife to Don John de Padilla, 
her artful scheme to raise money to supplv the army 
of the Holy Junta, ii. 227. Her husband taken 
.prisoner and executed, 283. His letter to her, i& 
Note, Raises forces to revenge his death, 257. Is 
reduced, and retires to Portugal, 238. 

PadiUUi Don John de, his family and character, iL 
204. Heads the insurrection at Toledo, ib. Routs 
the troops under Ronquillo, 207- Calls a conven- 
tion of the malecontents at Avila, 211. Forms the 
confederacy called the Holy Junta, ib. Disclaims 
Adrian's authority, 212. Gets possession of Queen 
Joanna, ib. Removes the Holy Junta tp Torde- 
sillas, die place of her residency 213. Sent with 
troops to Valladolid, and deprives Adrian of all power 
of government, 214. Is superseded in the command 
of die army of the Junta, by Don Pedro de Giron^ 
223. Is appointed commander at the resignation of 
Giron, . 226. His army supplied with money by 
an expedient of his wifi^ 227* Besides Torrelo- 
baton, 230. Takes. and plunders it, ib. Concludes 
a truce with the nobles, 231. Is wounded and taken 
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prisoner in an •dion with the Conde de Hmo^ 23^# 
IM put to death, 233. His letter to hie wife^ ib. 
Note. Hit letter to the city of Toledo^ 234. NoU. 

PalaiinaUf the Reformation eitabliihed there^ by the 
Elector Frederic, iii. 299. 

Palalinef Count, ambassador from the Diet ol Frank* 
fort, brings Charles V. the oBtr ci the Impcfial 
crown, which he accepts, ii, 80. 

PampelunOf castle of, in Navarre, its fortificsitions 
strengthened by Cardinal Ximenes^ ii* 46. Taken 
by L Esparre, the French general, for Henry if^Al- 
l)ert, 17/' Retaken by the French, ib. 

Papaa/t how liable to be affected by the dispcfsal of the 
Imperial crown, ii. J I. 

Paraguay^ a sovereignty established there by the order 
of Jesuits, iii. 204. The inhabitants of, dvOiaed 1^ 
them, ib. Precautions used by the Jesuits topreacrve 
the independency of their empire there, 205. 

Parity a decree published by tne university of, against 
Martin Luther the Reformer, ii. 166. A decree of 
the Parliament of, published against the Emperor 
Charles V., iii. 143. 

Parma^ the dutchv of, confirmed to Octavio Famose^ 
by Pope Julius IIL, iv. 29. Is attacked by the Im* 
pcrialists, and successfully protected by the Frencli^ 
32. 

PassaUf a treaty concluded there between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Maurice of Saxony, iv. 91. Re* 
flections on this peace, and the conduct of Maurice^ 
92. 

PavtUf besieged by Francis I. of France, ii. 288* 
Vigorously defended by Antonio dc Leyva^ 289. 
Battle of, between Francis and the Duke of Bour- 
bon, 294. The Imperial troops in that city mutiny^ 
305. 

Paid IIL, Pope, elected, iii. 71« His character, ib. 
Proposes a general council to be held at Mantu% 88. 
Negotiates personally between the Emperor and 
Francis, 141;^. Issues a bull for a council at Mantua, 
161. Prorcmies and transfers it to Vicenza, 163. 
A partial reformation of abuses by, 164. Summona 
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Ae Council of Trent, 258. Prorogues it, 259, Sum- 
mons it again, 287* Grants the autchieii of Parma 
and Placcntia to his illegitimate son, 396. Deprives 
and excommunicates the Electoral Bishop of Cologne, 
318. Presses the Emperor to declare against the 
Protestants, 319. Concludes an alliance with him 
against the Protestants, 325. Indiscreetly publishes 
this treaty, 326. His troops join the Emperor, 345. 
Recals them, 368. Removes the Council from 
Trent to Bologna, 433. Refuses the Emperor's re- 
quest to carry the Council back to Trent, 434. His 
resentment against the Emperor for the murder of 
his son Cardinal Farnese, 436. Is petitioned by the 
Diet of Augsburg for the return of the Council to 
Trent, 439. Eludes the complying with this r^ 
quest, 441. His sentiments of the Interim^ pub- 
lished by Charles, 450. Dismisses the Coimcil of 
Bologna, 456. Annexes Parma and Placentia to the 
Holy See, iv. 2. Dies, 3. The manner of his 
death inquired into, 4. 
Pati IV., ^ope^ elected, iv. 189. His character and 
history, 190. Founds the order of Theatines, 191. 
Is the principal occasion of establishing the Inquisi- 
tion in the Papal territories, 192. Lays aside his 
austerity on his election, 193. His partiality to his 
nephews, ib. Is alienated from the Emperor by 
his nephews, 196. Makes overtures to an alliance 
with France, ib. Is enraged by the recess of the 
Diet of Ausburg, 199. Signs a treaty with France, 
202. Is included in the truce for five years, con- 
cluded between the Emperor and Henry, 216. His 
insidious artifices to defeat this truce, 219. Ab- 
solves Henry firom his oath, and concludes a new 
treaty with him, 222. His violent proceedings 

Sdnst Philip, now Kin^ of Spain, 223. The 
mpagna Romana seized by the Duke d'Alva, 
226. Concludes a truce with Alva, 227^ Con- 
trast between his conduct and that of Charles, 235. 
Renews his hostilities against Philip, 237* Is un- 
provided for military operations, 238. Is reduced 
to make peace with Philip, by the recal of the Duke - 

VOL. IV. D D 
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of Guise after the defeat of St. Quintin, 256. Re- 
ceives an ambassador from the Emperor Ferdinuid 
to notiAr his election, but refuses to see him, or to 
acknowledge the Emperor, 257* Dies, 302. 

Pori/in, a French officer, sent ambassador from Francis I* 
to Saltan Solyman, iii. 248. His sucoessfol nego- 
tiations at the Porte, ib. 

Pembroke^ Earl of, sent by Queen Mary of England wttk 
a body of men to join the Spanish army in the Low- 
Countries, iv. 243. 

Perpignan^ the capital of Rousillon bcseiged by the 
Dauphin of France, iiL 240. The siege raised, 
241. 

Pescctra^ Marquis de, takes Milan by assault, ii. 190. 
Drives Bonnivet back to France, 265. HUa gene- 
rous care of the Chevalier Bayard, 2S6. Commands 
in the invasion of Provence, 281. Besieges Mar- 
seiles, ib. His army retires towards Italy, on the 
appearance of the French troops, 282. ' Resigns 
Milan to the French, 286. Prevails on the Spanish 
troops not to murmur at present for their pay, 287* 
Contribntes to the defeat of Francis at the battle of 
Pavia^ 295. Is disgusted at Francis being taken to 
Spain without his concurrence, 312. His resent- 
ment inflamed by Moron^ 314. Betrays Morone's 
designs to the Emperor, 316. Arrests Moron^ 317* 
Dies, 321. 

Philip^ Archduke of Austria, and father of Charles V.^ 
visits Spain with his wife Joanna, ii. 3. Does 
homage by the way to Lewis XII. of France for the 
earldom of Flanders, ib* His title to the crown ac- 
knowledged by the Cortes, ib. Is disgusted with the 
formality of the Spanish court, 4* Ferdinand be- 
comes jealous of his power, ib. Slights his wife, ib. 
His abrupt departure from Spain, 5. Passes through 
France, and enters into a treaty with Lewig, 6. Hk 
sentiments on Ferdinand's obtaining the regency of 
Castile, 9. Requires Ferdinand to retire to Ara- 
gon, and resign his regency of Castile, 10. The 
regency of Castile vested jointly in him, Ferdinand, 
and Joanna, by the treaty of Salamanca, 14. Sets 
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out for Spain, and U driven onf the coast of England, 
where he is detained three months by Henry VII,, 
15* Arrives at Corunn% ih. The Castilian nobi- 
lity declare openly for him^ ib^ Ferdinand rengns 
the regexkcy of Castile to him, 16. Interview be- 
tween them, ib. Acknowledged King of Castile 
by the Cortes, 17> Dies, ib. Joanna's extraordi- 
nary conduct in regard to liis body, 18. See 
Joanncu 
Philip^ Prince, son to the Emperor Charles V., his 
right of succession recognised by the Cortes of Ara- 
gon and Valencia, iii. 243. Is acknowledged by 
the States of the Netherlands, 458. His dqiort- 
ment disgusts the Flemings, 459. His character, 
iv* 26. Is married to Mary Queen of Engkmd, 
142. 145. The English Parliament jealous of him, 
148. His father resigns his hereditary dominions to 
him, 202. Is called uy his lather out of England, 
208. The ceremony of investing him, ib. His 
fiither's address to him, 211. Commissions Cardinal 
Oranvelle to address the assembly in his name^ 212. 
Mary Queen Dowaeer of Hungary resigns her re- 
flency, 213* The dominions of Spain resigned to 
him, U)^ His impoliteness to the French ambassador 
Coligni, 217* Note. The Pope's violent proceed- 
ings against him, 223. His scruples concerning 
commencing hostilities against the Pope^ 225. His 
ungrateful n^lect in paying his father's pension, 
233. The Pope renews hostilities against him, 237* 
AssemUes an army in the Low-Countries against 
France^ 241. Goes over to England to engage 
that kingdom in the war, ib. Visits the camp at 
St. Quintin, after the victory, 250. Opposes the 
scheme of penetrating to Paris, and orders the siege 
of St. Quintin to be prosecuted, 25 Ir St* Quintin 
taken by assault, 252. The small advant^es he 
reaped by these successes, 254. Builds the !]^urial 
in memory of the battle of St. Quintin, ib. Con* 
dudes a peace with the Vope, 256. Restores Pla- 
centia to Ottavio Famese, 257* Grants the inves- 
titure of Siena to Cosmo di Medici, 260. Enters into 
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negotiations for peace with his prisoner Montmo^ 
rency, 279. Death of Queen Mary, 290. Ad- 
dresses her successor Elizabeth for marriage^ 291. 
Elizabeth's motives for rejecting him, 293. Her 
evasive answer to him, 294. Supplants hiA son Dan 
Carlos, and marries Henry's daughter Elizabeth, 
298. Articles of the treaty of Chateau Cambresis, 
299. 

Philibert^ Emanuel, Duke of Savoy. See Savoy. 

Phillipinoj nephew to Andrew Doria, defeats Moncada 
in a sea-engagement before the harbour of Naples, 
lu. 17. 

Piadena^ Marquis de, invades Transylvania for Ferdi- 
nand, iv. 47- Misrepresents Cardinal Martinuzzi , to 
Ferdinand, and obtains a commission to assassinate 
him, 51. Is forced to abandon Transylvania, 128. 

Picardy^ invaded by Henry VIII., ii. 199. Henry 
forced by the Duke de Vendome to retire^ 200. 
Invaded again under the Duke of Suffolk, 261. 
Who penetrates almost to Paris, but is driven back, 
261, 262. Ineflectual invasion by the Imperialists, 
iii. 140. 

Placentittj the dutchy of, granted together with that of 
Parma, by Pope Paul III. to his natural son, Cardinal 
Farnese, iii. 296. Farnese assassinated there, 435« 
Is taken possession of by the Imperial troops, 436. 
R^tored to Octavio Farnese, by Philip IL of Spain, 
iv. 257. 

Pcle^ Cardinal, arrives in England with a legatine com- 
mission, iv. 146. Endeavours to mediate a peace 
between the Emperor and the King of France, with- 
out success, 172. Is recalled from the court of 
England by Pope Paul IV., 237. 

Prague^ its privileges abridged by Ferdinand King of 
Bohemia, iii* 429. 

Printings its effects on the progress of the Reformation* 
U.153. 

ProtestantSy the derivation of the name, iii. 45. . Qf 
whom they originally consisted, ib. A severe decree 
published against them by the Emperor, 49. They 
enter into a league, 50. See Smalkalde. Renew 
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their league and apply to Francis King of France, 
and Henry VIII. of England, for protection, 64. 
Are secretly encouraged by Francis, 55. Receive a 
supply of money from Henry, 56. Terms of the 
pacification agreed to between them and the Em- 
peror at Nuremburg, 57* Assist the Emperor against 
the Turks, 59. Their negotiations with the Pope, 
relative to a general council, 61. Renew the league 
of Smalkalde for ten years, 89. The. motives for 
refusing to assist the King of France against the Emp 
peror, 113. Refuse to acknowledge the council 
summoned by the Pope at Mantua, 162. A confer* 
ence between their principal divines and a deputation 
of Catholics at Ratisbon, 210. This conference 
how rendered fruitless, 212, Obtain a private 
grant from Charles in their favour, 214. Drive 
the Duke of Brunswick from his dominions, 260. 
All rigorous edicts against them suspended by a recess 
of the Diet of Spires, 264. Their remonstrances to 
Ferdinand at the Diet of Worms, 290. Their in- 
flexible adherence to the recess of Spires, ib. Dis- 
claim all connection with the Council of Trent, 291. 
Are strengthened by the accession of Frederick Elec- 
tor Palatine, 299. Are alarmed at the proceedings 
of the Emperor, 303. 324. The Emperor leagues 
with the Pope against them, 326. Prepares to resist 
the Emperor, 331. Levy an ai-my, 335. The 
operations of the army distracted by the joint com- 
mander^ 343. The army dispersed, 361. The 
Elector of Saxony reduced, 405. The Landgrave 
deceived by treaty, and confined, 420, 421. The 
Emperor's cruel treatment of him, 426. The Interim, 
a system of theology recommended by the Em- 
peror to the Diet at Augsburg, 445. Are promised 
protection by the Emperor at the Council of 
Trent, iv. 20. The Emperor proceeds rigorously 
against them, 34. Their deputies obtain a safe-con- 
duct from the Emperor, but are refiised by the Coun- 
cil, 44. Maurice of Saxony raises an army in their 
vcause, 63. ^e Maurice. Treatyof Passau, 91. The 
Protestant Princes again unite to strengthen the 
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Protestant interest, 179. Recess of the Diet of Aiun* 
burg on the subject of relkfion, 181. Why origimaly 
averse to the principles oftoleration, 186. 

Fraoence is laid waste by the Mareschal Montroofenqr 
on the approach of the Emperor Charles V., iiL 184. 
Is entered by the Emperor, 135. The disaatroua re- 
treat of the Emperor from, 138. 

Prussia^ when conquered by the Teutonic Order^ li. 341. 
Is erected into a dutchv, and finally iolo • kiog- 
dom, and enjoyed by the house of Braadeabiurg^ 
342. 

R 

Ratuhtm^ a conference betweoi a deputation of 'Pro* 
testant and Catholic divines, before the Emperor and 
Diet there, iii.210* This conference how rendered 
fruitless, 212. A Diet opened there by the Emperor^ 
321. The Catholic members of, assert the autnority 
of the Council of Trent, 323. The Protestanto proi- 
sent a memorial against it, t & The Protestant Aepor 
ties retire, 325. 

Beformation in religion, the rise of, explained, ii. 104. 
The Diet at Worms called by Charles V. to check 
the progress of, ib. Account of Martin Luther the 
Reformer, 109. Beginning of, in Switzerland^ by 
Zuinglius, 125. State of, in Germany, at the ar- 
rival of Charles V., 129. Reflections on the conduct 
of the court of Rome towards Luther, 130. And on 
Luther's conduct, 132. Inquiry into the causes 
which contributed to the progress of, 134. Obaer- 
vations on the pontificate of Alexander VI. and 
Julius II., 136. llie immoral lives of the Romish 
clergy, 137. The progress of, favoured by the in- 
vention of printing, 153. And the revival of learn- 
ing, 154. The great progress of, in Germany, 
269. Advantages derived to, from the Diet at Nu- 
remburg, 274. Its tendency in favour of civil 
liberty, 335. The dissensions between the Emperor 
and die Pope, favourable to,' 375. The great spread 
of, among the German Princes, iii. 42. The 
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confeaion of Aufftbarff drawn up by Melanethoa, 
48. Causes whidi led to that of Eadlaud, 67. 
The excesses it gave rise tO| 71* See Proiestanij 
Maurice, and SmaUalde. Is established in Saxony, 
167« The great alteration occasioned by, in the 
court of Rome^ iv. 320. Contributed to improve 
both the morals and learning of the Romish church, 
325. 

JReggio, invested by the French, who are repulsed by the 
Governor Guicciardini the historian, ii. 186. 

Rtmofuirance of grievances drawn up by the Holy Junta, 
the particulars of, ii. 216, 217* Remarks on, 221. 

Reverse, a deed so called, signed bv the Archduke Fer- 
dinand on beinff dected King of Bohemia, ii. 374. 

Bkeggio plundered aifd burnt by Barbarossa, iii. 253. 

Rhodes, the island o^ besieged by Solyman the Mag- 
nificent, ii. 201. Taken by him, 202. The island 
of Malta granted to the Knights of, by the Emperor 
Charles V., ib. 

Richlieu, Cardinal, his remarks on De Retz's History 
of Fiesco's Conspiracy, iii. 384. Note. 

Rinccn, the French ambassador at the Porte, the mo- 
tives of his return to France, iuL 235. Is murdered 
in his journey back to Constantinople, by order of 
the Imperial Governor of the Milanese, 236. 

Rome, reflections on the conduct of the court oi^ re- 
specting the proceedings against Martin Luther, ii. 
131. The exorbitant wealw of the church o^ pre- 
vious to the Reformation, 141. Venality of, 150. 
How it drained other countries of their wealth, 151 . 
The city seized by Cardinal Colonna, and Pope 
Clement VII. besi^ed in the castle of St. Angelo, 
354. The city taken by the Imperialists, and Bour- 
bon killed, 355. Is plundered, ib. The great 
revolution in the court o^ during the sixteenth 
century, iii. 328. How a£^ted by the revoU of 
Luther, 329. The spirit of its government changed 
by, 332. 

Ronquilto, sent by Cardinal Adrian mth troops to sup- 
press the insurrection in S^;ovia, iL 207* Is routed 
by the insurgents, ib. 
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Baoere^ Francesco Maria de, restored to his dutchy of 
Urbino by Pope Adrian, ii. 246* 

B4)xalana^ a Russian captive, becomes the &yonrite 
mistress of Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, iv. 129. 
Her only daughter married to Rustan the Grand 
Vizier, 130, J^rocures herself to be declared a firee 
woman by the Sultan, 131. Is formally married 
to him, ib. Renders Solyman jealous of the virtues 
of his son Mustapha, 132. Mustapha strangled, 
137. 

BustaUf Grand Vizier to Solyman the Magnificent, 
is married to his daughter by Roxalana, iv» 130. 
Enters into Roxalana's scheme to ruin Solyman's 
son Mustapha, ib. Is sent with an army to destroy 
him, 135. Draws Solyman to the army by fidae 
reports, ib. 



Salamanca^ treaty of, between Ferdinand of Aragon, 
and his son-in-law Philip, ii* 14. 

Salemoj Prince of, heads the disaffected Neapolitans, 
against the oppressions of the Viceroy Don Pedro 
de Toledo, i v. 115. Solicits aid from Henry II. of 
France, who instigates the Turks to invade Naples, 
ib. 

Seduces^ Marquis dc, succeeds Lautrec in the command 
of the French army before Naples, iii. 23. Retires 
to Aversa, where he is taken prisoner by the Prince 
of Orange, ib. Betrays his charge in Piedmont, 
132. 

Sancerrey Count de, defends St Disiere against the Em- 
peror Charles, iii.. 273. Is deceived into a surrender 
by the Cardinal Granvelle, 275. 

Sauoage, a Fleming, made Chancellor of Castile by 
Charles, on the death of Ximenes, ii. 58. His ex- 
tortions, ib. 

Savonoy is fortified, and its harbour cleared. by the 
.French^ to favour its rivalship with Genoa, iii. 
20. 
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Savcn/f Charles Duke of, marries Beatrix of Portunl, 
sister to the Emperor Charles V., iii. 115. The 
cause of Francis's displeasure against him, ib. His 
territories over-run by the French troops, 116. Ge- 
neva recovers its liberty, 117. His situation by the 
truce at Nice, between the Emperor and Francis, 
152. Is besieged at Nice by the French and Turks, 
253. 

Emanuel Philibert, Duke of, appointed by 

Philip of Spain to command his army in the Low- 
Countries, iv. 243. Invests St. Quintin, 244. De- 
feats D' Andelot in an endeavour to join the garrison, 
246. But does not hinder him from entering the 
town, 247* Defeats the Constable Montmorency, 
and takes him prisoner, 248. Is graciously visited in 
the camp by Philip, 250. Takes St. Quintin by as- 
sault, 252. Assists Montmorency in negotiating 
peace between Philip and Henry, 280. Marries 
Henry's sister, Elizabeth, 299. 301. 

Saxony^ Elector of, appointed joint commander of the 
army of tlie Protestant League, with the Lahdffravc 
of Hesse, iii. 343. Their characters compared, ib. 
Opposes the Landgrave's intention of giving battle 
to the Emperor, 348. His electorate seized by Mau- 
rice, 358. The army of the League disperse, 361. 
Recovers Saxony, 366. Is amused by Maurice with 
a negotiation, ib. Raises an army to defend him- 
self against the Emperor, 399. Is irresolute in his 
measures, 400. Charles passes the Elbe, ib. Is at- 
tacked by the Imperialists, 404. Is taken prisoner 
and harshly received by the Emperor, 405. Is con- 
demned to death by a court-martial, 409. His re- 
solution on the occasion, 411. Is induced by regard 
to his family to surrender his electorate, 413. Re- 
fuses the Emperor's desire of his approving the Inte-- 
rimy 450. The rigour of his confinement increased, 
451. Is carried by the Emperor with him into the 
Netherlands, 456. Is released by the Emperor on 
Maurice's taking arms against him, but chooses to 
continue with Uie Emperor, iv. 73. Obtains his 
liberty after the treaty of Passau, 9% 
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Scucony^ George Duke of^ an enemy to Ihe Uefbrmii- 
tiooy iii* 167* His death an advantage to the Re- 
formation, ib. Tbe Protestant religion ettabliihed 
by Henry Duke of, ih. Henry is succeeded by bis 
son Maurice, 255. His motives for not acceding 
to tbe League of Smalkalde, ih. Marches to the 
assistance of Ferdinand in Hungary, 256. Joint 
the Emperor against tbe Protestants, 336. 354» See 
Maurice. 

Schertely Sebastian, a commander in the army of the 
Protestant League^ his vigorous commencment of 
hostilities, iii* 34 L Is injudiciously recalled, 343. ^ It 
expelled from Augsburg on the dispersion of the 
Protestant army, 363. 

Scotland^ James V. o^ married to Mary of Quise, 
Duchess-dowager of Longueville, iiL 159. Death of 
James and accession of nis infant daughter Mary, 
246. Mary contracted to the Dauphin of France, 
438. The marriage celebrated, iv. 271* Mary as- 
sumes the title and arms of England on the death of 
Mary of England, 293. Included in the treaty of 
Chateau Cambresis, 298. Alteration in the conduct 
of England toward, 318. 

Sects in religion, reflections on the origin of, iii. 71* 

Segovitty an insurrection there, on account of their repre- 
sentative Tordesillas voting for the donative to 
Charles V., ii. 204. Is killad by the populace, 205. 
The insurgents there defeat Ronquillo, sent to sup- 
press them by Cardinal Adrian, 206. Surrenders 
after the battle of Villalar, 235. 

Selim II. Sultan, extirpates the Mamelukes, and addn 
Egypt and Syria to his empire, ii. 65. Considered a» 
formidable to the European powers, ib. 

Sforza obtains of Charles V. the investiture of Milan, 
ii. 312. Forfeits the dutchy by his intrigues with 
Morone, 317' Joins in a league against Cnarles for 
the recovery of Milan, 345. Is forced to surrender 
Milan to the Imperialists, 352. Obtains again of 
the Emperor the investiture of Milan, iii. 40. En- 
ters into a private treaty with Francis, 109. Mer- 
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veillc^ Francifl's envoy, executed for murder, 110. 
Dicf, 121. 

SienOf the inhabitants of, implore the assistance of the 
Emperor Charles V. to defend them against their 
aoUes, iv« 113. The Imperial troops endeavour to 
enslave them, t&. Regain possession of their city, 114. 
Repulse an attack of the Germans, 127* Are be- 
sieged by the Marqub de Marignano, 159. The 
commander Monluc repulses the assaults vigorously, 
160. The town reduced by famine, 161. Num- 
bers of the citizens retire^ and establish a free go- 
Temment at Monte Alcino, 162. The remainmg 
citizens oppressed, 163. And flock to Monte Alcino, ' 
Hb Is granted by the Emperor to his son Philip, 
164. 'Hie investiture given by Philip to Cosmo di 
Medici, 260. 

SiiverkauseUf battle o^ between Maurice of Saxony and 
Albert of Brandenburg, iv. 120. 

Shn^ Cardinal of, his scheme for weakening the French 
army in the Milanese, ii. 189. Leaves the Imperial 
army to attend the conclave on the death of Leo X., 
191. 

SmaUcalde the Protestants enter into a league there for 
their mutual support, iiL 5L The league renewed 
at a second meeting there, 54. The league of, re- 
newed for ten years, 89. A manifesto, refusing to 
acknowledge a coundl called bv the Pope, 162. 
The King of Denmark joins the league, 165. The 
Princes of, protest against the authority of the Im- 
perial Chamber, and the recess of the Diet at Nurem- 
burg, 261. Publidi a manifissto against the pro- 
cee£ngs of the Council at Trent, 303. Are alarmed 
at the proceedings of the Emperor, ib. A want of 
unity among the members, 305. The views of the 
Elector of Siixony, and the Landgrave, explained, ib. 
Appear at the Diet of Ratisbon by deputies, 322. 
Their deputies protest against die Council of Trent, 
324. Tbdr deputies, alarmed at the Emperor's 
proceedings and declarations, leave the Diet, 326. 
The Emperof leagues with the Pope against them, 
327. Prepare to resin the Emperor, 328. Are 
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disappointed in their applications to the Venetians and 
Swiss, 332. As also with Henry VIIL and Francis, 
334. Assemble a large army, 335. Are put under 
the ban of the empire, 339. Declare war against 
the Emperor, 341. Hostilities begun by Schertd, 
ib. They recal him, 342. The Elector of Saxony 
and Landgrave of Hess^ appointed joint com- 
manders of their army, 343. The characters ai 
the two commanders compared, ib* Their opera- 
tions distracted by this joint command, 344. Can- 
ivonade the Emperor's camp, 348. Make overtures 
of peace to the Emperor, 360. Their army dis- 

^ perse, 361. The Elector of Saxony reduced, 405. 
The Landgrave deceived and confined, 420. Their 
warlike stores seized by the Emperor 426. See 
Maurice. 

Soh/man the Magnificent ascends the Ottoman thraDCf 
ii. 102. Invades Hungary and takes Belgrade^ 201. 
Takes the island of Rhodes, ib. Defeats the Hun- 

farians at Mohacz, 373. His successes, and the num- 
er of prisoners he carried away, ib. Besieges 
Vienna, iil. 38. Enters Hungary again with a vast 
army, but is forced to retire by the Emperor Charles, 
58. Takes Barbarossa the pirate under his protec- 
tion, 94. Concludes an alliance with Francis King 
of France, 147- Prepares to invade Naples, 148. 
Protects Stephen King of Hungary, and defeats Fer- 
dinand, 218. Seizes Hungary for himself, 219. Over- 
runs Hungary again, in fulfilment of his treaty with 
Francis, 252. Concludes a truce with the Emperor, 
320. Loses Transylvania, iv. 49. Ravages the 
coasts of Italy, 86*. 116. Carries a mighty army 
into Hungary, 88. Re-establishes Isabella and her 
son in Transylvania, 128. His violent attachment 
to his concubine Roxalana, 129. Is prevailed on to 
declare her a free woman, 131. Foimally marries 
her, ib. Is rendered jealous of the virtues of his son 
Mustapha, by the arts of Roxalana, 133. Orders 
him to be strangled, 137- Orders the murder of 
'Mustapha's son, 138. 
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Spain^ the state of, at the death of Ferdinand of Ara- 
gon, ii. 30. Charles King of, aspires to the Impe- 
rial crown on the death of Maximilian, 64. Is elected 
Emperor,. 77* Reflections of the Spaniards on 
that event, 7^* Charles appoints viceroys, and de- 
parts for Germany, 87- Insurrections there, 204. 
A view of the feudal system in, 209. An account 
of the confederacy termed the Holy Junta, 211. 
Causes which prevented an union of the malcontents 
in the respective provinces, 244. The moderation 
of Charles towards them on his arrival, tb. In- 
stance of the haughtv spirit of the grandees, iii. 172. 
Is invaded by the Dauphin, 240. The dominions 
of, resigned hy Charles to his son Philip, iv. 208. 
The arnval of Charles, and his reception ^ere, 232. 
The place of his retreat described, 234. The rqgal 
power in, how enlarged by Charles, 307* Tlie 
foreign acquisitions added to, 308. See Aragorij 
Castile^ Galtcia^ Valencia^ Cortes^ Germanaday and 
Holy Jtmta. 

SpireSf Diet of, its proceedings relative to the Re- 
formation, ii. 375. Another Diet called there by the 
Emperor, iii. 43.. Another Diet at, 261. Recess of, 
in favour of the Protestants, 264. 

Spiritual censures of the Romish church, the dreadful 
effects of, ii. 145. 

&• DisicTj in Champagne, invested by the Emperor, 
liL 273. Is obtainal by the artifice of Cardinal Ghran- 
TcUe, 275. 

St. Justus^ monastery of, in Plazentia, is chosen b^ the 
, Emperor Charles V. for his retreat after his resigna- 
tion, iv. 234. His . situation described, ib. His 
apartments, 235. 

St. Qiuntin^ invested by the Spanish troops, and de- 
f^ded by Admiral Coligni, iv. 244. D'Andelot 
defeated in an endeavour to join the garrison, 246. 
But enters the town, 247* Montmorency defeated 
by the Di^ke of Savoy, ib. The town taken by as- 
sault, 248. 

Stroxzif Peter, some account oi^ iv. 156. Is intrusted 
with the command of th^ French army in Italy, 



iU IMDBX TO THB 

if*7. U iMbat^l by tho Miirquii do MarlgiMno^ 

Hmhia^ «i iniiirrttetlim of tba peniMti ngftiiMt llui n^ 
blM tbar«» ti. 8S9, They publiib » mamoriiil af fbirfr 
grliiTaneAiii /A. Tha Ifumrgatitfl dbpanadi SS4. Tba 
rrotMtunt rallglon iuppraMad tbara by Ibo Emparor 
Charia* V., iv. Si. 

ihi/Mk% I)iika of, invodai Piaardyi panatraiai aliiiMt to 
Parlip but li drl¥an baiski II. 2161. 

iknty^ Earl o^ araatad High Admiral to tha Emparor 
Cbarlan V.i H. 1 DO. Obt^[ad to f^^ out of PicM^dy 
by tba Duka da Vandoma, slOO. 

Swdimt a iuminary viaw of tha ravalntionff bit durfof 
tha KixtaatUh cmniuryf l¥. S94, 

SwttMerlandt tha Cantonii of, aupmisa tha fftitpnvAmm of 
Charlaa V. to tha Imparial arown, il. 00. Commanea* 
matit of ttui Hatbrmatlon thara by ZuingUiu^ lilft. 
Tha rmulation undar whtah chay hira out thafr 
trooptt nt. Tha praaipitata battfa, h)»)i»tad on by 
thair troopn undar Lautrae, lo^ty I OS. 

Syrian how aivd by whom addad to tha Ottoman EflV 
plra, il. 65. 



Termei% }Jlwvi%v\m\ de, Oovarnor of Calaisi taliaa Dun- 
kirl( by iitorrn, iv. '27^, Engagai tha Count of Ef» 
moni^ and iv dafaatad by tha aacidantal arrival of an 
Engll«li squadron on the comi^ ib, U takan pii- 
9onar, 2^75. 

Tkrawan^i takan and damoiiihad by tha Emperor 
Cbarlaii V., iv. V2^. 

THMfilt a Dominican friar, hi«i fethamaful conduat in tba 
Mia of Indulganaan in O^nmny, ii. 106, Hii form 
of absolution, and racommanddtion of tha virtuaa of 
Indulganeaii, 107. Nph, Hift dabaualiad aoiirso of 
life^ 108. Publifiha« thasa againftt Lutbar, 1 h», 

VVN/anf a ordar, a eharaatar oU ii. 941. Conquar tha 
provlnca of PruMsia, ih, 'Vhelr Orand Maatar Albart 
mada Duka of Pru6«ia. ^4Q. 

7k$atifmi tha ordar tA\ by whom Ibundad, iv. IfH. 

Of 
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ThiotmlUf in Luxembourg, taken by the Duke of 
Guises iv. 273. 

Thuringia^ an insurrection of the peasants there^ against 
the nobility, ii. ^5. The fanatical notions inspired 
into them by Thomas Muncer, 337* Their disor- 
derly army defeated, 339. 

Toledo, insurrection in, at the departure of Charles V. 
for Germany, ii. 87* 204. The cathedral o^ stripped 
of its riches to support the army of the Holy Junta, 
227* Padilla's letter to, at his execution, 234. 
Note.^ Is instigated to continue in arms by Padilla's 
wife, 236. Is reduced, 238. 

J\4^d0f Ludovico de^ nephew to Cosmo di Medici, sent 
by his uncle to n^;otiate with Philip II. of Spaip, 
for the investiture of Siena, iv. 259. 

Toledo, Don Pedro de. Viceroy of Naples, oppresses the 
Neapolitans, iv. 115. And occasions the Turks to 
ravage the coast of Naples, ib. 

Toleration, reflections on the progress of in Germany, 
iv. 182. Why mutually allowed amon^ the ancient 
Heathens, 183. How the primitive Christians be* 
came averse to, ib. 

Tomom, Paul, a Franciscan monk. Archbishop of Go- 
locza, is made ffeneral of the Hungarian army against 
Soljrman the Magnificent, and is defeated by him, 
iL 373. 

ToTifesiUas, the residence of Queen Joanna, the confede- 
racy of malecontents called the Holy Junta, removed 
thimer, ii. 213. The Queen taken there by the 
Conde de Haro, 225. 

, one of the representatives of Segovia, killed by 
the populace, for voting the donative to Charles V., 
at the Cortes assembled in Galicia, iL 205. 

Transylvania is surrendered to Ferdinand King of the 
Romans, by Queen Isabella, iv. 49. 

TremouiUe, La, drives the English under the Duke of 
Suffolk, out of Picardy, ii. 262. 

TVent, the Council of, summoned, iiL 258. Prorogued, 
ib. Again summoned, 287* Is opened, 300. De- 
clares the apocrjrphal scriptures canonical, 307* 
Establishes the authority of the church traditions, ib. 
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The Councily on rumouri of an infection in the cityv 
is tranilaied to Bologna, 433. Henry 11. of France 

Erotestf againit the Councili iv. SS. The Council 
reakft up on the approach of Maurice of Saxony, 
74. Hiiitorical remarki on thii CSonncili 75. Cha- 
racters of its hifttoriansy 76« 

Trent^ Cardinal of» sent by the Emperor Charles V. to 
conclude an alliance with the Pope, iii. 824. The 
nature of this trentv, 325. 

TuniSf the means ot its coming under the power of 
Barbarossa, traced, iii. 94. 'fne Emperor and other 
Christian powers unite to expel Barbarossa, and re- 
store Muley Hascen, 96. Is taken bv the Emperor 
104. Muley Hascen restored, and his treaty with 
Charles, 105. 

Tuscan^y a review of the state of, during the sixteenth 
century, iv. 33 1 • 



Valemia^ an insurrection in, ii. 81. The people there 
greatly oppressed by the nobles, ib. The nobles re- 
fuse to assemble the Cortes except the King is pre- 
Hent, 82. Charles authorises the people to continue 
in armH, 83. They expel the nobles, ib. Associate 
under the GirnKmada^ und appouit their own ma^ 
gistrates, ib, Don Diego de Mendoza, Concie de 
Melito, , appointed Kegent, on the departure of 
Charles for Germany, 86*. The Oermanacla refuse to 
lay down their arniH, 239. Defeat the nobles in se- 
veral actions, 251. Are at length routed bv the 
Conde de Melito, ib. The moderation of Charles 
toward the insurgents on iiis arrival, 244. 

ValmtinoiSi Duchess of. See Diana of Poitiers. 

VaUadolidy the firKt public entry of Charles V. to that 
city, ii. 55. The inhabitants rise, burn Fonseca's 
house, and fortity the town, 208. Surrenders after 
the battle of Villalar, and dissolution of the Holy 
Junta, 235. 

VamellcSy treaty of, betweeu Charles V. and Henry II. 
of France, iv. 21 (J. 
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Vendome^ Duke of, his plan of operations in opposing 
the progress of the invasion of Picardy by Henry 
VIII., ii. 200. Obliges him to retire, io. 

Venice^ the republic or, incline in favour of the pre- 
tensions of Francis I. of France, to the Imperial 
crown, ii. 69. Their views and apprehensions on 
the approaching rupture between the Emperor 
Charles V. and Francis, 92. Leagues with the 
Emperor against Francis, 248. A final accommo- 
dation between, and the Emperor, iii. 39. Refuses 
to enter into the league of the Italian States, formed 
by the Emperor, 63. A review of the state of 
that republic during the sixteenth century, iv. 329. 

Verrinaj the confidant of the Count of Lavagno, en- 
courages him in his scheme of overturning the go- 
vernment of Grenoa, iii. 373. Is protected by Francis 
on the ruin of that conspiracy, 392. 

ViMemlUi the French governor of Metz, detects Father 
Leonard's conspiracy to betray the city to the Impe- 
rialists, iv. 170. Executes the conspirators, 17L 

Vienna is besieged by Sultan Solyman the Magnificent, 
iii. 38. 

Villalarj battle of, between Padilla and the Conde de 
Haro, ii. 231. 

Villena, Marquis de, his spirited reply to the request of 
the Emperor to lodge Bourbon in his palace, ii. 320. 

Ulmj the government of that city violently altered, and 
its reformed ministers carried away in chains, by the 
Emperor Charles V., iii. 454. 

United Provinces of tihe Netherlands, a brief view of 
their revolt against the dominions of Spain, iv. 333. 

UrbinOf restored by Pope Adrian to Francesco Maria 
de Rover^ ii. 246. 



W 

JValhpf Sir John, joins the Emperor Charles V. at the 
siege of Landrecy, with a body of English troops, 
iii. 252. 

VOL. IF. E E 
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Waff the method of carrying on, in Europe^ how im* 
proved at this period from the practice of earlier 
ages, ii. 260. General reflection on the vicissitudes 
of, iv. SO J. 

fVartlmrg, Martin Luther concealed there by the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, ii. 164. 

Weniwarthy Lord, governor of Calais, remonstrates in 
vain with the English Privy Council to provide for 
its security, iv. 264. Is attacked by the Duke of 
Cruise, and forced to capitulate^ 266. 

Wittembergy invested by the Emperor Charles V., and 
defended by Sybilla of Cleves, wife to the Elector of 
Saxony, iii. 407. 

Wolsey^ Cardinal, his rise, character, and influence 
over Henry VIIL of England, ii. 95. Receives 
a pension from Francis L of France^ 97« And from 
the Emperor Charles V., 98. Detached from the 
French interest by the latter, 99. Inclines Heniy 
to join the Emperor against Francis, 169. Sent by 
Henry to Calais, to negotiate an accommodation 
between the Emperor and Francis, 180. Has an 
interview with Charles at Bruges, and concludes a 
league with him on the part of Henry, against 
France, 182. Meditates revenge against Cnarles 
on his second disappointment of the Papacy by the 
election of Clement VIL, 259. Obtains of Clement 
a legantinc commission in England for life, ib. Ne^ 
gotiatcs a league with Francis against the Emperor, 

111. ^. 

WotmSf SL Diet called there by Charles V. to check the 
progress of the Reformers, ii. 103. Proceedings 
of, 161. Martin Luther cited before it, J G2. Re- 
fuses to retract his opinions, ib. An edict pub- 
lished against him, 164. Diet at, opened, iii. 
288. 

IVwtemburgy Ulric Duke of, why expelled his domi- 
nions, iii. 85. Recovers his dominions by the assist- 
ance of Francis King of France, and receives the 
Protestant religion, 86. 

14 
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Wj/atf Sir Thomas, raises an insurrection in Kent 
against Queen Mary of England, on account of the 
Spanish match, iv. 144. " Is subdued and pu- 
nished, 145, 

X 

Ximenes^ Archbishop of Toledo, adheres to Ferdinand 
of Aragon, in his dispute with the Archduke Philip 
concerning the regency of Castile, ii. 11, Espouses 
Ferdinand's claim to the regency of Castile on Phi- 
lip's death, 21. Conquers Oran, and other places 
in Barbary, for the crown of Castile, 23. Ap- 
pointed Regent of Castile, by Ferdinand's will until 
the arrival of Charles V. in Spain, 31. His rise 
and character, 32. Admits the claim to the regency 
of Cartlinal Adrian, sent with that commission by 
Charles, and executes it jointly with him, 34, 
Takes the Infant Don Ferdinand to Madrid under 
his own eye, 35. Procures Charles, who assumed 
the regal title, to be acknowledged. by the Castilian 
nobility, 3r7. Schemes to extend the regal preroga- 
tive, ib. Depresses the nobility, 38. Frees the 
King from the feudal limitations, and establishes a 
regal army to check the Barons, 39. Suppresses a 
mutiny headed by the grandees, 40. Resumes the 
grants of Ferdinand to his nbbles, 41. His prudent 
application of the revenue, 42. His bold assertion 
of his authority to the discontented nobles, 43. 
Other associates in the regency appointed at the 
instigation of the Flemish courtiersj 44. Retains 
the superior management, 45. Defeats John 
D' Albert's invasion of Navarre, ib. Dismantles all 
the castles there, except Pampeluna, which he 
strengthens, 46. The troops sent by him against 
Barbarossa defeated, and his equanimity on that 
occasion, 47. Alarmed at the corruption of the 
Flemish court, he persuades Charl^ to visit Spain, 
48. Falls sick on his journey to meet Charles at 
his arrival) 53. His letter of counsel to Charles, 
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54. Requests an interview, ib. The ingratitude of 
Charles to him, ib. His death, 55. His chf* 
racter, ib. Reverence paid to his memory by the 
Spaniards, ib. 



Zamoroj Bishop of, raises a regiment of priests to de- 
fend Tordesillas, for the Hofy Junta, wnich is forced 
by the Conde de Haro, ii. 225. 

Zuinglius attacks the sale of Indulgences at Zurich in 
Switzerland, ii. 125. 



THE END. 
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